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PREFACE 


Nn much is written and spoken about Russia that one 
I m comes confused. What is one to believe ? For every 
favourable statement* one can find from an apparently 
equally authoritative person, an unfavourable statement 
Nnt only is the Russian experiment as a whole differently 
itciscribed* explained or evaluated, but the same street 
incident or item in the larger plan is reported favourably 
by one observer and unfavourably by another. Even 
i bough we disregard obvious prejudice in either direc- 
i ion, we are still left confused by the differences between 
l hose who* it would seem, are endeavouring to observe 
am I to report fairly and objectively. At least two reasons 
inr these differences, however, are easily discernible, 

A manufacturer who has built up an efficient organiz- 
■IiMm that now turns out a maximum of product with a 
minimum of lost effort visits a tractor plant in Russia, 
J 'lir fact that he has come to Russia at all might indicate 
th.it he is a somewhat liberal and socially minded in¬ 
dividual who is not altogether satisfied with social con¬ 
demns as they are, who believes there should be some 
i lunges, and who is curious to see what changes the 
I'u aa ns have really made and how things actually 
*' work His standard is efficiency. He is an expert 
.mil his training and experience have fitted him to recog¬ 
nize and appreciate skilled workmanship, 

heady, perhaps even eager to be favourably impressed, 

ix 
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he enters the tractor factory. He is shown through 
every department; everything is laid out before him. 
Officials discuss with him frankly their successes and 
their failures. He listens to what he is told, observes 
with his own eyes, and before an hour is over is shocked 
at what he has found. Such inefficiency he has never 
seen ! From this nothing can come ! Scarcely the first 
principles of efficiency and skill have been learned, he 
thinks. And when he learns that in this factory a large 
percentage of the finished product is defective and must 
be scrapped he throws up his hands. Unheard of! 
Outrageous ! Ruinous ! Not in fifty years, if ever, will 
the Russians be able to manufacture efficiently ! If this 
is an example of the efficiency of Russian production 
then the Russian plan is doomed to failure. He returns 
home, reports accurately what he has seen and heard, 
and with the honest judgment just given. 

Another person visits the same tractor plant, observes 
the same things, hears the same reports from officials. 
To him, however, the extraordinary thing is not that a 
large percentage of the finished produce is defective but 
that a still larger percentage of it is actually good. When 
he recalls that most of the thousands of workers in this 
plant, now engaged upon the most skilled of operations, 
five years ago were peasants on the land who could 
neither read nor write, who did not know what any 
ten-year-old schoolboy knows about machines, who never 
had seen a modern machine, perhaps not even an iron 
wheel—when he recalls that it is these people, not a 
group of skilled industrial workers, who in this com¬ 
paratively short time have sufficiently mastered the in¬ 
tricacies of machine manufacture as to be able to turn 
out a product more than fifty per cent successfully, he 
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believes that this is one of the amazing things of history. 
And when he considers what this has all meant in terms 
ol personal development of these thousands of workers, 
and of what their work means, even if only in part 
efficient, to the lives of thousands upon thousands of 
olliers, his amazement at the ramification and significance 
oi all this grows. He returns, reports precisely what 
hr saw and heard, and fairly stutters in his effort to tell 
others what to him it seems to mean. 

Another visits Russia and here and there sees long 
queues of men, women and children waiting before 
lores, perhaps in the sun, perhaps in a drizzly rain, 
for oil or food. He goes slowly by the queue observing 
i he signs of weariness, of unhappiness, of misery, perhaps 
oven “ agony ” in the faces and bodies of these people. 
Ur returns and describes what he saw. Another passes 
ilie same queue and observes also. In the faces of the 
people, however, he finds no great fatigue, no misery, 
no pain, but a patient waiting as though there were all 
the time in the world and no hurry, even satisfaction, 
lor at the end of the queue there is what they have come 
i f m and it will be obtained as the turn comes, whereas for 
many years there has been waiting in queues both hot and 
dusty, wet and freezing only to find nothing at the end. 

I t is probably impossible for any of us to be com- 
I (lately objective. The report of the second observer 
may not be wholly objective, but the report of the first 
may arouse our suspicion—“usually confirmed by the 
I act that gloom, misery, and suffering is reported in 
almost everything observed—that unconsciously the 
observer has utilized a mental mechanism well known 
in psychiatrists, and to others also, for that matter, 
although not under a technical name, that of identifying 
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oneself with the thing observed and then believing that 
the observed feels as the observer would feel in the 
same situation. The observer is not aware that this is 
what he is doing. He does not know that he is not 
reporting how the people feel who are standing in that 
queue, as shown by the expressions on their faces, but 
merely how he would feel if he had to stand in that 
queue for an hour in order to get a can of oil. Not 
knowing that this is what he is doing, his report and 
opinion must be considered honest, although it is an 
honesty that cannot count for much. 

These two examples at least indicate why there can 
be such diverse reports and opinions from honest and 
sincere people returning from Russia, many of them 
experts in their particular field. The manufacturer, 
using a measure with which he was thoroughly familiar, 
found truly a serious deficiency, but allowed himself to 
be blinded to other equally important aspects by the 
very tool he brought with him. The first observer of 
the food queue fell into a psychological trap that he 
has often, indeed, fallen into at home without knowing 
it, but which had its best opportunity for use in the 
totally new environment of Russia. 

Now it is perfectly possible, of course, for the same 
psychological mechanism to work in an opposite direc¬ 
tion, for people of integrity to judge and report all too 
favourably. Surprisingly enough, perhaps, but for a 
very obvious reason, this is less likely to happen. An 
individual here who, for reasons of personal need, per¬ 
haps of inadequacy and frustration and inability to com¬ 
pete in a highly competitive society, builds up within 
himself a hot enthusiasm for Russia, builds up a dream 
world that does not exist. On visiting Russia, therefore, 
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the reality is so far from his dream that instead of bring¬ 
ing back glowing and exaggerated reports he is likely 
to bring back very tepid reports, or reports bitter with 
Ins disillusionment 

As between these various reports, then, how are we 
to know what is true ? There is no sure way. It would 
be helpful, however, if we could know more about those 
who write and speak on Russia, But what we need 
most to know it is impossible to know, which is some- 
thing in regard to the emotional “ set ”, or " pattern ”, 
of the individual, what his usual day-to-day reactions 
are to various types of situations. If I know, for ex¬ 
ample, that a person invariably reacts against anything 
new, then I have a clue to his description of Russia. 
11 . on the other hand, I know that to anything new a 
person invariably reacts favourably, then I have another 
elite. But there are many subtle ways of reacting be¬ 
tween these two extremes, and many more things to 
react to than just u newness ”, These things we cannot 
know except as we have personal acquaintance with the 
individual. 

The most we can know, perhaps, is something in re¬ 
gard to the background, general experience and training 
of the individual, although we must not put too great 
emphasis upon professional training, for, while such 
naming is important in the limited field of the training, 

11 is not a certificate of an individual's ability to evaluate 
I in man situations outside his own technical field. For 
professional training is but an outer coating, no matter 
I iow high the polish, laid over the original man trained. 

I n a technical problem within his field a trained person 
will react with his training. To more general human 
■ifnations outside his field the original man will react 
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and that person may be no more, even less, trustworthy 
than the humblest person about* However, all such 
information is helpful 

For whatever help it may be, therefore, in determin¬ 
ing the possible accuracy or inaccuracy of what I have 
written here in regard to Russia, let me say this in 
regard to myself: 

I am a physician* In the field of medicine my speci¬ 
ality is psychiatry* For the past twenty years, as phy¬ 
sician and psychiatrist, I have been working in the field 
of human relations, which means the relationship of one 
individual to another, of the individual to the group, 
and of the group to the individual The problems one 
deals with have to do with marital, home, or domestic 
relationships, juvenile and adult delinquency, nervous 
and mental illness, the maladjusted child in the school 
or the home, the child-teacher and parent-child relation¬ 
ship, the emotional development of children and the 
special problems of adolescence* Broadly, this is called 
“ mental hygiene ”, 

I have never been a “ radical ”, In social matters I 
have been just an ordinary citizen, interested mostly in 
my own work and so far as political and social matters 
were concerned, inclined towards some sort of “ liberal¬ 
ism * Extremist radicals 1 have always looked upon as 
rather wild, “ half-crazy ”, neurotic or at least seriously 
maladjusted people who probably should not, indeed, 
be sent by magistrates to jail but rather to a psychiatric 
clinic where the psychiatrists might be able to do some¬ 
thing for them. Before my first visit to Russia I knew 
about as much regarding Communism and Karl Marx 
and the social experiment in Russia as the average 
citizen, which I take to be not much, and was about 
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I hut much interested* My first visit to Russia was a 
more or less casual one as a part of a summer holiday 
m Europe* Being in Berlin I just dropped over, as it 
were, to Moscow and Leningrad to have a look round 
lo see what these strange people might be doing in my 
own field. That there might be something to see I had 
gathered from the remarks of Dr* L* Rosenstein, one of 
die Russian delegates to The First International Con¬ 
gress on Mental Hygiene held in Washington, D*C,, in 
May 1930, I received such a shock on this first visit 
1 hat there was nothing to do but to go back the next 
year to prove to myself, at least, that what I thought I 
had seen 011 my first brief visit was actually true* This 
led to a journey of over ten thousand miles from one 
end of European Russia to the other, through cities, 
(owns and villages, factories, hospitals, schools, prisons, 
wherever I could poke my nose—and I found I could 
poke it anywhere I wanted to. If I came away from 
my first visit shocked and stirred, I came away from 
my second visit deeply thoughtful* 

One does not make up one’s mind all at once about 
the experiment in Russia* One is too shaken and there 
m too much to think about* At least, so I have found 
it. Gradually one’s thoughts begin to take form* From 
1 line to time during the past two years, as my thoughts 
on any particular matter have seemed to become clear 
I have written them out, more for myself as a means of 
1 inther clearing my own mind than for anyone else. 
What the various chapters of this book really represent 
,n e my own effort to think out for myself the problems 
i.itsed by my former professional and life experiences, 
,md myself as a person, coming in contact with an entirely 
Jilfcrent professional and life experience and person as 
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found in Russia. To some who have read what I have 
written, this thinking out on my part has seemed to be 
helpful in clearing up some of their own thinking. It 
is their judgment I take in putting these papers into 
book form, and, in doing so, roughly in the order in 
which I have thought them out. If in the end I seem 
more sure than in the beginning, it is because in two 
years some things seem clearer to me. 

In a sense, perhaps, these papers should not be pub¬ 
lished at all for the very reason that they are just the 
fumbling along, the thinking out loud, with no audience 
whatsoever in mind—the thinking one must do to have 
any peace at all with oneself, of one whose knowledge 
and experience had been challenged and who was seek¬ 
ing a resolution of the conflict thus aroused. They may, 
therefore, be too personal and individual to have value 
for others. But, after all, what are any of us doing but 
struggling along trying to find our way, and what more 
can wc do than to exchange honestly our thoughts and 
experiences, to say to another as clearly as we can what 
really we do think knowing full well that we may be 
wrong but that we have been as right as we could be? 
It is in this spirit that this book is presented. It need 
disturb no one too much. If anything I have said is 
true then that is the important thing and must be 
reckoned with, not my statement of it; if anything I 
have said is not true, then printing it in a book does 
not make it true and no great harm can come of it. That 
some may be deceived and believe it true is not very 
important, for they will soon be undeceived and will 
have learned something that it is important for them 
to know in the process, 

I should call attention particularly to one possible mis¬ 
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understanding, however. I have frequently used such 
expressions as “ the psychiatrist thinks ”, or “ according 
to the psychiatric point of view ”, and the like. It 
should be understood that when one uses such expres¬ 
sions it is largely as a matter of convenience. No one 
psychiatrist can speak for all other psychiatrists any 
more than one lawyer, clergyman or mathematician can 
:speak for all others in his profession. In each profession 
there is indeed a central core of knowledge about which 
there is little or no dispute, but as one proceeds from 
i he centre out towards the periphery of the professional 
held these agreements become less frequent. This is 
particularly so in psychiatry, where training and ex¬ 
perience differ widely, and very particularly so when 
matters fall without the range of classifiable mental 
disease, the range of most psychiatric training, and enter 
upon the field of personality and social problems. Here 
one finds agreement with a smaller group or may not 
1 1nd agreement at all. While in many instances, perhaps 
in most, I feel there would be general agreement as to 
my view among psychiatrists, it is better for the reader 
to assume that I speak for myself rather than for psychi- 
.ii l ists in general, 1 

1 As this matter of “ disagreement among 1 experts ’gives 
• Mhculty to so many people, it might be well to press the 
riiaiter a little further. That in making observations there 
hould be, in any given instance, differences of opinion as to 
wli.ii has been observed is understandable ; the observed fact 
1 1 nving been agreed upon, it is understandable also that there 
dmuld be differences of opinion in interpreting these facts, 
IW are not concerned with this which would seem quite 
ample and common to all professions, although it is often 
mm iiitsing even to members of other professions—when it 
m cur| in another profession. 

What concerns us is this : medical training, as no doubt 

h.u.f.n. B 
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Rabbi 1 rAYAium has permitted me to include his article* 
" Unn (union Less Confounded : A Rabbi Takes Up the 
Challenge of a Psychiatrist ”, in reply to Chapter V : 
" (Jm From Confusion Indeed he has done me the 
ei>urtesy of granting this permission before it was pos¬ 
sible for me to furnish him with a copy of my reply, 
11 I late : Confusion Worse Confounded ”, I wished to 
include this paper, for I know no abler statement of the 

training in other professions, does not cover the entire field 
as found in practice. The physician, for example, has not 
received in his medical training instruction, which means to 
be presented with objectively obtained and considered data, 
concerning problems that formerly were, and, in large part, 
still are, considered “ moral 33 problems. Problems of sexual 
hygiene, the frequency and mode of intercourse, masturbation, 
and the like, are examples of this. As these problems come 
in the mind of the community to be associated with hygiene 
rather than with morals, however, they are brought more and 
more frequently to the physician rather than to the priest. 
But the physician has no special knowledge from his training 
and, unless his professional experience has led him to a study 
of the particular problem, his advice, given as medical advice, 
is based only upon his own “ moral 33 view or his own personal 
experience. A thing is, therefore, “ good 33 if it has been good 
for him and <( bad 33 if it has been bad for him ; it is <f moral 53 
if he has no feeling about the matter, or if, perhaps, for purely 
personal reasons, he finds himself in rebellion against an 
opposite earlier moral training ; or it is £t Immoral 33 if it is 
not in harmony with what he was taught as a child and if no 
emotional reason exists for him to be in rebellion against this. 

The same situation is to be found in the field of psychiatry 
where training has not concerned itself with many problems 
which were not formerly considered psychiatric but “ moral 33 
or “ social 33 and where further professional experience, either 
through lack of opportunity or indisposition, has not led to a 
study of these problems. Here the psychiatrist, when con¬ 
sulted, must likewise fall back upon early moral, religious and 
social training, and although his advice is given as “ psychiatric >3 , 
and that implies scientific, it has no more scientific foundation 
than the advice of any other person who early received the 
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I,itiim of modern religion, and the quality of the paper 
i * only to be obtained by reading it as a whole. To 
it tempt to summarize it, paraphrase it or to quote here 
mil (here from it would be to do it a serious injustice, 
I wish also to express my indebtedness to Dr. L. Rosen- 
'di-irt, Director of the Institute for Neuro-Psychiatric 
I'niphylaxis in Moscow for his graciousness and assist- 
ma* at all times. 


FRANKWOOD E. WILLIAMS. 

ime moral, religious and social training. That this makes 
lm a wide difference of opinion can be easily understood. 
Thui ihere is, after all, a difference in value between the opinion 
-►1 ji psychiatrist, or general physician, and the opinion of 
'mother equally intelligent person for the reason that the 
|'nv< hiatrist at least brings to the consideration of a problem 
new to him a tl trained 33 mind, does not help matters ; indeed, 
h lends to make it more difficult. A “ trained 31 mind, working 
noi on the basis of objective, impersonal knowledge, but upon 
Hi. basis of subjective, personal experience, can be very dan- 
i r < rous. It has prestige in the first place, and therefore inspires 

.I ideuce, and, in the second place, it appears to do one thing 

while doing another and can (here is where the training is 
iiplffitid) make what it is doing and its opinion seem reasonable 
'*nd right. 
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CHAPTER I 

THOSE CRAZY RUSSIANS 

I \\TNT to Russia to study mental hygiene. I had been 
1 - I to believe that things were being accomplished there 
thiit are impossible here. What I found was that the 
■ lillbrence was the difference between our philosophies 
mI ISIc. In America, as in Britain, we live in a democracy 
\i[li supposedly equal opportunity for all and personal 
progress dependent upon the success of our competition 
yhiIi others. In Russia under Communism—but what 
I luimd in Russia did not come easily; it meant re- 
■,i -ling my whole approach to what I had been looking 
lor Let me first point out, then, as a stepping-stone, 
iImL concerning individual vicissitudes under democracy, 
H Ims been our view, based on what we thought we knew 
>il ]personal mental hygiene, that outward circumstance 
line:, not produce the devastating mental effect that it 
t commonly supposed to do. It may be the straw that 
biraks the camePs back but it is not the cause of the 
weakness in the camel’s back. 

\ business man develops insomnia because of worry 
i i i Ins business. The insomnia is not primarily due to 
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difficulties in the business, but the state of the business 
may be the factor that will tip his insecurity balance far 
enough to produce the insomnia; or it may be the 
situation he will grasp to explain or excuse an insomnia 
not otherwise explicable to him. What are the prob¬ 
lems involved ? The insomnia is not a mental-hygiene 
problem- he is already ill. The mental-hygiene prob¬ 
lem is, how to arrange matters so that neither he nor 
anyone else will need to have insomnia. There are two 
approaches to this : so arrange business that a condition 
cannot arise to cause him enough anxiety to upset his 
psychological balance (absurd); or, looking to the future, 
so direct his emotional development that a crisis will be 
unable to upset his balance (probably also absurd). 

We recognize in America that there are, so far as 
we can see, only these two ways out and yet each seems 
quite impossible. It would be an optimist who would 
believe that business could ever be anything but “ the 
race to the swift, the devil take the hindmost ” and this 
must induce almost continuous anxiety. There is there¬ 
fore no fundamental mental-hygiene effort in this direc¬ 
tion here. Our attack is more along the lines of child 
training and development—but without much conviction 
of important success, unless over a very long time, 
because it must be done in an atmosphere of competition 
and rivalry that vitiates everything from the start and 
at every step. Further, whatever we may do in this 
direction, our work as mental hygienists has little relation¬ 
ship to anything else. It is but an incident among many 
other unrelated things. There is co-operative effort, to 
be sure, but each unit in the co-operation is a unit, after 
all, with its own responsibilities and aims and the joint 
enterprise is but incidental in any instance. There is 
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nu locus, only foci. There is no unity of activity ; there 
is no one goal that we all have definitely in mind, 

Russia, without apparently being aware of the im¬ 
possibility, has grappled with both these absurdities ; 
directly with the first, only indirectly with the second. 
(And when I speak of “ Russia ” I mean new Russia, 
nut old Russia or the mixture of what is left of old and 
new ; and not of something altogether accomplished but 
nf something very definitely in the making.) The first 
r; attacked by a sweeping effort to relieve anxiety pres¬ 
sures—precisely those pressures which m our society 
accumulate until the balance is upset and the strongest 
individual finds himself in difficulty—if it is no more 
(iii id it is quite enough) than with a middle-aged dis- 
r ti u ragem ent, bit te r ness, cy iii cis m, frust ration ; or anxie ty 
m regard to work, food, housing, personal progress, 
vocational and professional opportunity, sex life, marriage 
nid the establishment of a family, illness, education of 

i Ibklren, future security of a family. 

In so far as this social relief of anxiety is successful 
11 leaves the individual at the level of his anxiety-poten- 

ii ii as he entered life at adolescence. What can that 
mean. ? No one can tell. One can easily believe that it 
may mean a great deal. Certainly in a population of 160 
millions it must be a parole for hundreds of thousands. 
That it can be enough one cannot grant, regardless of 
iht' optimism of the Russians, unless we are entirely 
wrong in regard to the aetiology of anxiety* But if we 
.M r right in regard to the aetiology of anxiety, then the 
Russians are right in their approach to the problem as 
i whole, for the fundamental aetiology can be attacked 
only indirectly and only as an accompaniment of tremen¬ 
dous social change. 
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The present approach promises the greatest amount 
of success in the shortest time—provided it can succeed 
at all. And inherent in the present attack upon unneces¬ 
sary overloading of anxiety is an indirect attack upon 
the fundamentals of anxiety -or, so it may be. There 
will not be agreement about this. Sentimental disagree¬ 
ment need not trouble us; such disagreement as will 
come from serious and competent students of the prob¬ 
lem must he considered. At the moment, however, 
one’s view on either side can only be speculative. Time 
alone can tell. I 'he question is, Will the present approach 
tend to solve the problem of high anxiety-potential by 
bringing to a minimum those psychological factors 
within the growing child that lead to anxiety, or will a 
wholly new set of (actors be created that may be no 
better than the old ? Will a totally new condition be pro¬ 
duced or will new problems merely replace the old ones ? 

The indirect attack lies in the freedom of the parents 
and the children I rum the home, That our emotionally 
overheated homes produce the factors that create anxiety 
there can be little doubt. What will happen in a com¬ 
pletely aerated home ? Not in drafty or even gusty 
homes such aw we often see here, but in homes hygieni- 
cally aerated ; in homes where the home is a rich part 
of the life of the father and mother, but not the whole 
life; where the children are welcomed and represent 
something lor which there could be no substitute, but 
do not represent everything ; where children can feel 
that they belong, but not exclusively; where children 
will have a loyalty, but not a total loyalty, probably 
not even a first loyalty. 

That something of psychological importance will hap¬ 
pen we can well believe; that it will be for good there 
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I certainly reason for believing ; that it may carry with 
it other kinds of seed there may possibly be reason for 
believing; that it is an experiment worth trying surely 
110 informed person would deny. And this experiment 
must come about as it is inherent in the social changes 

II mt have to do with the relief of anxiety-overloading. 

These generalizations of mine were not what I applied 
1 oadymade to the situation. They came only haltingly 
after much baffling exploration. Let me retrace my steps. 

I went to Russia not differentiating particularly be- 
tween psychiatry, social psychiatry and mental hygiene. 

I went thinking in terms of hospitals, outpatient clinics, 
schools for the feebleminded, special classes in the public 
schools; of clinics in correctional institutions, clinics in 
(he courts (particularly juvenile), clinics in social agencies, 
community clinics; of psychiatric social work, modern 
types of training in mental-hygiene personnel, psychi¬ 
atrists, psychologists and psychiatric social workers ; and 
finally of child-guidance clinics, mental-hygiene clinics 
hi schools and colleges, vocational guidance, personnel 
work in industry, teacher and parental training. 

I arrived and went to work. First inquiry : Have 

II icy this type of organization and that? Yes. And 
how many of each ? So and so many. Not particularly 
impressive. And how many patients visit the clinic in 
a day, a month, a year ? So and so. Nothing special. 
I'sychiatrists at the courts? Yes. All prisoners ex¬ 
amined before trial or before sentence ? No. What 
I ict cent ? Apparently not quite as well as we are doing. 

Alcoholic Preventorium. The usual questions as to 
number of patients, length of stay, method of admission 
and finally—results ? Fifty to sixty per cent. What! 
Well, here is something ! Fifty to sixty per cent re- 
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covery—and after how long ? Six months. And what 
happens after six months ? They all do well. You 
follow them for how long ? Six months. But how then 
do you know what happens after six months ? Oh, we 
are sure they all do well—or at least most of them. 
You hope they do, but how can you know ? Oh, we ' 
feel quite sure. Well, that's that, and it doesn't look 
very good. 

The Pro p hy lac to r i u m for Prostitutes. The same ques¬ 
tions and in the end the same answer—sure that every¬ 
thing is well without follow-up data that could make it 
possible to know. And so through all the range of psy¬ 
chiatric and mental-hygiene organizations; note-book 
pages filled with questions and answers. 

I noted a restlessness at times as I persisted, particu¬ 
larly if I were driving home questions that tended to 
expose possible inadequacies or to reveal an actual lack 
of facts in support of certain confident assertions. Some¬ 
times, particularly when dealing with a younger un- 
travel led official, inexperienced in dealing with foreigners, 

I noted a certain bewilderment on his part Why all 
these questions ? What were they trying to get at ? 
But everyone was polite and kindly and willing no end 
to be of service and get whatever information was 
wanted even though they couldn't understand what 
reason there was for it all. 

And certainly a dozen times I had been asked if I 
did not want to visit the Museum of the Revolution, 
the Park of Culture and Rest, a factory, a public kitchen. 
Propaganda ? Was this to distract one's attention from 
what one was here to do—-the gathering of facts in regard 
to mental hygiene in Russia ? But I had always politely 
declined ; refused to be dragged away from the job and 
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lu be filled up with propaganda. “ If there is time later 
I shall be delighted to see those things but now I must 
visit hospitals and clinics,” 

And so, after inquiry and orientation, visitation. Hos¬ 
pital. Good average, clean, not too crowded, a begin¬ 
ning of occupational therapy. Number of patients to 
physicians, nurses? Not bad. Training of the nurse, 

] isychiatrist ? Sounds a bit inadequate. Out-patient de¬ 
partment ? No. Social workers ? Yes. There is a 
great deal of talk about social work but it all seems a 
bit vague. 

There is a department for children here. Two hun¬ 
dred of them—two hundred insane children ? What in 
the world can that mean ? Let's get there as quickly as 
possible. Ages ? Eight to eighteen. Feeble minded ? 
A few, not many. Then what ? These are manic- 
depressive, these epileptic, these dementia prseeox. 
Shades of German psychiatry ! Here is a special section 

for disturbed dementia prsecox ; a hallway with small 
rooms at either side, what in the old days we would 
have called u strong ” rooms for disturbed patients, A 
lad of nine in his nightgown stands by his bed crying, 
lie talks readily to our motherly interpreter—she has 
two of her own—and why does he cry ? He wants to 
go home ; he wants his mother and his brothers. 

We continue through the wards. It is early afternoon 
of a pleasant autumn day. It is the rest hour and every 
child is in bed. None is asleep but all are in bed rest¬ 
ing, the manic-depressives here and the dementia preecox 
there. Also the psychopathic personalities and the con¬ 
stitutional psychopathic inferiors- Mental hygiene in 
Russia! One wishes that in some miraculous way one 
could waft Stevenson and Lowrey and Ken worthy and 
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Thom and Levy and a few motor-car loads of their 
assistants over here to clean out this place. It should be 
said, however, that on the physical side these children 
were receiving excellent care. 

But if we can possibly get a toe-hold on a tram we 
must proceed to the prison and perhaps there we will 
find evidence of mental hygiene. 

But every doctor, every psychologist—it would seem 
almost every nurse, if not some of the patients, even 
the eight-year-olds —has asked us if we have seen or if 
we would not like to visit the Museum of the Revolu¬ 
tion, the Park of Culture and Rest, a factory, a food 
kitchen. This eternal propaganda ! And it's all through 
the hospital busts and pictures of Lenin and Karl 
Marx, every ward organized on a communistic basis 
with its chosen leader, again even to the eight-year-olds, 
each ward with its classes in socialism, each with its 
communistic paper prepared by the patients (hand- 
lettering on large man ilia sheets) and fastened upon the 
wall. 

The prison for women. Psychiatrists ? Yes, but 
none is at the prison at the moment. All examined ? 
Yes, it is believed so. Much abnormality found ? No, 
not much, only occasion^. Psychologists ? Yes, our 
informant is the psychologist. Intelligent tests ? Y-e-s, 
with little enthusiasm. What is the average intellectual 
age ? Oh, they are practically all normal; a few mental 
defectives, perhaps. How many ? Not many. And 
your duties ? Education. Reading and writing and the 
like ? A little, not much ; there are a large number 
of illiterates ; these are organized into classes and taught 
by others. And your duties ? Educational—which turns 
out to be teaching Communism. Social work ? Yes, 
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,igain very vague. Method of treatment ? Occupational 
leaching, self-government and “education”. Results? 

< lnod. Follow-up ? Not much—but have you visited 
die Museum of the Revolution, the Park of Culture 
and Rest, a factory, a public kitchen ! ! ! 

Days of this—and yet, where is the mental hygiene ? 

< hie has found the usual sort of thing : hospital, special 
school, clinic; one has met psychiatrists, psychologists, 
pedologists and has heard much of social work. But one 
lias found nothing exceptional. Good organization, good 
work here and there as it might be found anywhere. 
But certainly nothing worth travelling six thousands of 
miles to see. 

And yet I was not discouraged, though I ached with 
the exertion of it all, this running about in a city with 
practically no taxis and too few trams. Weary and 
with nothing as reward I should have been discouraged. 
But I was not; nor did I regret that I had come. I 
was glad that I had come. There is mental hygiene 
here. There is something to learn . One is somehow 
aware of this. But what and where is it ? 

In a queer sort of way there is t£ mental hygiene ” all 
over the place. There is something different about the 
crowds on the street; there is something different about 
the jams in the trams, about the patients in the hospitals, 
the convicts in the prisons, the children in the special 
schools. And with the professional people with whom 
I had talked—why were they a bit puzzled by all my 
questions, why were they not discouraged and a bit 
embarrassed at having to give so many negative or com¬ 
promising answers ? They should have been. But they 
weren't particularly; there was a something in them 
beyond these questions ; there was an assurance and con- 
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fidence in them that was not disturbed by their negative 
answers. 

Dirt. I got the first clue to what I was seeking through 
dirt. 

These people are dirty ! Frightfully dirty ! Did one 
ever see such hordes of shabby people* hordes that jam 
the smaller streets and swarm over the larger squares 
at all times of day and late into the night. And such 
people—bedraggled, patched and dirty. It is oppressive. 
Rut dirty ? Frightfully dirty ! Wait—an idea—the first 
ray of light. How about those trams? 

For days I have been riding miles upon miles in those 
trams. It has been cool, sometimes rainy, so that the 
windows have been closed. For a half-hour at a time 
I have been spread like a paste through those trams. 
No sardine box ever was so full as a Moscow tram ; 
by comparison the underground at the rush hour is 
like a football match with the stands half empty. One 
is indeed a lloating spirit. One's legs may be anywhere, 
one is not sure where they have gone. The only member 
one is aware of is the arm and hand with which one is 
clutching at someone. The other arm has floated off 
somewhere and one can only hope that it will return 
eventually with the legs. The solidity one feels around 
the middle, is it the lady's buttocks or one's own stomach, 
and behind is it one's own buttocks or someone else's 
stomach ? It does not really matter; for the moment 
we are just one solid body, Windows closed, scarcely 
enough air to breathe -and yet I was not ill; odours 
that should have turned one's stomach were not there. 
(Others report differently, I know. Rut I wonder. I 
can only report my own experience and what, as a shock, 
it revealed to me about myself. Later, on inquiry, I 
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Famed that every section of the city has several com¬ 
munity bath-houses and that they are popular and much 
used.) 

Because these people ought to be dirty, by my stand- 
.irds, they were dirty. Nowhere, in America, could one 
find so many people on the street dressed so shabbily— 
not in the worst sections of our cities. Such clothes mean 
dirt. Clothes twice as good would mean dirt and much 
dirt in America. Therefore they must mean dirt in 
Russia. Rut they didn't—and that was my clue. 

I would have sworn I had come to Russia open-minded, 
even hopefully, and ready to learn. Rut I had brought 
a plan, a system, an ideology with me. I had brought 
measuring-rods with which I was familiar. I thought I 
knew what I was to look for and how I was to judge 
il; when I found it. I had gone to Russia as I might 
have gone to some other part of my own country to make 
a “ survey ". Although unaware of it, I had gone to 
Russia to see how much of our idea they had absorbed 
r ather than to find out what their idea might be and how 
they were working it out and w ? ith what success. 

Had I visited the Museum of the Revolution, the Park 
of Culture and Rest, a factory, a community kitchen ? 

Perhaps at the risk of being innoculated with propa¬ 
ganda it would be well to let the Russians tell me what 
is in their minds rather than for me to propagandize 
myself by collecting information on the hooks of my 
questionable questions. 

How do the Russians conceive mental hygiene and 
how are they working out mental-hygiene problems in 
accordance with their conceptions ? Another thought 
occurs at this time : we have long held that these things 

hospitals, special schools and classes, court and prison 
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clinics and the like, important social undertakings in 
themselves—are not “ mental hygiene **; that they have 
come to be thought of as mental hygiene because their 
activities have been carried on under that name ; but that 
mental hygiene must have to do with keeping well people 
welly of so organizing life and the emotional develop¬ 
ment of the individual that the anxieties and fears that 
lead to defensive reactions on his part and which end in 
inefficiency> unhappiness and often illness and anti-social 
conduct, be minimized so that he may be in a position to 
contribute of his best. Is it possible that this idea, which 
has such feeble recognition in the West, where our energy 
goes so preponderately into the rehabilitation of the 
perhaps ten to fifteen per cent of the population that 
has got into difficulty in our efforts to solve the “ crime ” 
problem, the “ problem of the feebleminded ” and Haif a 
dozen other 44 problems * —is it possible that Russia is 
thinking in terms of one hundred per cent of the popu¬ 
lation, of mental hygiene in a positive instead of a nega¬ 
tive sense ? 

Rose ostein (director of the State Institute for Mental 
Hygiene in Moscow) drops a remark, “ The difference 
between mental hygiene in Russia and America,” he 
says, “ is that in America you have propaganda about 
mental hygiene and excellent work with individuals in 
your child-guidance clinics and clinics in the schools and 
colleges, while in Russia wc have mental hygiene propa¬ 
ganda and our work is with the mass rather than with 
the individual.” 

He has put it in a nutshell; and it is the thing for 
which we have been fumbling for days. Now comes some 
light on why our questions were regarded with such 
bewilderment and why we were so frequently asked if we 
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find ini 1 lie Museum of Revolution, the Park of Culture 
mil 10 si, a factory, a community kitchen. What we were 
\ Imi): about was not mental hygiene, except of a sort; 
ilwtr other things were mental hygiene. Why were we 
I .1I1, ring with the one and paying no attention to the 
m i ( m 1 f 

: .<m! was that I came to see that the difference between 
mt Mai hygiene in America and mental hygiene in Russia 
1 1 fir difference between life, or the philosophy of 

lifi , mi America, and life, or the philosophy of life, in 
1 h aa As I said at the beginning, in America we live 
mi 1 democracy, with equal opportunity for all and per- 
miuI progress dependent upon the success of our com- 
P« m ion with others. In Russia one lives not in a com- 
numeric state, but in a state in the process of building 
it rmfization based upon communism, where the indi- 
11fi1.1l j ■ important but as a part of the group, and the 
. mm ip is important but only in the sense that it is made 
♦ip lit i m 1 i v (duals. The two are the same thing. I am an 
individual but I am the group ; I am the group but I am 

.dividual. There is only one loyalty—to the group, 

. .fiat is myself; or to myself, but that is the group. 

I In (Minds simple enough, but what follows logically 

... is not so easily grasped. It is, however, funda- 

hii Mai and nothing is to be understood in Russia until 
tin 1, understood. Our difficulty in understanding it is 

I... here we have nothing comparable. One has a 

I- ilt v fie re not to a group but to many groups and as 
1 In m 1 crests of these various groups often come into 

.[In 1, conflict arises within us, 

I’lir first step in Russian mental hygiene, therefore, is 
ili- ' Mipfiusis upon the worth-whileness of the individual 
tin , may sound strange to many who have read about 

‘MIN. C 
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Russia—and the importance of what happens to the 
individual. 

In a programme, as I outlined it earlier in this chapter, 
so general as to coincide practically with a social pro¬ 
gramme, what is the function of the psychiatrist or the 
psychologist ? 

To the limit of their personnel he is in the school, the 
prison, the court, the special agency, the factory, as here. 
Rut with this important difference. He is much inter¬ 
ested in tlic individual who has become ill or maladjusted 
in his situation (as we are) and uses his best skill and 
the facilities at his command in recovering that individual 
—for that individual is important; the difference between 
illness and health is the difference between an effective 
and an ineffective. But that is not all of his function. 
His most important function is to see to it that the 
methods and procedure in the school, the prison, the 
agency, the factory^ arc such as to build up the mental 
health of those engaged there rather than to injure or 
destroy it . What a crazy idea ! What a crazy place ! 

The school, the social agency, the prison, the clinic, 
the factory do not exist in and of themselves, each with 
an independent programme. The school is not just pro¬ 
viding u culture ”, tile social agency “ relief”, the court 
“justice”, the prison “reform”, the clinic “adjust¬ 
ment ”, the factory stockings. There are not six pro¬ 
grammes here. There is but one programme. There is, 
therefore, no artificial antagonism between the psychia¬ 
trist and the principal of the school, the warden of the 
prison, the foreman of the factory, Each has the same 
objective—their part (school, agency, prison, factory) in 
the whole programme (the one general programme). 
There is but one question, therefore : How can we gain 
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■ m objective, that is, contribute our part to the whole ? 
In "iher words, again, unified activity not co-operative 
n iivily t and a unity of activity that obtains both within 
<h uiganizatioh and between organizations. 

It .ill sounds a bit fantastic, like a world gone mad. 
WL. ever heard of human beings behaving like that? 

1 ni 1 lie most fantastic part of it all is that it is actually 
i'mh l'ss, although not accomplished, to be sure, among 
hundred and sixty millions of people spread over a 
dun! of the earth’s surface. And the greatest fraud of 
'll 1 1 lint it would seem to be nothing but the commonest 
Itind iff common sense. So common that one wonders 
h'»w nno could have been so fooled. 




CHAPTER II 

RUSSIA: A NATION OF ADOLESCENTS 


Of the many misconceptions in regard to Russia, three 
seem to me of special importance : 

That what is happening in Russia is exceedingly com¬ 
plicated and therefore difficult to understand; 

That Russia is engaged in an industrial revolution; 
That the Russians are realists of the hardest and cruelest 
type. 

What has happened in Russia is quite simple. They 
have got rid of God, They have taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of understanding and organizing their 
world. Getting rid of God means, of course, merely get¬ 
ting rid of God-priest ideology and all its supernatural 
ramifications it in no way limits the potentialities of the 
individual for human fellowship, Murky-mindedness 
melts like snow before the sun. 

The revolution in Russia is essentially not industrial, 
but spiritual, 'file industrial side is merely an incident, 
a means to an end. It looms large at present and it is 
important, but behind it is something more important. 
Russia is probably the only country in the world to-day 
that has a significant spiritual life. 

The Russians themselves disavow with scorn “ capita¬ 
listic idealism ” and choose to call themselves “ dialectical 
materialists ”, They are materialists of the realest sort 
—up to a point. Nowhere are physical or social problems 
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ippmnched with such realism—-at least up to a point. 
1 ImI point in each instance is the limit of their know- 
li\ry ; not necessarily the limit of knowledge—but the 
> fruit of their present thinking. That their realism stops 
a 11 us pcjint Is understandable But then what ? Realism 

.Id demand a halt, an admission of the end of the 

..1, die formulation of further investigation along 

» ili tie lines in order to discover new trails that might 
li i«l somewhere. In certain fields, physical, chemical, 
du 1 done. In the social and human field the Russian 
u tin point somersaults into an idealism for which there 
1 < ,iMvly a counterpart in “capitalism”, an idealism 

Gi.h becomes naivete. In spite of his scorn of c£ ideal- 
1 m lie acts as an idealist, but an idealist whose realism 
r i him from sentimentality, 

line explanation may lie in the “ psychology ” which 
1 In revolutionary leaders studied before the Revolution 
1 In v studied everything else, Lenin is said to have had 
limn than three hundred men and women trained in 

1 mi .. professions in the European universities, ready 

1-1 *prcial responsibilities. This preparation was going 
mu during a period when “ psychology ” scarcely existed, 
1 1 p sychology as there was consisted either of phiio- 
al discussions about the “ will ”, “ emotion ” and 
iln Mu , or of nervous physiology. What there was the 

.hilinuary leaders devoured line by line, but through 

mm l,nilt of their own their knowledge of “ psychology ” 

1 I n less, and is to-day far less, than of any other field, 

I h< y were forced to a psychological idealism because 
ili>>, bail no other psychology with which to work, 

1 m 11 ili tdy for them it is an idealism not wholly unjusti- 
1 luii it has its limitation. As the limit becomes dear—- 
■ ■■ i u.nh their searching self-criticism, like nothing in the 
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world, they will be quick to see it—they will, no doubt, 
become as realistic in. psychology as in electro-dynamics. 

“ Ah,” but someone says, “ how I wish I had their lack 
of knowledge if I could be as successful at putting some¬ 
thing over.” . 

The writer of a recent article in The (New York) 
Nation’s series, “ If I were Dictator ”, remarked that 
among other things he would send a commission to Russia 
to study their psychological methods. Not a bad idea : 
there is much to learn. But our friend is confusing 
psychology with “ salesmanship ” and guides advertised 
under that name for “ putting one’s self across ”. The 

psychology ” that has worked in Russia is the simplest 
in the world—show by what you do that you mean what 
you say. 

The question as to whether the Russian is an “ idealist ” 
or “ realist ”—to oppose the two, for the moment begging 
the question of a combination—is not merely academic ; 
it has important implications for mental hygiene. Up 
to a point the Russians handle a maladjusted individual 
with the best realism. When this succeeds, well and good. 
When it fails—then they are stumped. The curious part 
is that at the point where we are idealists if not senti¬ 
mentalists, they are realists ; and at the point where they 
become idealists we do our best work as realists. We 
sentimentalize a great deal about the individual, his 
potentialities, his sacred person, his freedom, his oppor¬ 
tunity—at this point we arc thorough idealists—then we 
turn him loose to devour or be devoured. After he has 
been thoroughly mauled and beaten up we become realists 
and in the best realistic fashion examine him to find out 
what is the matter with him that he has got all out of 
“ adjustment ”. 
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While we are sentimentalizing about the individual 
lb. Russians are asserting that the individual is important 
,n.l 1 hat he shall have an opportunity to develop his 

,.hi i.ilities. Here they would assert that they are not 

I. il inis, but realists. ‘If the individual becomes “ raalad- 

.I " (the point at which we become at least partially 

i. ili'iis) the Russian tries to blind himself to the fact 
ib.it there might actually be something wrong with the 
individual himself, insists that he is quite all right and 
il. <1 more of the same social medicine will cure him. If 
m 1 In- end—and they are patient beyond words—the 
individual does not (cannot, and for definite reasons, as 
1111 r realism would say) adjust, then there is sharp, quick 
1. 11.. 11 and off he goes to life in some permanent quarters. 
■-1..1 as a punishment {by which they have recognized 
m hat they have tended to deny) but as one who will 
mu m cannot, for reasons beyond reach (which is not 
mil in many instances), pull his load in the boat. 

\ml yet the Russians are quite right in the method 
ih. v an- pursuing at the moment—provided they do not 
■ |< ci'ivc ihemselves—as a straightforward realistic policy 
in 1 Ik- face of a definite situation. The vastness of the 

.I. Making in Russia and the speed with which many 

ihm, must be accomplished preclude spending too much 

1. over unpromising material. Russia’s job at the 

. cut is to find, prepare and get into action her effec- 

itvi-i. She is right in assuming that the great majority of 

... hundred and sixty million are capable of being 

, lli 1 live, given proper opportunity ; she is further right 
in believing that the great majority of her delinquents, 

.... and other social parasites, most of whom have 

li 11I no opportunity, are also capable of becoming social 
.Unlives. The Russians would insist that this was 
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equally true in any of the Western countries* Admitting 
this in part, on the whole one would have to deny it* In 
the winnowing process now going on in Russia there will 
be a residue— there is already a residue, Russia will find, 
as others have found by methods as realistic as any used 
in solving electrical problems, that there are individual 
differences which must be taken into account in the last 
analysis. That there exists a greater equality of potenti¬ 
ality than shows up in any u capitalistic ” country, one 
would grant at once ; and also that many of the “ differ¬ 
ences ” in capitalistic countries are artificially created by 
a combination of sentimentality and cruelty* But not 
alh One will watch with the greatest interest to see if 
the Russian system- the totality of ideology and plan- 
does not create a greater equality by diminishing the 
number of 11 differences JJ * But differences there will be : 
a future problem which Russians no doubt will eventually 
attack as realistically as they now attack other problems* 
Having decided to organize their own lives and having 
set a goal the Communist State—the Russians have 
not fumbled and staggered toward this ideal bearing 
banners and shouting slogans* Planned activity, as the 
world knows, is the key to their progress* 

Outside of Russia one hears mostly of the industrial 
planning* The Five-Year Plan has become almost 
synonymous with that part of the total plan which involves 
industry* Planning, however, involves every activity 
within the nation, even to the work of a research student 
in one of the many scientific institutes. Things are not 
left to individual inspiration or mood or voluntary co¬ 
operation. To contemplate the thinking that has gone 
on in working out the details of these plans gives one a 
headache. Amazing common sense has been used in 
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. mphaaig and proportion, putting first things first, sub- 
mi. n-.mg professional pride and bumptiousness. Examin- 
inr 1 lie strides that have been made in carrying out the 
|i|.m, knowing with what human material it has had to 
1 11 1 (one in the face of difficulties such as lack of training, 
11MI grass illiteracy, knowing, too, how infinitely lesser 
1 .1 nr. fail in our own country with personnel trained 
i>i< mrrnbly to the last minute, one becomes thoughtful* 
These plans are not superimposed from above* They 
in worked out from below, co-ordinated, promulgated 
»iid directed from above—but with responsibility for 
, ii lying out below* The plan begins and ends with the 
individual and each individual can feel his responsibility 
M both points. 1 

The printed plan for medicine consists of a volume of 
. vnal hundred pages. What are the needs—country, 
village, city, nation ; what is the order of importance of 
1 In .< needs ; what have we to meet these needs ; how can 
1 In best be distributed ; what are the minimal needs at 
u 1 v one point; what can be done at oncte to meet this 
iiimiinnl need ; in five years can we have the situation 
m liar id —no ; what may we reasonably expect; what is 
1 In fust series of steps, the second, the third; roughly 
li.ii should we be looking forward to in the second five- 
■ 11 period, the third ? 

Similar plans exist in nursing, teaching, housing, cook- 
mg, 1 lie so-called “ social problems ”, in every activity* 
\nd these are not isolated plans, a nursing plan growing 
up parallel and antagonistic to a medical plan with smiling 

1 Kir an excellent account of the steps in preparation and 
m«i I mil of administration of a “plan” (coal industry) see, 
< H1 .1 vations on Management in the Soviet Union”, by 
VI m v Van Kleeck, Director of Social Studies, Russell Sage 
1.kit ion. New York, Taylor Society Bulletin, April, 1933* 
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“ co-operation ” on the outside and bitterness on the 
inside, or a teaching plan growing side by side with other 
social activities but with a wall around it through which 
one may pass only as an intruder. Physician, nurse, 
educator, social worker are building Communism. Their 
pride is not in their person, their position, their profes¬ 
sion but in what as individuals, professional or non-pro¬ 
fessional, they can contribute to the one undertaking that 
has meaning for them all. This is true also of artists, 
dramatists, musicians, writers ; it explains why so much 
that they do appears to us as “ propaganda T To them 
Communist subjects are as natural an expression as trees 
or the Volga and they are mystified by our use of the 
word “ propaganda 

When we come to the scientists mocking at “ pure 
science ”, 41 capitalistic science ”, and establishing Red 
Institutes to make Red Science we are stumped for a 
moment a good many members of the International 
Psycho-technical Congress that met in Moscow at the 
time of my first visit were left gnashing their teeth and 
spluttering but it is best to count ten, if not a hundred, 
before starting to splutter. A fact is still a fact in Russia, 
but for the moment the Russian scientist would like to 
know where the fact belongs in the order of facts before 
he gets too excited about it. Facts, like everything else 
at this critical time, have got to ££ behave The scien¬ 
tist too is building Communism. Since he is building it 
realistically, he has a tremendous respect for facts. He 
has no desire to deny facts ; he intends to use every one. 
If you think otherwise, take him for a fool and try to 
ask him a few simple questions that will go to the heart 
of the matter and bring down his house like a stack of 
cards—you will burn your fingers a nice bright red. 
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This attitude toward science, facts, what you will, has 
iirquently been compared to "Catholic Science” or 
i\h diodist; Science ” and, as it is agreed that there can 
hr no such thing, it is assumed that there cannot be a 
" Red Science T True enough, in that sense, but a little 
investigation will show that the Russian scientist holds 

• i|imlly as ridiculous any special science and that he, too, 
does not wish to prejudice facts by any standard other 
i lun scientific. The fact scientifically established becomes 

* pail of life and the question becomes how can that fact 
Im used in the undertaking now in hand? 

The medical organization in Moscow can be taken as 
m example of the type that is being worked out in all 
purls of Russia, though still far from being realized 
11 u i mghout the country. Moscow is divided into fourteen 
ilnllints. Each district is covered with a network of 

■ ..unity clinics leading usually from a central district 

■ Imie through neighbourhood clinics to the factories, the 
i liools and other institutions w r ithin the district. Lines 

ui i he other direction lead from the central clinic to the 
hospitals, general and special, located in Moscow and its 
mi v irons. Passage up and down these lines is easy. The 

■ m [-.mization functions as a whole, not as a loosely joined 
m res of clinics and hospitals, each jealous and ambitious, 

I-ui ££ co-operative ! \ An individual can be passed 
«llirimtly through this entire chain from factory, home, 
11 mol to hospital if that is necessary, or his needs can 
I - .mended to at various points in the chain if that is all 
ih.ii L required. The aim is efficient and prompt treat- 
huh i of anyone who is ill, to the full extent of his need ; 
i lu* restoration of the individuaFs effectiveness as quickly 
ui i an be done with safety ; the teaching of hygiene and 
'I*' prevention of illness. 
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The central clinic in each district is a large organiza¬ 
tion equipped not only for general medicine but for the 
handling of special problems. The neighbourhood clinic 
is naturally smaller and devoted to general medicine and 
the specialties most likely to be needed- From all clinics 
both general clinicians and specialists are " on call ” to 
visit the sick in their homes- In addition to psychiatrists 
daily “ on call ” at the clinics there are two psychiatrists 
“ on call 55 during the night. 

The work and plans of the Ordinka Street General 
Prophylactic Dispensary in the name of Professor Rein 
in the Lenin District of Moscow are good examples of 
community-clinic organization and planning. In this 
district there are sixty neighbourhood clinics. In 1927- 
28 when the clinic was organized there were thirty- 
three, These were increased to thirty-eight in 1929, to 
forty-seven in 1930 and the plan calls for a further increase 
in 1932 to seventy and in 1933 to eighty. In 1929 there 
were eighty general physicians visiting in the homes from 
this clinic; in 1930, one hundred ; 1931, one hundred 
and thirty ; the plan calls for an increase to one hundred 
and sixty during 1932-33, In 1929-30 the pediatricians 
on the staff were increased to thirty-one. The number 
was increased in 1931 to thirty-six. The plan calls for 
forty-two in 1932 and forty-six in 1933. In 1933 the 
staff is to consist of more than two hundred and thirty- 
six physicians, one hundred and sixty general, forty-six 
pediatricians, twenty tuberculosis specialists for adults 
and ten for children, with the addition of neurologists 
and psychiatrists, gynaecologists, ear, nose, and throat 
specialists, and so on. There are at the present time 
eight neurologists and psychiatrists on duty at this clinic, 
with plans for doubling this number. The plan for this 
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.h'lh ict calls for a medical unit for each factory employ- 
ms: hmr hundred or more workers ; for smaller factories, 
i nurse first-aid unit. 

Tliere is a clinic surprising for a factory at the Red 
t la>.' Textile works in Leningrad where seven thousand 
iiu hundred workers are employed. This clinic was open 
1 Lilly from 10 a.m, to 7.30 p.m. In addition to the depart- 
4m ill for internal medicine it has departments for sur- 
jM'iy, women, eye, psychiatry and neurology, ear-nose- 
flu nat and dentistry. During the month of July there 
I 1 -kI been five hundred and fifty-seven total visits to the 
1I1 p:irtinent of neurology and psychiatry with fifty new 
i iiHi'H, Of these fifty, forty-one were unable to work and 
fuil been sent to hospitals, sanitaria or rest homes or 
w i-k' returning from their homes to the clinic for treat- 
mi Di with no loss in pay. This department has a ten- 
bi d ward at the factory equipped for electro-, helio- and 
physio-therapy. 1 

The mental-hygiene activities of Russia are headed up 
m t hr State Scientific Institute for Neuro-Psychiatric Pro¬ 
phylaxis of which Dr. L, Rosenstem is the director. The 
inn lute consists of a polyclinic for nervous and mental 
11ncased and a research department with bureaux for 
(111 n 1:1 bhygiene education, neurology, mental hygiene, 

.1 amity organizations and psycho-technics. The 

.mi L of the Institute reaches to the factories, the colleges, 
1 In Red Army, the Houses of Culture, the Workers 5 

l ur a more complete account of medical aims and organiz- 

.. m Russia see Red Medicine : Socialized Health in Soviet 

U ■ ,/n, by Sir Arthur Newshplme and John A. Kingsbury, 
I him lun : Heinemann, 1934. See also “ Medical and Other 

..lions in Soviet Russia 0 , The Scientific Monthly, July, 

1 1 and il Socialized Medicine in the Soviet Union 0 , Soviet 

Today, April, 1934, by Lewellys F, Barker, M.D. 
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Clubs, courts and prisons, the general dispensaries ; the 
various scientific and medical institutes, such as the 
Institute for Motherhood and Childhood, the Prophy- 
lactoria for Prostitution, the Hospital for Alcoholics ; the 
postgraduate courses in the medical schools and colleges, 
and the mental hospitals. Occupational therapy is being 
rapidly developed in the mental hospitals. The plan, 
however, is not for occupational therapy departments 
within the hospital, except for minor things, but work 
in factories in the surrounding community. Dr. Rosen- 
stein is directly responsible to the commissioner of public 
health who has under his direction all provision for the 
sick with the exception of the railway workers. 

In addition to the Psychopathic Department of the 
Hospital for Mental Disease of the Moscow University I, 
long famous among the world’s psychiatric hospitals, an 
excellent new hospital, the Psychopathic Hospital in the 
name of Soloviov, the “ first step in Soviet psychiatry ”, 
has been built in connection with Moscow University II. 

1 he hospital is built on the grounds of the former Dun- 
skaya military hospital. It was established in 1920 and 
consists of one hundred and seventy beds for adults and 
fifty beds for children. 

But one cannot learn of mental hygiene by studying 
organization. Organization is but a skeleton and may 
mean much or little. An elaborate clinic planted in a 
court may look well on a chart, but if the atmosphere of 
the court is permeated with all that is mentally unhealthy 
it has little significance. We can better sense Russia’s 
work in mental hygiene by examining a few special 
activities. 

“ Liquidation ” is a popular word in Russia. The 
Russians like to define a problem, isolate it, and then 
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’ liquidate ” it. In “ liquidating ” a problem a definite 
irp-by-step programme is prepared such as one might 
prepare for a military campaign. The problem of the 
" wild boys”, the orphans of soldiers and of parents 
I illcd in the Revolution, who in the middle 1920’s 
prowled the city streets and country-side waiting for prey, 
h i:; been “ liquidated At least a part of the story is 
1 old in the film, The Road to Life , which has been shown 
hi Britain and the United States. 

Prostitution and alcoholism are two problems now being 
u lively worked upon. To discuss in detail the work 
nl the Prophylactoria for Prostitution or the Hospital 
101 Alcoholics, or the courts or the schools would carry 
11. too far for our present purpose, but we may examine 
diiic of the mental-hygiene features in these institutions. 
Wr shall find plenty of mental hygiene but not of our 
oil. We shall not find a single clinic ; there are no psy- 

• hologists at the Prophylactoria for Prostitution although 
psychiatrists call regularly for the examination of special 
1 iisc-s ; psychiatrists and psychologists are available at the 

• • hiii but not for routine work. The mental hygiene in 
1 In court comes from the bench, not from a special room 

• I own some corridor; the mental hygiene in the school 
1 "Mu the instructors, not from a “ guidance clinic ” in the 
!• 1 rment. 

\i the time of the Revolution there were said to have 
I'm n iwcnty-five thousand registered prostitutes in Mos- 

• mw. Immediately after the Revolution prostitution was 
mule illegal by decree and prostitutes were no longer 
o I'l-.icrcd. In 1924 when the first Prophylactorium for 
l "» motion was organized (by 1931 there were five in 
Uir.cow and many others throughout the Union) it was 

• Minuted that there were five thousand prostitutes in 
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Moscow; by 1928 this estimate had dropped to three 
thousand and it is now believed that there are not more 
than four hundred to five hundred. It is expected that 
the problem will he “ liquidated ” within the next two 
years. Yes-—really; and personally I should not be 
surprised. 

In this “ liquidation ” many factors are at work, im¬ 
portant among them the organized efforts of the pro- 
phylactoria. The workers at the head of the prophylac- 
toria would be surprised to hear their work called mental 
hygiene, but what else is it ? It doesn't consist of psycho¬ 
logical and psychiatric examinations or case studies, in 
our sense. It consists in teaching the girl that she has a 
place in the scheme of things ; that she is the only one 
who feels that she is unimportant and no good ; that she 
not only has a place but that she is wanted, in fact, needed 
in that place ; that friendship, marriage, children, study 
if she is interested, leadership, are all possible for her 
if she will but take her place. (And this is no hoax, it 
is actually true.) To that end she must learn to read and 
write and become a “ qualified worker ”, that is, one 
trained in some pursuit Qualified, she must work, at 
present seven hours a day, four days in five (1931). The 
institution is prepared to give her the necessary instruc¬ 
tion ; during her period of learning she will receive all 
necessary medical care, food and lodging and a small 
amount of money. She will be trained to use the modern 
machines that she will find when she leaves the institu¬ 
tion and enters the factory as a. 41 qualified worker The 
mental hygiene in all this—the best in the world—is 
security, present and future ; purpose, sense of belonging, 
sense of being needed, sense of personal worth and 
value as a human being ; confidence in herself, in others 
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mi. I in the joint activity; consciousness of opportunity, 
ln'dnm from fear. What is this but what we attempt 
.iftain stripped of our terms—ego, libido, sublima- 
“"M and the like—and our elaborate paraphernalia? 
W ith all the trained personnel and clinical equipment 
Hi.it we could conceivably bring together could we by 

. method in our social organization attain as much ? 

A h we hindered by our method or our social organ- 
1 ution ? We shall come to face this question. 

\lcoholism is a serious problem in Russia. An inten- 
n,i campaign of education is waged against alcohol and 
■ quite active one against tobacco as well. By placards, 
p.implilets, books, lectures this campaign is carried on 
I 1 never workers meet, most actively perhaps in the 
< I mu Is and among the organization for Communist 
mo ihs. It is not a “ moral ” campaign in our sense ; it 
h 1 nothing of religious salvation in it. It is a campaign 
1 J clear head free of narcotic befuddlement of any 
I mJ, whether religion, alcohol or opium. 

I >1 uiikenness, it is claimed, has been much reduced; 
ih* group feeling mounts strongly against it and it is 

< > v to see why, since every person who cannot work 
I" ■ mu y,ci of drunkenness has to be carried by those who 
im obt-r and work. The worker doesn't pay indirectly 
1 ■. having his prices raised because of the “ charity ” the 
h* 11I of the factory has given for the care of alcoholics. 
Mi pays directly and he knows it. In the courtyard of 
‘ 111 lory one often sees a wooden structure in the form 

1 1 hrge vodka bottle. The worker who has lost time 

. .ch drunkenness cannot get his pay at the end of 

Mm wruk from the cashier’s window with the others. He 

< < - *vo: his money in the courtyard before the others 
hoiii the window in the vodka bottle. These bottles 
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have on them various inscriptions, all different ways of 
saying u Shame Money ” or “ Shameful Money ", It is 
no joke for the worker. 

But what happens to an alcoholic ? 

You will find him perhaps lying in the mud in the 
middle of the street. 

But we must begin with the policeman who will come 
to get the man, for the policeman is like something that 
never was before in Heaven or on earth, IPs simple, 
like so many things in Russia. He's a citizen , just a 
citizen ; only his job is to keep order while someone else's 
job is to run a stocking machine or to cart bricks. He 
wears a uniform but it is just a different kind of work- 
cloth cs, You sit by him in the opera—there are dozens 
of him there in the audience, perhaps alone, perhaps 
with his best girl or his family. If you are lucky you 
may sit with him in his club, for the policeman has his 
club as does the writer and the artist—not a barracks or 
a " stationhouse ” but a well-appointed club, for himself, 
his wife and his children. 

The Moscow “ cop ** with whom I talked most, as we 
sat drinking tea in his club, was interested to know what 
operas were given at the Metropolitan in New York ; 
had I heard Chaliapin, what were our best symphonic 
orchestras, and about George Gershwin and Broadway ? 
It all seemed quite natural until one realized that one 
was drinking tea ant! talking music with a “ cop ", This 
particular cop was exceptional, certainly, but there was 
no reason to believe that the others I met at that club 
were unusual—handsome, well set up, intelligent, friendly, 
keenly interested to hear about America and to tell about 
Russia, 

It is a chap like this who carts away the citizen lying 
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in 1 In- mud. To jail ? No ; to a semi-hospital where he 
1 I'wtiuincd by a physician and treated if necessary; 
1. ».hrd up and put into a dean bed. After he comes to 
\u remains a few days until he gets on his legs. During 
tin 1 lime “education” begins, 

I lie alcoholic is likely to be in about the same situa- 
-'M :i’i ihc prostitute, a peasant who has wandered into 
city, ignorant, illiterate, without a trade, befuddled 
i■ ilu life about him and his inability to get in step. 

I duration ?J again consists in showing him what he 

.I in order to get on ; in convincing him that no one 

► I mllmg his leg with beautiful talk but that he is wanted, 

.Ini ; that an opportunity is his if he desires it The 

lit 1 lessons may be enough, with assistance to a job or 
m 1 nmiing. If he doesn't grasp this, sooner or later 
i" e. returned. Perhaps for a third time or a fourth. 

1 1 rn yet nobody has bullied him. Patience, patience, 
puhrucc- the fellow doesn't yet understand ” and on 
i in 1 lie “ education ", Here is where the Russian often 
m 1 h; upon being an “ idealist ” as unreal as any <£ cap- 
mill'I great ££ social lover 

I \ fill tially, if it becomes necessary, he will be urged 
in ipply for admission at the Alcoholic Hospital under 
ilu direct ion of Dr. A. Rapaport, a former student of 
r m ^ ush;in. It is a hospital of one hundred beds, ninety 
fiii alcoholics and ten for drugs. The patient comes 
♦ ♦Juiiurily but he must remain for a period of months 
undo active medical therapy combined with more “ edu- 

.. " and, as soon as he is ready for it, work in an 

mui u\v factory. The patient spends three and a half 

1.. d;iily at the factory, the rest of the time at the 

' . i-iLtl undergoing treatments, attending classes in read- 
. mi economics and socialism. When the medical staff 
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believe him able to make the change, he is removed from 
the hospital list and entered upon the payroll of the 
factory. During the stay in the hospital his wife and 
family have received the full wage he had been getting 
before his admission. 

It does not matter what sort of an institution one 
visits—mental hospital, prison, school, court—every¬ 
where that “ problems ” are to be solved the situation is 
the same : not so much special techniques and methods 
and personnel as an organized way of life, the very nature 
of which increases the morale of the individual, places 
a responsibility upon him, and gives him an opportunity 
to carry it. The responsibility is not in a sense a per¬ 
son^ one that he must be personally ambitious and 
get to the top of the heap—but a responsibility for the 
group. Joined with others he helps his group get on; 
that group in turn joined with other groups, helps all 
get on, AH are definitely going somewhere and they 
know where. The individual does not have to worry 
about his individuality, his personality, even his “ free¬ 
dom ”, 

When one speaks of u Russia ” of course one does not 
speak of everyone in Russia. There is, as a matter of 
fact, a surprising unanimity, but it does not include alL 
By “ Russia ” one means the living, vigorous part of 
Russia—all else is water over the dam. We may think 
what we like about this water and how it got there but 
it has no significance in the larger aspect. ££ Russia ” 
means to-day those who arc building Communism; those 
who are endeavouring to master the physical world and 
the mechanics of living in order that there may be an 
art of living, a culture, a life for all, useful and satisfying. 

The spirit that one finds in Russia is frequently spoken 
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mI 1 ;t ** war spirit”, a “pioneer spirit”. It is this, 

■ 11 unly, but more. Beneath the hectic, feverish exterior 
ini our sees on superficial view there is among the adults 

■ 1 ilmncss, a depth and richness of feeling that is some- 
iliinv rise. It is the spirit of the adolescent in the finest 

MiHic It is all of us when we were at our best, when 
ivc were honest, when we saw clearly, when we had 
1 mil ,md courage and goodwill. With our honesty, clear 
* 1 mu, faith, courage and goodwill there was much 
iMivrir, unattached to anything tangible. 

I'u ,:hms are frequently just as naive in their far-flung 

. . . their belief in the possibility of everything and 

tin potentiality of everybody, their credulity in what one 
im,f. in a book. One is often bewildered; one comes 
1 ' iv I mm a conference of college professors wondering if 

. fu- wandered into an undergraduate discussion. But 

In very careful! The utterly, ridiculously impossible has 
tin n accomplished in so many instances and is on the 
1 iy verge of being accomplished in so many more that 
ii t* well again to count a hundred before smiling. An 

.ml of sheer youthful naivete—yes—but mostly the 

1 im metal of adolescence : an adolescence that has ideal- 
1 m Imi also realism; that asks questions; that refuses 
m« ,urcpt what has been as an answer; that wants to 
l 1 inw why : an adolescence that is challenged by diffi- 
nil, , t hat does not know the word “ impossible ” ; does 
hoi know when it is beaten. With this and all that it 
implies directed toward a definite common goal, and with 
1 1 tli of the area of the earth in which to expand and 

|" 1 lit icnt -one would like to know the end of the story , 1 

■ I'm .hi excellent discussion of further misunderstandings 

. ..>>l io Russia see On Understanding .Russia, by Corliss 

» 11 in ml, published by Friends of the Soviet Union. 










CHAPTER III 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DICTATORSHIP: 

RUSSIA AND ITALY 

Granted that Italy under Mussolini is a cleaner, more 
orderly, more efficient country than before and that the 
people as a whole are happier and healthier—is this the 
significance of the dictatorship ? 

Granted that out of social chaos the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in Russia has brought an amazing degree 
of order, has raised to a surprising degree the standard 
of living for the masses of the people and has changed the 
state from one of medievalism to a modern industrial 
state—are these the significant facts of the dictatorship ? 

Does dictatorship begin and end in the belly ? Is it 
entirely a matter of economics ? Has it any other signifi¬ 
cance ? Is the significance of all dictatorship the same ? 
At least, is it the same in the case of Italy and Russia ? 

In the matter of present results Russia and Italy offer 
many similarities -orderliness, the obvious improvement 
in morale of the people generally, the same enthusiasms 
and loyalties (in Italy, however, for a leader; in Russia 
for an idea), an array of ** model ” institutions, schools, 
houses, factories. One is soon aware, however, of strik¬ 
ing differences and these seem fraught with most im¬ 
portant implications for mental hygiene. The differences 
begin with the type of dictatorship. 

Italy's dictatorship is of the kind the world has always 

34 
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known a powerful man who rules, but with the differ- 

. . perhaps, that he ostensibly rules for all, checking 

<L ,(egression of the so-called capitalist on the one 
t* H"1 and the aggression of so-called labour on the other. 
Mi ders, however, are unmistakably from the top. In- 

■ to. id mil security is offered provided the individual obeys 
niilrri and loyally supports the leader. 

I'n .da’s dictatorship is of a quite different kind. There 
i , indeed, strong authority at the top. But the orders 
ill.a ;ur enforced from the top have in very large part 

.♦ up from below. There is a continuous effort to 

,.1-. responsibility to the group. An extraordinary 

... of thinking is done by the mass as a whole. It is 

nut m) much a question of following a leader or leaders, 

I » mU -ra are for ever saying, " Here is a set of principles; 

I Link out your problems in the light of them; gather 
,| n,i, discuss, plan. If you do not know how to read, if 
'.mu have too little information, if you do not know how 
in miske a plan, learn ; go to those in the community 
v 11« m ; m teach you, ” The difference is somewhat like that 
In hvn:n an old-fashioned school ruled by a stern school- 
mm n 1 with a rod and a modern “ progressive school. 

In Ihily the " system remains the same except that 

II .. serious aggression are held in check by a 

.ill hand; there is no essential change In social 

11N - ilngy, in the psychology of the people : no new psy- 

■ linlugjcul outlets, no fundamental redirection of energy, 

in Itu ,,ia the “ system ” has been rooted out; a com- 
! I. ii-lv new realistic ideology has replaced the old ideology 
ni uprrstition, morality and romance ; new outlets have 
I.provided for old psychological needs ; the direction 

. nrrgy has been changed. 

It in, of course, quite impossible in a single chapter to 
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discuss all or any considerable number of the differences 
from the point of view of mental hygiene of these two 
dictatorships. Perhaps one can get to the heart of the 
matter by discussing one difference, but one which has 
ramifications in all directions—the place of women. 

In Russia a woman is a human being. In Italy she 
remains a special creation with a very specialized func^ 
tion. In Russia there is developing an actual equality 
of women with men. Officially such equality exists; 
actually it exists in large and growing part. There is no 
differentiation of work—men’s work and women’s work. 
Work is work and is to be done by whoever likes to do it 
and can do it best. Every woman works, but not on a 
double shift—one shift in the office, factory, school, 
laboratory, or library, and another after returning home. 
If she works outside the home the work in the home 
is done for her-—not for ker t which implies a special 
responsibility, but for the family. It is not a favour done 
her; it is her right. She has worked as many hours as 
the husband and if there are dribbles of work left over 
from the general care it is the husband’s responsibility 
as much as the wife’s and he can do his share with no 
loss of dignity. He has no dignity in this sense to begin 
with, A woman is economically dependent upon no man. 
She is dependent upon no man’s favours or goodwill. 
She enters into life as a self-respecting, assured person 
because nothing can happen to her that will endanger 
her except such things as may happen to all men. 

In Italy there exists no equality between men and 
women. Women are " superior ” to men. Men honour 
them and are polite, gallant and romantic. But women 
are dependent upon men’s favour and goodwill. A 
woman has one chief function—child-bearing. She must 
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111411 y or she does not fulfil her function. At whatever 
il.mwgc to the integrity of her own personality she must 

.. the man provided for her or she must find this 

'•m lund; if necessary develop a technique to ensnare 
I uni Although she knows perfectly well how the mar- 
1 Hi'- was made she must assume that it was sacredly 

. . And that it is indissoluble. Married, she is entirely 

<!• pi ndent for her own life and the life of her children 

.. the man. Anxiety, fear enter at the wedding feast 

.nth guilt only around the corner to enter as she finds 
Oi u ihr is not able to maintain at all times loving, even 
i . il, thoughts of her husband. Such security as she 

. have had within herself becomes undermined and 

ilu only security she has is in the Good Father who has 
I u 1 unried, not to relieve her of her burdens, but to reward 
li. i if she carries them patiently and well; in the Virgin 
\ I n y who will intercede for her, and various of the saints 
-tint Imve a particular solicitude for mothers, 

l"I .she will soon become a mother, as it is her special 
i u in t mu and God’s will. The use of contraceptives would 
1 1 mu m vous sin ; an abortion, possible only at the hands 
1 > 1 rirninal, would endanger not only her life but her 
-1\ -uni. She {not necessarily her husband) will suffer 
11" frustration of continence or she will be a mother 
MMiiy, many times. If she can repeat the process a suf~ 
in h hi number of times she will win a prize. The 
I., 1 1 11 1 ntc implications here as to what all this means in 
do psychological development of the woman are too 

1 .. to warrant discussion. At no time from earliest 

1 1 11 Ml Kind to adolescence, from adolescence through 
Miuunhood, from womanhood to death can she be self- 
" 11 mi, can she be honest, think her own thoughts, recog- 
him her own desires. Always there must be denial, 
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dissimulation, dishonesty—all destructive of psychological 
integrity—or heavy penalties in guilts, anxiety and fear 
—equally destructive. No change in this degradation of 
women in the name of duty and beauty has been made 
by the dictatorship. The emotional and spiritual (not 
in the sense of church) development of children, broods 
of them, rests in the hands of those whose chief outlet 
for distorted emotions those children must themselves be. 
A culture-bed for future aggression could not be better 
prepared if it were under glass. 

In Russia an economically free, self-respecting woman 
joins her life with an equally economically free and self- 
respecting man. They do so of their own free will. It 
is a joint enterprise entered into for mutual content, 
happiness and the rearing of a family. They are u in 
love They enjoy being in love. But they are not over¬ 
burdened with illusions in regard to 44 love They have 
probably been in love before and they have probably 
consummated such love experiences. Being in love is a 
beautiful experience but they do not hold it sacred ; the 
romanticism may not long endure ; they are prepared 
for it going, knowing that as they continue to grow 
other values may take its place. Knowing all this they 
enter into their relationship without fear or anxiety, 
hoping that it will mean continued growth and develop¬ 
ment for both of them but knowing, too, that if it doesn't 
it can easily be dissolved. If the marriage does not bring 
mutual satisfaction anti growth then it not only serves 
no purpose but becomes destructive. It will be dissolved 
by mutual consent, or if bitterness has entered in one 
will ask for a divorce and it will be granted for the ask¬ 
ing. The question as to why a divorce is desired will not 
even be raised. It is enough that it is desired. If there 
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ih children, provision will be made for their care until 
v arc eighteen years of age. 

T! it* marriage and divorce bureau are in the same 
tin m u In fact marriages are registered and divorces 
r 1 .m led at the same table by the same person, a young 
... whom we would regard as a social worker. On 

11.. table are two books, one for marriages, one for 
♦ livm ces. Perhaps the first applicant is a young man who 
1 I.-, for a divorce. It is granted as soon as certain data 
1 1 u 11 ame, age, and the like can be recorded. No reasons 
urt asked. The young man is followed by a series of 
L, .illby, obviously happy young men and women, the 
, m!, about eighteen, the boys twenty, desiring to be 
m.mied. This is accomplished, too, in the time that it 
1 itto record certain data. Then, a young woman ap- 
jiln for a divorce. And so it goes throughout the day, 

41ir 1 tilled but pleasant, none of the hushed quiet of 
1 mi lky, nothing of the heavy hand of fate, no tragedy or 
diiiiuatics, no ribaldry. Amusement at times as when 
il.t rlrrk picks up the wrong book or, as on one occasion, 
t.MA.irds the end of a morning, a tragicomedy from an 
,, 1.1 i.iage, A gaunt, distressed-looking woman rushing 
ih|h the room began to shout excitedly as soon as she 
linl crossed the threshold of the door, “ I want a divorce ! 

1 w.iiit a divorce ! Fm fifty years old, my husband is 
, 1 v 1 y five. He drinks all the time and won't leave other 
ik-i mu'll alone/ 3 She seemed to feel that she must fight 
1111 what she wanted, defend and justify herself, prove 

1., i assertions—so that it was difficult for the clerk 
11, i,uiet her sufficiently to get the few statistical items 
ili.it she wanted. And the constant emphasis upon the 
.1 ilh i t nee in ages and the fact that the husband was 44 not 
1 m .Sicil with one woman 3> showed the confusion in her 
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own mind, as indeed there was in her effort to pass from 
the medievalism of her youth to the life of to-day. A 
chapter from an old book ! 

In the ordinary course of events there will be children 
in the home. But the children will come as wanted. 
Contraceptive knowledge is available, birth control is 
encouraged. In the wheat regions where for ages women 
have been little more than brood mares and not valued as 
highly, girls married early and gave birth to children regu¬ 
larly. With only ignorance and superstition to guide them 
the infant death-rate was appalling. With the gradual 
gathering of the young people of these regions into the 
collective farms where instruction is given to both girls 
and boys in sexual hygiene and infant care both the birth¬ 
rate and the infant death-rate have fallen tremendously. 

Upon becoming pregnant the wife will continue to 
work, if she is able to do so, but with regular attendance 
at a pre-natal clinic, until within a month of her con¬ 
finement. For this month she will remain at home but 
without any loss of pay. Following her confinement she 
will remain at home for yet another month, her one duty 
now being the care of the baby, and again there will be 
no loss in pay. At the end of the month she will return 
to work, taking with her her baby which she will leave, 
if she works in a factory, in the factory nursery. Every 
three hours during the day she will be given a half-hour 
off, without loss of pay, when she will go to the nursery, 
put on a sterilized gown and have a quiet half-hour nursing 
the baby. At the end of the day she will collect the baby 
and return home. 

But surely not all women want to work in factories 
or offices,” I insisted to my Russian companion. “ Aren’t 
there any { domestic 5 women, as we would call them, in 
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Mu i.t -women who want to devote themselves to the 
i iih* of their children and their homes ? ” 

" Of course there are,” replied my companion, the 

.liter of a recently married daughter and an eighteen- 

V< ar old boy. “ But it is absurd for a woman to devote 
lu i entire time to one child or to two or three. If she 
n.inCn to devote herself to children she can go to the 
umiiIiIc of really learning something about them and 
1 In 11 she can take care of a dozen or more. There are 
1 «i.i n v of these women and they are in the nurseries and 
"tin 1 places where trained people care for children.” 

If a conception takes place that is not desired, the 
. mu will go to a hospital for an abortion. It is her 

I irJii. She is pregnant and does not wish to be. There 
m no other questions except as to whether this is her 
hi it pregnancy. If so, an attempt will be made to per¬ 
il i< It her on biological grounds not to have the abortion. 

II she insists, then it must be done. There is only one 
ihmg she may not do—-that is, go to an “ abortionist”. 
Mm of course that is not necessary and there are no 

abortionists ”, as the abortion can be obtained at the 
liM ipiod. In former days death from abortion in the 
'-piindicated cities was very high; to-day it has fallen 
im almost nothing. 

Will the couples we saw starting on their way at the 
in image bureau remain “true” to each other? We 
■ nil j ask this question because the matter seems so 
important in our world. In Russia the question seems 
► i v ally, even impertinent. Who knows ? Who should 
In ( unearned about the matter ? It is a matter that con- 
H 1 in only the persons involved. They may settle it 
I h 1 wren themselves as they choose, but in deciding it 
1 In Iasi: thought in anybody’s mind will be of “ sin”. 


■ 
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The woman may not prostitute herself nor the man make 
a rake of himself, for such conduct on the part of either 
of them would work an injury to the group* Aside from 
that all such decisions rest with them. 

Instead of an elaborate code of morals difficult to 
understand and acceptable only on the basis of 
“ authority ”, with confusion worse confounded on 
learning that the code is not followed generally by the 
“ good ” people, thus making necessary the learning of 
a technique for “ getting by ”, with the conflicts and 
feelings of guilt that all this carries with it, the code in 
Russia is very simple, easily understood even at an early 
age and acceptable. Those things are wrong'—because 
we ourselves have agreed to have it so—that would 
injure the group* This covers quite simply all essential 
matters. Matters non-essential except to individuals 
themselves—often very essential to us in our efforts to 
regulate other people’s lives and somehow make them 
“ moral ” according to our way of thinking—are left to 
the individuals concerned. Dictatorship in Russia carries 
these things in its train. 

And the significance of all this ? It means the accom¬ 
plishment on a mass scale of what can only be accom¬ 
plished in America by a long and expensive process of 
psychoanalysis, individual by individual. It means the 
taking of neuroticism out of sex, the reducing of sex 
interest to the biological and legitimate psychological 
need of the individual* It means making sex a con¬ 
structive element, a satisfying, vitalizing power rather 
than a tormentative and destructive agent. 

All “ sex ” is not sexual—far from it* Sex is used to 
express many more needs than sexual needs. Reduced 
to biological need, with such psychological need as is 
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mIn rent in it, sex is not a socially formidable problem* 
11 becomes formidable when it is made to do service 
I'M a large variety of non-sexual needs ; when it is made 
in nerve as a vehicle for working out psychological prob- 
l m ; of guilt, inferiority, fear. The strength of the sex 
' in cd ” is frequently more representative of the psycho- 
lugical than the actual biological need. Non-sexual 
Mo ds expressed sexually develop as the result of un- 
HKi nmtedly over-inhibited emotional needs of children 
by well-meaning but uninformed guardians of children. 
With neuroticism out of sex, not only is energy freed for 
< »ilic*r interests but by-products such as pornography, per- 
u i s ion and the like drop rapidly to a minimum* 

I 1 i ce of undue sexual preoccupation, their biological 
.1 Mini needs readily satisfied, the Russian youths, both 
Ih iya and girls, have energy and interest available for other 
1 flings. And here we come to another interesting con- 
n. 1 .t with Italy—the attitude toward work and learning* 

Italy has some excellent schools, excellent as measured 
by 1 lie best “progressive” school standards. These 
m I ii hi Is, however, are the preoccupation of individuals* 

I Ik y represent no generally accepted social or educa- 
Hu 1 1 philosophy* They are the tack-hammer blows of 

« *luus, fine people who exhaust themselves, as we do here, 
m 1 Hurts to make things better* The State is interested 
m nil!-,mg the standards of the schools, not in changing 

II . essentially, but in improving their efficiency* 

V is generally known there has been a serious con- 
iiu 1 between the State and the Church as to whom 
In lutips the responsibility-privilege of directing the 
■ dm ation of the young, Mussolini, for the moment at 
Ii 1 i, has been forced to compromise. The State will 
1 H i ( barge of the secular teaching, but hours are set 
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aside during which the priests, who may not discuss 
politics, may teach religion. The secular teaching of the 
State (still in considerable part from textbooks prepared 
for the former Church schools) is set, therefore, against 
a background of religious teaching. No matter what the 
State may teach, the Italian youth will be w r ell informed 
in regard to the Trinity, the Sacraments, the Virgin 
Birth, the difference between sin and carnal sin and 
many other things, including the attitude and laws of 
the Church in regard to morality in general and sexual 
morality in particular. Education is a much more 
complicated and bewildering thing for the Italian child 
than for the Russian. 

The interest of the Italian youth in learning is about 
the same, it would seem, as for the American. For the 
average youth, one studies because one is expected to— 
it is just one of those things. There are vocational schools 
which are popular and in which there is a considerable 
degree of enthusiasm. In general the education offered 
is formal, polite and leads to “ culture ” but with import¬ 
ance still attached to the saving of one's soul. Work— 
to be sure, one must work to live. However, with a 
curb put upon an individual's obtaining too much, 
individual initiative is a bit stifled—no substitute has 
been provided—so, as little work as possible for as much 
as possible and preferably a job with a gay uniform 
where one may boss. This is not to imply that the 
Italian 3 r outh is lazy or indifferent. It is an attempt to 
express only what would seem to be his attitude toward 
learning and work in general. He is capable of the same 
handsome, appealing enthusiasm for Fascism and Musso¬ 
lini that the Russian youth has for Communism and Lenin 
—■“ See what Fascism has done for the people and what 
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,1 li.r, done for Italy ! Italy is now a world power and 
uni Idng can be done without her consent. France—hah! 
d n-* s shaking in her shoes. Let her lift a finger hah! 1 
11 is altogether different in Russia. I doubt if there 
in many children in Russia who know the difference 
1.11 ween sin and carnal sin. But they are keen to know 

11 things and apparently they are keen about it 

t„, it use there is something they want to do with what 
1I1. v are learning. Their education is not directed 
i.m.ird “ culture ”—except perhaps in the finest sense— 
mu even when they are studying so-called “cultural” 

MI.In 1 x. Students apply themselves with energy. 1 hey 
in apparently anxious to get through. Not because 
, ln.nl is a bore, far from it, but because they are anxious 
n. i'l l at the things they want to do. As a group in a 
vi.i iitional high school for mechanics said in answer to 
mv 'location, “ Why not become engineers ? ” : “ Many 

■ 1 >>. would like to. But we are needed right now and 
■ want to; get to work. Russia needs mechanics. We 

■ "< import engineers but we must have mechanics. 

*. of us will return later and study engineering but 

iintv we want to get to work.” 

Vml they ask surprising questions. A hundred or 

. hoys and girls of high-school age had gathered 

.1 "Hi me in the school courtyard towards the end of a 
I.", n interval, my camera the point of interest. I had 

1.. . 11 bombarding them with questions and finally said 
lb a I would be glad to try to answer any questions they 
mo'lii wish to ask. I cannot remember them all now, 
I.oi lu re are some : 

■ WI mt do the boys in America (meaning, I suppose, 

1.. ., ..I 1 heir own age, sixteen and seventeen) think of 

. .. Bernard Shaw’s statement in regard to Russia ? ” 

ll t.N. E 
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ff What do the boys in America think of the conditions 
in Germany ? ” (This was before the advent of Hitler,) 

** What do the boys in America think of present 
international conditions ? ” 

After more of this (to which I fear I had not given 
very satisfactory answers, for they finally ended the 
series with, “ Well, what is the American boy interested 
in ? ”) they turned upon me as a physician and inquired : 

" What is the percentage of industrial accidents in 
American factories ? ” I did not know. 

“ What is the rate of tuberculosis in the cotton mills 
in the southern states ? " I did not know, 

££ What is the rate in the northern states ? ” I did 
not know that, either, 

I found an excuse to get away after the next question, 
u What happens to an American workman who develops 
tuberculosis ? ” for I could answer that with eloquence 
and take my leave with at least some grace. 

The minds of these boys were directed towards organi¬ 
zation and conquering things—mountains with their ore, 
rivers with their power. I cannot recall even once in 
Russia hearing “ Russia ” emphasized. Communism 
was emphasized. “ We M always meant “ We Com¬ 
munists ”, never “ We Russians ” in the nationalistic 
sense of Russia as a people apart. Not only are women 
human beings but so apparently are Poles, Rumanians 
and Chinese. Only the Poles, Rumanians and Chinese 
don’t yet know that; they still think they are Poles, 
Rumanians and Chinese. Poland, Rumania and China, 
probably now with the new turn in affairs, Japan rather 
than China, are official enemies, but that is a temporary 
and more or less technical matter. They are not really 
enemies, it is merely that Poland, Rumania and Japan* 
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H i ml (hey are. Of course as long as these countries 
111 ml, they are enemies, the danger is real and Com- 

. . Russia must be prepared to protect itself. But 

1 Im u countries, it seems confidently to be believed, will 
. * 111 unity wake up to the fact that they are after all 
t'ttm.ui beings, too, rather than just Poles and the like, 
.ml 1 hm there will be no trouble. 

It Mtitis a curious way to think, perhaps, but there is 
mi, K| r 1 able evidence that they have reasons for thinking 
1* When one considers the bitter antagonisms between 
1 In Czechs, the Slovenes and the Galicians in Czecho- 
Ixi iUu ; hatred engendered in the Southern Tyrol as 
h,il\ lias tried to incorporate the Austrians into her 
1 iii , the former hatreds in Alsace-Lorraine, now against 

.. now against France, for the same reason, one 

H I nnr side of the picture. As the naive Russian would 
1 \ Hus is because these people are not really aware that 
Um v a iv human beings ; they still think they are Slovenes 
xi * I.iltdans or Austrians or Italians with a history that 
, .» kirk for thousands of years. These minorities and 
mm,mi uirs treat each other like some husbands and wives, 
1 1. 11 trying to make the other over into something else— 
i4i.| with about the same success. 

In 1 In Union of Socialist Soviet Republics there are 

.. than one hundred and fifty national and racial 

. .I m. Many of these are composed of large collections 

h! pmple settled for years in certain regions. There 
1 <«r prisingly little difficulty—and for a reason that 

.it i for so many things in Russia, They just turn 

. .. upside down. " Don’t 'Russianize’ yourself. 

H \ Mimudves. Be human beings with the rest of us, 
(m 1 in mi far as you are different, cultivate that difference, 
\u uni 11 iat we permit you to have your own language and 


a 
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customs and the like : we urge you to continue these and 
to develop for the good of us all those qualities which are 
special to you/ 5 And strangely enough it seems to work. 
And so the Communist is encouraged to believe that 
perhaps some day it will work equally well in Poland and 
Rumania and China and Japan—perhaps even in America* 
Things have been accomplished in Russia and Italy 
that apparently cannot be accomplished elsewhere and 
as one observes these things one becomes convinced that 
they could not have been accomplished except under 
dictatorship* Is dictatorship, therefore, the answer to 
present difficulties ? If so, why ? What has gone 
wrong with ** democracy ” ? 

The growth of individual freedom during the thousands 
of years of man’s climb upward has let loose forces that 
were not counted upon* Our difficulties are said to be 
economic. This is a secondary matter. Our difficulties 
are psychological* It is not that we have been over¬ 
spending our money allowance but that we have been 
living beyond our psychological means* 

Democracy, with its “ freedom ”, places a premium 
on the most primitive, infantile, aggressive impulses of 
the individual and heavy penalties upon socialized 
impulses. The individual in the church, at the bar, on 
the press, in the school, at the bedside, on the hoardings, 
whose aggressive impulses are least socialized—that is, 
who lives out his personal aggressions directly, like an 
infant—and who is, therefore, least able to contribute 
to the art of living, no matter what he may contribute 
intellectually to the mechanics of living, receives carte 
blanche in the name of “ freedom ”, The individual 
whose primitive, infantile, aggressive impulses have found 
a more sublimated outlet and who is therefore in a 
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p" iimn to contribute not only to the mechanics but to 
ih. iii t of living as well, is destroyed. A system is 
1- Mol in which men, neither “ good ” men nor " bad ” 
im n, bn! all men, are caught and in which there is 
1 ti qiintc outlet for only one part of men’s impulses— 
only t hi: impulses which serve personal ends— 

imbihoti ”, “success”, and the like, in terms of 
m< lo id uni aggrandizement* Extreme as the statement 
in *s ‘.roni, the world is under the mastery of primitives ; 
mu Nipcnee, high-sounding titles, dignity do not make 
iii- 1 nutters less primitive* 

lum.I with a more immediately critical situation by 

n * ... economic and social collapse in the one instance 

mil tin eat. of collapse in the other, Italy has struck at 
on! I-u r,i has struck down the most aggressive* This 

.1/ mo; m one of three things. It could mean merely 

1I1 exchange of one group of primitive aggressors for 
imilher; or it may mean the provision, of a breathing 
i mic until other primitives can be trained to take the 
I'l i-1 ol 1 Imse destroyed—much the same thing in the 
uni , or could it mean the holding in check of primitive 
into .mu until men can catch up in development and 
in l Hu * .1 society of individuals whose natural aggressive 
iiiipol c , have not been augmented to a dangerous point 
fIv 1 In society in which they have developed and for 
► normal aggressive impulses social outlets have 
I m o provided ? 

hi. 1 vioiship alone is not enough. Dictatorship may 
m 1 pHiv 1 economic conditions, but the psychological bene- 
m iii j dictatorship that does no more is about the same 
c i In oh nt,(I hygiene value of taking a group of children 

..In my streets for a picnic in the park* To be of 

hi m 1I1 m temporary value dictatorship must strike not 
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only at immediate aggression but at oncoming aggression* 
and at the human sources of aggression. The Italian 
dictatorship deals with immediate aggression ; it redirects 
oncoming aggression only in partit completely ignores 
the sources of aggression. This is dangerous. The 
chief outlet for aggression is still other individuals, 
getting something at the expense of someone else. Col¬ 
lectively it means nationalism of the most ominous sort. 
The Russian dictatorship deals directly with immediate 
aggression, but it redirects oncoming aggression away 
from individuals and to things—the physical world and 
its forces, the common enemy of all men. Most import¬ 
ant of all in its naturalistic attitude towards human 
relations, particularly in reference to women, mothers and 
children, it roots up the culture-beds of aggression. In 
this direction lies energy freed for constructive work and 
the possibilities of a safe and sound internationalism. 

Aggression is not in itself a social; it is inherent in 
a human being ; it is the power by which he grows* The 
significance to others of a bundle of aggression emerging 
from a uterus will depend upon the handling of that 
bundle. The bundle goes first into the hands of women. 
The psychological significance of a dictatorship will 
depend largely upon what happens to women under it. 

The Italian dictatorship is economic and its results 
are economic. It has no psychological or spiritual values 
that are significant. Such as there are are secondary, 
temporary and of little importance, at least for the 
moment, though there is reason to believe that the * 
square-jawed Mussolini sees beyond what he actually is 
able to effect. The Russian dictatorship has likewise 
important economic values, but its greatest and most far- 
reaching values are psychological and spiritual. 


CHAPTER IV 

OUT FROM CONFUSION 

\\ i in a product of our civilization. We have accepted 
iImi civilisation and its philosophy in much the same 
i i we accept aeroplanes or wireless. It has not 

.. to us seriously to challenge the principles of 

Mi a civilization. We have recognized defects in our 
mi 1111 organization, and in our various professional ways 
hr. it nven to correct those defects and to better what 

i 11,1 vc found. But, whether we have been aware of it 
■ i not, a I the back of all our efforts have been these 
pimiiplcs involving certain concepts of man, and the 

o,l inwards which we have striven has been the more 

ii , nvc carrying out of these principles in fulfilment of 
iMi o i ■ conceived. 

. world is unsettled. What has gone wrong ? We 

» in. our methods and techniques. We talk about 

|lm. We inquire of the economist, the sociologist, 
iik <4 tin- psychologist and the psychiatrist. These 

.. I ii-I p us in any fundamental way. There has been 

n Hone wrong with our methods and techniques. The 
i . nil ,i willi liis particularized knowledge and technique 
■ I ■- Iwlpl'ul now only as a mechanic. He will discover 
iin . uni that and direct us how to repair. One cannot 
i in, licit lie will be able to put the machine together 
i, hm, I mi the best that he can do will be to re-create the 
mu him ami cause it to function once more. If he 

5 1 
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succeeds we may again be doing what we were doing 
only a few years ago. 

But what were we doing ? We were so busy getting 
somewhere and somewhere was so near—just round the 
corner—that it was impossible to see how pathetically 
inadequate we were even at the moments of our greatest 
successes* We were building a better society, on the 
basis of justice, duty, generosity, charity, derived from 
brotherly love* In place of asylums we built hospitals ; 
for prisons we substituted reformatories and then better 
reformatories ; for orphanages, homes ; for rigid courts, 
courts with some semblance of a scientific approach to 
their problems ; for old types of schools, new types of 
schools. We made carefully planned and scientific 
investigations and demonstrations. We sought out 
injustice and unfairness and devised now this law and 
now that to meet the situation* How busy and happy 
we were building a better society—better housing, better 
working conditions, improved standards of living* What 
prodigious effort in time, money and energy ! What 
rejoicing at our successes ! With what a glow of hap¬ 
piness and satisfaction we reported our progress to our 
boards and how sincerely did they congratulate us and 
rejoice with us, for they knew what strength and earnest¬ 
ness had gone into our efforts. A child-guidance clinic 
in Philadelphia ! But not only Philadelphia—Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, Minneapolis, most extraordinary of 
all New York City—but also Dallas, New Orleans, Pitts¬ 
burgh ; and a booklet full of the names of mental- 
hygiene clinics started all over the United States* Could 
there be any doubt of the success of our years of effort ? 
But there is a joke in this, 

A child-guidance clinic in New York City with its one 
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'Million live hundred thousand school children. Why a 
1 Iii'Il in Philadelphia, a clinic in Cleveland, a clinic in 
Mum h u polls, a clinic in Los Angeles and the like ? Does 

I In , .mi at all strange to you ? It did not seem strange 
.1 ihr time; it was beyond all expectation* It was 

11.11 we called a “ beginning 

Itnt did it ever occur to you to consider why “ begin- 
him,- M must be made in this way ? What is acknow- 
l.lnJ as good for a few hundred children must be 
«111.1 11 v good for the thousands of children* Why not a 
<|< 1/1 n nr more clinics in New York City? It is not 
Incline there is not need for them* Of course, we 
mnlu land why—there is not enough money. But 

II dh ? We have been given candy and a rubber ball 
M> play with ! And how quickly we have accepted them 
1 m 11 wliat fun we have had bouncing our ball about ! 

c ii did it ever occur to you to consider why there 

I .Id be even one child-guidance clinic in New York 

City? Why one anywhere? Does it seem strange 
di.it there should be so many troubled and troublesome 
. Inti 11 c'ii ? However, as you may not all be familiar 
suih rhild-guidance clinics let us seek our illustrations 
■ I i where. 

Dues it seem strange to you that only after mighty 
i rhiM was it possible to have petrol which, at the time, 
» j drug on the market, dearly differentiated in the 
■mi, *. I rom paraffin, then much in use, even though 
lit my died horrible deaths from explosion as the result 
mIimi it likes ? Does it seem strange to you that only after 
iii. inns! courageous fighting has it become possible to 

II ml.t public announcement of epidemics ? That there 
him J hr a contest over the matter of pure food and pure 
ihur ■ t contest^ as yet unwon, over the control of nar- 
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cotics ? That there must be contests over such matters 
as proper housing, child labour, a living wage, work¬ 
men’s compensation, unemployment insurance ? One 
can understand that much effort might go into the 
preparation of an adequate compensation or unem¬ 
ployment insurance law, but once this effort had been 
expended, does it seem to you strange that even greater 
effort should be needed to have the proposals adopted ? 
These are complex problems, you say. Do you really 
think that they are fundamentally complex ? 

So much are we a part of our own civilization, so per¬ 
meated are we with its fundamental philosophies, so well 
educated are we in its history that it does not seem 
strange to us that enormous effort should be necessary in 
order to obtain even simple, obvious things. The need 
to make effort seems as natural as the air we breathe. 
Why must there be effort ? Because others oppose. 
But who opposes and why ? Our effort must be expended 
in convincing, “ educating ” influential people who hold 
the keys to activity, business men, administrators, 
academies of medicine or of this or of that, legislators, 
governors. But is it a matter of education ? Do they 
oppose on principle ? Almost never; the desirability, 
even necessity, of these things is granted. Is it that 
these individuals have other social plans for meeting 
these situations and merely are not agreed as to ours ? 
No ; they have other plans but they are plans for them¬ 
selves, far removed from the matter at hand. Our 
“ education ” consists in persuading them that our plan 
fits in with their personal plans. In other words, a 
problem is not solved readily and easily by reason of its 
own simplicity and obviousness, as a child would think. 
For reasons a child would not yet understand this has 
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(i<> Ix-aring; effort must first be expended in over- 

.. an opposition that is not in any way connected 

v. ult ihe matter. It seems strange and unreasonable 
n«I like a child we would ask, Why? 

( h limitations of social workers are concerned with 
>mi ol the essential activities of social life—health, 
living and working conditions, education, child life, 

.. 1 h i I itmd and the like. Does anyone except the 

. I u rs of such organizations really consider these 

i lungs of first importance ? Social workers are praised, 

..mired, patronized; there is lip service from every 

.I ’’ citizen, but are there any interests more im- 

I>ml int to these good citizens ? Does even the president 
i mv organization for social work really consider that 
ilt. work of that organization is of primary social impor- 

.. > I )oes any member of the executive board of one 

.1 iIn if organizations, does any contributor? Do you 

n i.i I.. that they do not ? These men and women are 

mi (ally minded ” people, as good as exist in the land, 
Imi liny are also people with poise and judgment. But 
• In von yourself consider these things of first impor- 
i mi i ? Is there nothing more important to you ? You 
in going somewhere also yourself, aren’t you ? And 

.. on ? Or, if you are not, but have sunk yourself 

■ I ii .artifice into the,contest, isn’t it the same thing 
in i mi iied upside down and aren’t you a bit neurotic ? 
\n we then all hypocrites? Not at all; it is not a 
(in non of hypocrisy. 

\n ihe children of New York City and their educa- 

..Hire important than Radio City ? There is not one 

is liii would deny it, but the denial is idle. The excel- 

.. of the one and the defects of the other are true 

«■ n I n | m ieinative products of our civilization and repre- 
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sent what we really think. Is the Harkness Memorial 
more important than housing ? There is not one who 
would admit it, but the things which the Harkness 
Memorial represents are considered more important than 
housing by our best and most “ socially minded M people. 

There came a time when charity, which had been 
socially useful in the social period in which it arose, 
became not only socially inadequate but a socially vicious 
influence, as it tended to condone and to perpetuate 
unnecessary human ills. The organizations represented 
in the National Conference of Social Work, for instance, 
have been socially useful during the social period through 
which they have functioned. It is possible, however, 
that they, too, may become a socially vicious influence as 
they continue to be an outlet for the “ socially minded ” 
with too good judgment. The social worker may come 
to occupy the place now held iby the preacher—the pro¬ 
fessional tragedy of this generation. Unable to subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the tenets of liis qhurch he began his 
professional work twenty years ago with some misgivings, 
perhaps, but with a belief that in‘the church he could 
find social usefulness. Disillusionment came quickly in 
many instances and many conscientious men after 
suffering much pain left the church for other fields of 
activity. Others unable to release themselves for one 
reason or another have remained at ttheir professional 
duties but without conviction and struggle as best they 
can with their unhappy lives. The present-day social 
worker and the organizations he represents may follow 
the preacher and the church, and social workers may 
come also to a painful searching of heart as they question 
whether they are rendering a service or a disservice. 

In these difficult times we are told that we should go 
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1.. 1 In- temple; that we should get in touch with God, 
\V<- dtt not need to get in touch with “ God We need 
1.1 j.ci in touch with each other. We need to confess our 
in . not our sexual sins ; how ridiculous, how silly, how 

.mportant these seem now—but our sins of aggression 

,,..,nist each other. We need to search ourselves and 
in discover what is true of ourselves. We do not love 
. 1.1, other. We must admit this. Until we do admit it 
1I1. it- is no hope for us. When frankly we do admit it 
... shall, at least, be ready to make a beginning. Pure 
.-Hrilincss will bring from us a reasonable attitude, even 
..... ,,1 goodwill towards each other, making it possible for 
.1. St least to work together for our joint interests. This 
1. .ill that perhaps for the moment we should ask or 
. I Hit. We are capable of honesty and goodwill and 

1 Imps more, but this more can come not through edict, 

l. 111 lli rough working up from a right beginning. Thrown 
..nt on this ball in space, it would be well for us to take 
.11 onmt of ourselves and our possessions and to organize 
Min .rives as sensibly as we would were we a shipwrecked 
rump on a desert island. 

V man undertakes to reorganize his life on a realistic 
I ..1 11, he will first consider his own tendency towards 
»i«i pension. That man is an aggressive animal does not 

.. to people with the force of a great revelation, I am 

in. It has been too long known to them as one of 
..uniV facts, but when it becomes a reality for them, they 

m. iv awake with a start as from a loud noise. 

Wr are aggressive, we must be aggressive. No attempt 
1 1.mid be made to minimize this. It must be openly 
.. I imwledged. Whatever we may wish in the end to 
,i. 1 nmplish must be planned for in the light ot this fact. 
v\. n 111 si be free to be aggressive. The question is how 
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to manage this aggression, how to turn it to social account* 
Unacknowledged or acknowledged only in the negative 
sense of “ sin” and unworthiness, lack of goodness, 
meanness of spirit, selfishness, we are at once divided 
within ourselves, lose all possibility of integrated, unified 
activity, must act in any given situation with only a 
part of ourselves and that part at war with other parts* 
We must, therefore, act largely blind ; objectivity is im¬ 
possible* We can at no point trust our own acts or our 
own motives* Where we should be aggressive we find 
ourselves holding back as in fear* At other times we 
know or suspect that we are attempting to rationalize 
aw^ay our aggressions, covering things by fine names. We 
catch ourselves in dishonesties and deceitfulness. We do 
not know whether we are weak or strong, and if weak 
how to become strong, or if too “ strong ” how to check 
our aggression. We do not know whether we have a 
good character or a bad character, nor whether what 
goodness or badness we find within ourselves is strength 
or weakness, or how to go about making such change 
as would seem desirable* We cannot trust ourselves, we 
cannot trust others wholeheartedly. We think we mean 
well but are not sure. We think we love others but 
we can doubt it* We wish to be loved by others but 
we cannot trust their love* Our very best seems some¬ 
times only weakness and not to be trusted, our very 
worst is frightening. In either case wc do not know 
what to do about it. 

Aggression must be openly acknowledged. Men must 
be free to acknowledge their aggressive tendencies with¬ 
out sense of guilt or feeling of inferiority because of lack 
of goodness of character* It is not the tendency that 
is wrong but what the tendency is permitted to do* 
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'. \y that this is our present philosophy. Not at all. 

• 'nr present philosophy condemns and makes guilty the 
i mhIi -ney itself; it condones the act. Not that it intends 
m, but by creating a sense of guilt over the feeling it 
"nun (Is not in changing the force of the tendency but 
mm li ly its expression, causing that expression to become 
mm hurl instead of direct and so confusing us that we 
imd ourselves accepting and condoning aggression under 
i Mphrmisms. A realistic attitude will neither deny nor 

.ileum the tendency, but it will crush unreservedly any 

" r . .latter in what words it is described. 

\n individual free to acknowledge his aggression is in 
«» pn'11 ion to act with some objectivity. Intellect has 
m I- .1 t a chance to come into play and choice tends to 

1 .. possible. I realize that the matter is not as 

«mpli .i diis, but this will do as a framework for thinking, 
1 In question is a complex one and its various psycho 
I iM il ,iml social ramifications cannot be considered here, 
ril di.n wc can do here is to point out the necessity of 
ai li mm 1 1 edging frankly human aggressive tendencies and 
rf - /nr them tendencies from feelings of guilt. 

Mission acknowledged, we are faced with the prob- 

1 .1 dealing with it* Man must learn to utilize it in a 

i mi mi m live, positive way* He must find means of 

.imp il away from individuals to things* He must 

I millets for it through direct and adequate sexual 
' " iiv> apparently “nature’s” outlet, through work 
Mid j vocation. Further, he must find ways of preventing 

.ssary additions to inherent aggression through the 

.. of primary aggression. This latter problem, 

l.\er, will tend to take care of itself as the other 

i i lb!cm is solved* 

Hmi* hint men must put down aggression as it exists 
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today. This is the immediate and most important prob¬ 
lem. Our social philosophy has permitted aggression to 
become riotous. Aggression cannot be organized until 
it has first been brought under control. And by aggres¬ 
sion one does not mean war in China or Manchuria or 
gangster outrages in the large cities. In terms of human 
misery they are probably among the less destructive 
examples of aggression. 

In searching for aggression, let us go not so far afield. 
It is the very real but less-obvious aggression with which 
we need to concern ourselves. Aggression that bursts 
out into the open can be dealt with. Our method of 
socialization tends to drive aggression underground 
where it continues to exist and to operate in ways far 
more socially damaging than when in the open. For 
this socially paralysing aggression do not look to the 
gangster but to ourselves. Consider, for instance, a 
conference of Social Workers : it is representative of 
the best in culture and soeial-mmdedness in the country. 
Whatever is true of its members will be generally true 
of our best. Consider more carefully the president of 
any one of these organizations, the chairman of the 
executive board, the various members of the board, the 
bishop, the university principal, the physician, the 
lawyer, consider the prominent contributors. They are 
on the whole cultured, educated, soft-spoken, emotion¬ 
ally controlled, not given to open quarrelling, good- 
willed, sympathetic, co-operative. But what are their 
real interests ? Have you worked with them long enough 
to note the aggression in them ? In defence of what 
and in protection from what do they become ££ practical ”, 
begin to quibble, split hairs ? 

As between them and the gangster there will be this 
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dill or nice, The gangster is open and above-board with 
In -agression. He is out to get all he can, is proud of 
In. prowess and has little sense of guilt. He is not 

.iHy confused, he is confused only when he finds that 

consider him bad. Our eminent board member, on 
111. ni her hand, is humiliated by his aggressive tendencies, 
* rn Iravours to hide them from others and himself, denies 
Hi. in, rationalizes them, dissembles, is disingenuous, 
mil lt<i*tilally dishonest, shrewd, perhaps sharp, clever, 
iii-il. Having to deal now not only with his aggres- 

. but with guilt and fear, he becomes morally con- 

.. and ends in being the strange unpredictable person 

kvi Know him to be with softnesses that shock us and 
I. ii Hnrv.cs that startle us. But, with all, no matter how 
ml, , he is an aggressive individual as a little obser- 
v ,it mu will abundantly prove. Openly, or more often 
i n hut just as surely, he exploits others and under 
»hi Im there is no difference between him and the 

. ice except that his moral confusion sometimes robs 

Inm of his courage. 

I ,im not speaking cynically. Again I am not pointing 
.m hypocrisy or a situation that must be considered 
.1 m> l.iInns, This is all a part of a social order in which 
H«. hr .i arc caught and cannot extricate themselves. It 
. in ihe system and the principles and concepts of that 
c m that one would call attention. One describes 
mil in iry to understand. One does not choose the 

.* hi i . of organizations for Social Work as illustra- 

onii h, cause they are our most outstanding examples. 
I In v iic representative of the best and finest in citizen- 
hiP H .a t we have. There are far more obvious examples 
dhU , u h reader can supply for himself. One chooses 
Hi mi hrc.m.se they are representative of our finest and 
IM'.H f 
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best; we will understand our worst better if we under¬ 
stand our best first. 

We, representative of the best citizenship, are ex¬ 
ploiters. Behind all we do is exploitation, profit at the 
expense of others. Our social philosophy encourages it 
in the name of individual freedom. If man is to take 
charge of his world, as he has done in Russia, aggres- 
sion against others, profit at the expense of others, 
exploitation must come to an end. This would seem to 
be a primary, fundamental and self-evident proposition. 
Arguments as to what would happen to “ freedom ”, 
“ individualism ”, “ initiative ” are without point. These 
things must take their chances ; must take their place 
as they can. These ideals are the result of men's desires 
to free themselves from exploitation. They are without 
value if they lead only to freedom for further exploitation. 
A freedom which merely means a freedom to exploit 
under conditions named by the free, is no freedom. 

It is not likely that this lesson will be learned easily. 
We have not to do here with gentle matters that can 
be dealt with around a conference table, settled by a 
friendly agreement and the passage of a new law. We 
have to do wiili fundamental, even elemental forces, 
forces that in ilie beginning probably will yield only to 
force. And when the time comes when men throw over 
their false gods and illusions and themselves take charge 
on a realistic basis, intellect and culture will not be a 
saving grace. An individual's ability to keep his hands 
off others is not to be measured by the size of his intellect 
or the thickness of his culture. 

Social schemes that fall to recognize the fundamental 
situation and that either blindly or openly try merely 
to rearrange balances of power change nothing. Because 
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. <1 1 hi. wc can have little faith in measures that are being 
p+iipn nl at the present time. We have begun to hear 
.It nl economic planning. Russia, we believe, has 

I 1 i»M|' 1 11 herself out of chaos through economic planning. 
Mm n 11 r years of doubt, even scorn and hatred of Russia, 

I iv that such planning is the only sensible way. But 
n 1 a vr nous mistake to think that what Russia has 

..Hashed has been accomplished through economic 

pi,timing. As so often in America, we are distracted by 

II m lug, spectacular thing and miss the chief point, 
i n u\ success is due to the philosophy that lies behind 
Im» economic planning. The very thing that Russia 

II ijijinl in order to make her planning feasible and 
,M Himgful, we retain—so far as any mention of the 
m i l h i lias been made—and hope by a mere social 

.. to bring success that has come elsewhere 

miiI; 11 it i mgh a complete change in social philosophy, 
i ..mic planning as we see it in Russia is indeed a 

min odorn thing in itself, but it is not the biggest or 
<Im must important accomplishment in Russia. 

\V. air undoubtedly capable of making such a plan, 

I -ii uni il the men who are to carry out the plan, from 

I I m Im .mi ss administrators to the men at lathe or loom, 
H ini rd not only to the plan —that would not be so 
1 11 1 1. 11 1 1, j perhaps—but to what the plan signifies, the plan 

iJ.i I Live less chance than prohibition in New York 
( ii Such planning means either a complete change 

.Lil philosophy or an authority sufficiently great to 

Milniri the plan once adopted regardless of what any 
h tdu.il thinks of it. With all our experience we do 

I, 1 . even yet to have learned that a plan alien to 

I I , 1 luluHuphy of the people upon whom it is inflicted 
11 Hiii vn.it, Our present economic disorganization is 
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not an accident or oversight but a product of our social 
philosophy. It is as indigenous as a pine tree in Maine, 
Economic planning is as alien as coconut palms on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, If we are to have a new plan 
we must first have a new philosophy. Any new plan 
must develop naturally from that philosophy, A new 
plan, which is anything more than a slight shifting of 
stresses and strains, superimposed upon our old phil¬ 
osophy is an anachronism and must fail. 

For this reason one has little confidence in unemploy¬ 
ment insurance or any of the other “justice J '-bringing 
schemes. This is just barter and trade. Someone must 
pay. Those who pay will pay as little as they can, those 
paid will get as much as they can. The fundamental 
situation remains exactly where it was before. The only 
change is that those who have, have a little (very little) 
less ; those who haven't, have a little (very little) more. 
And the world goes on until we can think up some other 
scheme—always a scheme, a plan, some manoeuvre, a 
shifting of this and that on the uppermost surface of 
things, unaware that the cause of our difficulty lies not 
in economics and social what-not but in our fundamental 
concepts regarding men and in our own illusions and 
the social philosophy we have constructed out of these 
concepts and illusions. 

Is it freedom and right to individuality that we strive 
for—freedom to live our own individual lives with some 
degree of satisfaction both for ourselves and others ? If 
so, we look in the wrong direction for freedom. What 
we have not yet learned is that there can be 110 group 
freedom or individual freedom within the group until 
the group is composed of spiritually free individuals. 
This is a matter that can only be touched upon here. 
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1 iim dagc is to ourselves. It is first from ourselves 

11., 1 must free ourselves. An individual’s freedom 

. In t from within, secondly from without. Man 

huh m| In , own illusions in regard to himself has himself 
i i-. 1 1 1 1 n* chains that make freedom impossible. Recog- 
... inr In . aggressive tendencies and fearing them, he 
U ,*.< <111 erupted to outlaw them. They remain outlawed 
I. mi less effective and controlling. What goes out by 

11.. I>.h tv door comes in through the front door. Full 
mi 11 ,ii . of himself, of guilt, unworthiness, inferiority 

, Mid within him by the necessity forced upon him to 
,h 1,1 mid hide what cannot really be hidden, his relations 
..1 In in become self-conscious. These relations can 
H > 11 b, frank and honest. He must dissemble and 
o In hr and to be doing what is expected of him. 

1 v mi 11 tally lie deceives himself, but there is constant 
lull Ml ol exposure either to others or, probably more 
h 1 mlung, to himself. Most of his energy is consumed 
In 11,, conflict. His fear drives him to seek security— 
In 11 |,r will never find it—outside himself in defensive- 
•ai« h ivt ynmp alliances with laws, rules, regulations 
,in t mi uMially armies, and to sanctify in the name of 
.. I hv and order the very thing he has been fleeing 

I mu 'I he situation is largely artificial and unnecessary. 

VV| 1 1.Mr created the situation for ourselves by letting 
. .. tlu name of God tell us what they did not know 

II mi , hi inn a scheme of life for us. We can at least 
inns *r<; 1 he pass to which we have come. 

11 in I h M V are we to obtain this spiritual freedom that 
ill n. iIn .i social freedom possible ? Shall we look to 
«li | ■ .. In n l ists ? It has been our method. Were there 
, Pm Mi-, iml able psychiatrists for everyone that now exists 
.. I.U not touch the situation. With spiritually crip- 
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pled individuals being turned out by the basketful, wbal 
opportunity, on a scale to be socially significant, has an 
individual, clinical method even under the best of cir 
cumstances, and when that work must be done in the 
atmosphere of the factory that created the condition 
what can be said ? We have a right to be appreciative of 
such organizations as child-guidance clinics* They arc a 
partial salvation for individuals but they are not even 
the beginning of a social salvation. Individual, clinical 
methods as a means of social prophylaxis will go with 
its civilization. Only a hygiene of society itself will 
meet the situation. 

In the attainment of that hygiene of society there will 
no doubt be many steps but one of these steps will cer¬ 
tainly be to agree to be human beings together; in the 
interests of us all, to bring present aggression under 
control and to keep it under control, not being afraid 
in our collective interest to use force where necessary ; 
so to organize our human life together that the mechanics 
of life can be brought to a minimum, leaving the major 
portion of our time to live our lives as we see fit, barring 
only the exploitation of others. Out of such a life with 
the realistic philosophy that would motivate it, might 
come individuals spiritually free and therefore able to 
be socially free and able also to allow others to be free. 

When untroubled by internal conflicts, when no longer 
individually in the grip of guilts and fears and inferiority 
—and reacting regardless of the situation to these and 
to these alone—a group of men sit about a table ; when 
no man in the group is a challenge to any other man in 
the group because each man is secure within himself 
and is psychologically dependent upon no other, men 
can be honest—they have no reason, conscious or uncon- 
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,.n , to be dishonest; they can be generous, for they 

1.. .red to fear generosity; they can accept the 

,,, |, duality of others because there would be no reason 

..In so. The individuality, the freedom we seek 

1 | , il>|c only among such men. Such men—and most, 

Juipn all, men have the potentiality of such men— 
, ,,, nrvrr be as long as we maintain a society fostered 

.Hu:, ions that destroy men’s potentiality and that 

1 , m-, itself in thinking that it is working towards 

.(nr:,:; when it is working only towards being polite 

IM .| inwards freedom when that freedom is only freedom 

I,,it, All that men know about their world they 

1 ., , |, ,u ned themselves ; “ God ” has told them nothing. 

..Iv thing that “ God” has told them that they 

lull believe is about themselves ; let them now investigate 
1L11 mutter. 
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CONFUSION LESS CONFOUNDED: A RABBI 
TAKES UP THE CHALLENGE OF A PSYCHIATRIST 1 

By Morris S. Lazaron 

14 Out from Confusion ” is a magnificent protest against 
the sham, self-delusion and hypocrisy of contemporary 
life. Dr. Williams’s protest is brave, sound and salutary. 
His evident sincerity made the reading of it a moving 
experience. 

Because I agree so heartily with Dr. Williams’s indict¬ 
ment and share his indignation at the cruel wrongs 
that create human misery I am loath to take issue with 
him. Yet he has made such summary disposition of 
matters I deem vital that I cannot keep silent. Certainly 
if 44 doctors disagree ,J in the diagnosis of physical ailments 
—their own field—I, a mere rabbi, may offer to a learned 
psychiatrist something of diagnosis and remedy for the 
social malaise which lies as much in my field as in his. 

The chapter begins on the current note of disillusion¬ 
ment. We thought 44 we were building a better society 
on the basis of justice, duty, generosity, charity derived 
from brotherly love ”, But we were only making a 
“ beginning J \ Every social advance was microscopic 
and came at the cost of terrific effort. We have had a 
continual struggle to promote the social good because 
devotion to the common weal is only a lip-loyalty; because 
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Hum is an aggressive animal; because though he attempts 
in < nneeal his aggressiveness beneath an assumption of 

1 .. mess he succeeds only in rationalizing his innate 

H i I mess, he does not sublimate it. This dichotomy 
lii imvn what man really is and what he professes to be 

I.luces a sense of guilt which expressed itself in com- 

l:« 11 ,uory hypocrisy, cruelty, anti-social and repressive 
t m and institutions. 

1*1 Williams declared it is stupid and futile to go to 
»1 hr.Nit 1, The 44 preacher ” is the 44 professional tragedy 
a 1 Ins generation ”, He finds himself torn at every step 
1 ' i he interests of his own inner convictions, his per- 
Hi1.1l needs and the limitations the social order forces 
u r in him. The social worker is in danger of becoming 

• <|iHilly futile because he too depends for his livelihood 

ihe very groups which create the problems he is chal- 

.. . . to solve. We cannot find any solution to the 

pmUlem outside man. God can’t help, Man must find 
n uhm himself the power to curb his aggressiveness and 

I hint it into social channels. This contemplates the 
1- +1 piance of a new set of principles to govern industry 
mil human relations. And this means open confession 
t l i , 1 r uv arc not really moved by considerations of justice 
m-L humanity ; it means we accept the fact that we are 
it.Hin.illy aggressive and selfish. Then having made 
pi in r with ourselves by this confession and having thus 

* 1 iim >ved the sense of guilt, we can begin the task of social 
.si ruction with much greater chance of success. 

I h Williams resents the slowness of social progress, 

I I h 1 when one counts the asons of time it took to make 
1 In earth, to develop the animal, to evolve man, why 

hmiId it he disillusioning to realize that it takes time 
I'-iivili/.e and socialize man ? In the natural order pro- 
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gress is measured by centuries of centuries. Why shookl 
the cultivation of man’s spirit take less time ? 

I might say to Dr* Williams that it seems passing 
strange too that it takes so long to cure some forms of 
mental functional deviation. As a psychiatrist he might 
reply that the malady is the result of long accumulation 
of numerous factors ; the disturbance is but the final 
result. But if it takes so long to re-integrate and stabilize 
an individual, why is it so strange that it takes time to 
bring to fulfilment all the latent nobilities of millions 
of human beings in the complex relations of the social, 
political and economic order ? 

Dr. Williams is on much sounder ground when he asks 
why so much effort is required to achieve an obvious 
social benefit. He answers : because the men and women 
who support the welfare agencies are torn between two 
interests—their loyalty to the organization and their own 
personal interest in the preservation of the present social 
order, with the latter really dominant. I put the issue 
more sharply. The social worker is confronted with 
problems which have been created by the very men who 
support his work. The system which makes possible 
generous gifts creates the poverty which the worker is 
called upon to alleviate. There is no permanent social 
usefulness in caring for two hundred and fifty families 
this year when next year another hundred will be added 
to the list. The problems are created by defects in the 
system. The duty of our generation is to reconstruct the 
system. 

Trapped in this dilemma, what is the way out ? Ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Williams, God can't help. Religion is 
bankrupt; its leaders pathetic failures. Social work and 
workers are in danger of an equally tragic debacle. 
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h would seem that the only logical thing to do would 
D I nr us all to resign forthwith as social workers and 

. u is and join the social revolutionaries. But Dr, 

V\ 1 Ih urn proposes nothing so radical as this. He pro- 

I. limply that we recognize the devil in man and 

our ideals and principles accordingly, 

HiU is iliis idea of his anything so startling or new? 
Mm n't Western civilization always reckoned with the 
I Bui man ? For all his denial of religion, is the author 

. 1 - lining the ghost of the old evangelical superstitions ? 

I fin) reminded of a familiar quatrain: 

You ask me for something original, 

I hardly know where to begin, 

For I possess nothing original 
Excepting original sin. 

Mui l)r, Williams reverts not only to theological pat- 
u mi mirabih dictu — he actually ascends the pulpit 
uid m ieH out with the preachers of all time. (This naive, 

.. reversion is delightful, especially coming 

li.. psychiatrist.) 

V\« m> t d to confess our sins—our sins of aggression against 
i n b other. We need to search ourselves and to discover 
I--) 1 , i rue of ourselves. We do not love each other. We 
01 mm admit this. Until we do admit it there is no hope for 
it« When frankly we do admit it we shall at least be ready 
I*- m.iD it beginning, 

H. n Dr. Williams, who criticized the “ beginnings ” 
i endeavour, pleads for a beginning of his own 

. But is there really any difference between the 

' of child-guidance work in New York or else- 

Bi'ii and the beginnings of a mass recognition that we 
flrr ill aggressive creatures ? Perhaps these very begin- 
rut* " - hi Id clinics here and there, little oases established 
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after years of arduous labour, result from the silent, 
persistent influences of those principles of religion, of 
justice and brotherhood which Dr. Williams minimizes. 

However, we should meet the author on his own 
ground. 

In these difficult times we are told that we should get in 
touch with God. We do not need the temple. We do not 
need to get in touch with God. We need to get in touch 
with each other. 

This is perfectly plain speaking. Personally I welcome 
it. It represents the point of view of many people. It is 
stupid for religionists to throw up their hands in horror 
and utter “ blasphemy ” ! Although religion is to me the 
profoundest experience and the ultimate explanation of 
reality to which man can attain at present, I am willing 
to concede that this is but one interpretation of the 
universe. Other interpretations are held to be true by 
other people. For me religion represents truth. My 
desire here is to point out why I believe religion cannot be 
ignored in any attempt to solve the problems of social mal¬ 
adjustment. 

I admit the tragic position in which religion finds itself 
to-day. Oftentimes the very men who support church 
and synagogue are those responsible for the problems 
that plague us. As I have pointed out from my own 
pulpit and elsewhere, one of the searching questions that 
church and synagogue must face to-day is this : are they 
brave enough to risk the support of rich contributors 
by challenging the soundness of the entire system which 
enriches them ? I maintain that when the record of these 
terrible years is put down, foremost among the names 
of those who have preached and practised this doctrine 
week in, week out will be enlightened men and women 
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m (In- pews and fearless clergy, Protestant, Catholic and 
h uhli. This is all perfectly obvious. But it is just as 
wi II to state it for the benefit of those who indulge in 
wlmlrsale condemnation of religion. 

but l)r, Williams’s point is not whether individual 
mini .Iits, priests and rabbis have done this ; it is rather 
w hel Iwt God and church and synagogue are needed. He 
i\ No. I say Yes. I say Yes because the dynamic 
flu'll these men have found, the inspiration of the ancient 
Ihlm-w prophets for social justice in the name of the 
livim' God, is still the most powerful incentive to stir 
iL- will and move the hearts of the masses of men. 

t h Williams declares that all we need do is to recog- 
m ' that we do not love one another. Then we shall 
mD i lie first step out from confusion. I hold that we 
ih i uly recognize this. I suggest further that the mere 

..-li it ion does not offer sufficient stimulus even for a 

v ttnung. The majority of men need a greater dynamic 
111 in Lnowledge. I believe we can find that dynamic best 
mi iIn- very churches and synagogues to which Dr. 
\illums declares that we heed not go, or rather to 

I s fiu h he says we should not go. 

* Imrches and synagogues represent not themselves but 
i hi Hrrnal spirit of justice and human kindness. Many 
i iht in are not worthy of the things they symbolize; 
hi "u seem to care more about the preservation of the 
im nimion, its customs and traditions, its credos and 

II h - igics, than they do about a juster economy. But at 
bun best they offer stimulus to social responsibility 

In- h no amount of knowledge can offer. 

Dj Williams approaches the social problem from the 

I II u 111 of view of the psychiatrist. Certain mental maladies 
.I. caused by the non-recognition of potent factors that 
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lie beneath the surface of our consciousness. Through 
the probing of the psychiatrist these influences, ideas, 
fears and prejudices are brought to the surface; we 
recognize how they dominate our conduct. Having 
revealed them, we are able to release ourselves from 
them. We substitute something more normal and heal¬ 
ing. The method is good in dealing with an individual 
patient- Whether it will work as a solution of the social 
problems of our time is questionable. It is excellent to 
call contemporary society before the bar and indict it 
of hypocrisy. Society may repent and “ hit the sawdust 
trial J \ But I doubt it. To tell a man he is " aggressive 11 
will not cause him to stop being aggressive. He needs 
another stimulus. I can hear some of the men on our 
church and charity boards say : “ All right, Dr. Williams, 
I'm aggressive. I know it. But what about it ? To 
tell society it is hypocritical and self-seeking will not cause 
society to stop being so. Another, a more vital challenge 
is necessary. 51 

I’m afraid Dr. Williams attributes a greater measure 
of developed social conscience than we really have. It 
is not the feeling of guilt or the lack of it that inhibits 
social advance. I would respectfully suggest that Dr. 
Williams has got tied up with the terminology, the 
ideology and the patterns of thinking of the psychiatrist. 
It is a perfectly understandable mistake. Just as of 
course he will say of me : “ Well, Rabbi, in your plea for 
religion you are reverting to the patter and patterns of 
your kind.” I'll admit this. But only in part. It is one 
thing to say to a man : * £ You’ve been acting as though 
you were prompted by the highest of motives whereas 
in truth you are really a selfish, aggressive and unpleasanl 
fellow. Consequently you are suffering from a feeling 
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"i i nth Recognize the common clay you are and act 
nn n ind not only you but everyone else will be happier,” 
Uiu in what Dr. Williams would say. At least so I 
1 m>li inland him. But how in the world this will make 
I*'* « better social order Dr, Williams does not make 

• l< ill 

1 '■> I lie other hand, say to a man or to society : We 
'll human beings. We have not only bad tendencies 

1 ..I tendencies. We are capable not only of selfish- 

."'it greed but of goodwill and love. We were 

.. (hat way. We are all of us caught up in this 

mvNti 1 ious experience called life. We are parts of a 
I.. . which, while at times it seems objective, cruel, 

• tithlcHK, is at other times intimate, personal, kindly. For 
• 1 " v < .1 f astrophe I can point to a blessing. The thunder- 

. .iii:it wrought havoc to crop and habitation cleanses 

1 1 " waters the ground and evokes the ministrations 
•" 'ling and helpfulness for the stricken and forlorn. 

I 1.1 1 v< ry disease the frantic effort to discover cause 
-■..I . mr. For every famine the outstretched hands to 
( "d (he hungry. And in your personal life you have 

1 .. heartache and frustration and despair; but you 

i.m. known also work and struggle and achievement, 
11 " '■ nderness of friendship and love, the joy of fulfil¬ 
ls m You do not comprehend it all but faint intima- 

. mme to you, whispers that tell you it is “ all a 

1 mi t of one stupendous whole”; that you, one single 
t ■" h 1 , a re worthy in the scheme of things. Some intelli- 

U.* i« attempting a glorious adventure with nature and 

.. as materials. You are necessary not only to an 

"!■ *|"ate explanation of the story of life but necessary 
■ I <> in j 1 s happy conclusion. 

Will you work with that mind and will and love we 
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call God ? He expects it of you. Will you yield to the 
promptings of the true, the beautiful and the good within 
you and so in your own life further this mystic process 
of evolving glory in which we all have a share ? 

It seems to me that this second approach, this religious 
approach obviously offers the stronger and more dynamic 
stimulus to the will. 

But Dr, Williams appears to change the basis of his 
argument when he declares : “ Aggression acknowledged, 
we are face to face with the problem of dealing with 
it” And the method he suggests is : “ We must put 
down aggression as it exists to-day 

This apparently reverses his position. First he took 
the ground that to acknowledge aggression and bring it 
to light would be sufficient. Now he declares that it must 
be turned to social account by putting it down ; we must 
not be afraid “ to use force where necessary ” to put down 
aggression when that force would be for the common 
interest. But what does he mean by force ? He has 
decried force from “ without ”, He says : <c Man's fear 
drives him to seek security where he will never find it— 
outside himself in defensive-offensive group alliances 
with laws, rules, regulations and eventually armies and 
to sanctify in the name of group law and order the very 
things he has been fleeing from- , . . Our bondage is to 
ourselves ... an individual's freedom comes first from 
within, secondly from without. ...” But I ask, what is 
the force from within that must be roused to action and 
brought to dominate man's life ? 

Dr, Williams would say man's better nature. But 1 
reply, why should one yield to one's better nature ? 
What indeed is one's better nature ? What are the 
values of the “ force within ” to which one must yield 
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m.I what validates those values? Dr. Williams does 
i ml explain. 

That “ force within ” which Dr. Williams apparently 
o; tunes or discounts in the first part of his paper but to 
u'hit'ft he appeals in the end , is that mysterious plus which 
dt In n the microscope. That is the force which explains 
i Williams's own prophetic insight, which uses him as 
m efficient instrument. 

it ■ the spirit of man. Also it is man's instinctive 
u 1 imwledgment of what is right, his capacity for friend- 
i.iI - and consciousness of brotherhood. There are com 
mu live forces just as potent in the creation of a better 
■ ■■ i.il order as these destructive forces to which Dr. 
V 111 mi us refers. Any analysis of the principles that must 

.m-air social betterment which ignores them, ignores 

n L.r.t the half of reality. And this half is the sphere 
i n lij-inn. Dr. Williams forgets that that force within 
i.i Inm built up laboriously through the centuries, 
* i" ■ mi'll the discipline of experience, the ministrations 
i p. In'ion which always have held up to mao a picture 
i '.li.it lie might be if he would. He forgets that even 
I ml all this centuries-old training in religion, there 
ib* instinctive impulse of man to relate himself to 
ii< uinverse; that man came to feel that life is worth 
bih , goodness is real, sacrifice is necessary, all things 
< illuming because he related himself to the eternal 
1 1 was just this conscious relation to God that 
'b'l.n.l all his experiences. That was the dynamic 
d u moved man, 

Vv In n I say God I do not mean an old man with a 
dm mi’ beard riding on a cloud; I do not mean the 
' Mm nf Caliban. I mean that mind and might, that 
i H m>1 love, that beauty and glory we sense in the world 

I' I IN G 
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round about us and to which in our best moments we feel 
related in an intimate and personal way. 

I try to do the decent, generous, social thing because 
when 1 do some change takes place within me. I feel 
enlargement and exaltation. But I want to do it most 
of all because my horizons are widened, because I am 
conscious then of a friendliness in the universe, of an 
intimacy with seas and stars as well as with my fellow- 
men ; because my life somehow seems caught up in the 
larger process of which I feel myself a worthy and neces¬ 
sary part; because my spirit for the moment seems to 
share in the cosmic process ; because, in short, I then 
joyously recognize my kinship with God and my respon¬ 
sibility to myself and my fellow-men. 

Of course I admit these things are not matters of 
scientific truth. There is no proof of God save that which 
rises out of the inmost being of a man. I know that not 
to all is given that poignant sense of His presence. I 
know too that religious institutions that have spoken in 
His name have in reality all too often crucified His spirit. 

It is out of such sentiments, however, of which the in¬ 
stitutions of religion are custodians, that the great social 
dynamic is born in the masses of men. Without this 
dynamic to restrain and humanize it, the social evolution 
becomes the social revolution ; blood flows, pride of con¬ 
viction runs riot in the past in the baneful institutions of 
Inquisition, pyre and pogrom, and in the present in the 
crucifixion of freedom in Russia. Without this dynamic 
we build on sand, for there are no values and nothing to 
underwrite them if there were. With it we can build 
enduringly ! Man becomes integrated in his universe. 
He will not feel that he struggles alone. He will not 
close his eyes to the evil in himself but he will seek to 
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uhdue it; he will not ignore it, he will sublimate it 
because he believe^ in a power within and without himself 
11 eil makes for righteousness. 

We have Iried law and it has failed. We have tried 
I ni ce and it has failed. Let us now try religion in this 
largest sense. We have had churches and synagogues and 
* ifliedrals ; we have had preachers and rabbis and priests 
we’ve had precious little religion. But in the religious 
■•pint of man is the force that can be tapped to the ever- 
l.i .img blessing of society. Not through fear of hell and 
ii.imnation, nor the arrogant assumption of inviolable 
aiihority, not creeds and theologies and ceremonies, but 
through the frank acceptance of the fact that within us 
m areas of spiritual power we have not touched, related 
m that source of inexhaustible power outside us which 
i. God. Man needs to bring this overwhelming force 
m dominance in his life. Religion is the key which 

i - lenses it. Once released it will go down into the depths 

1 1is being; it will gird him for usefulness. 

We are not only “ a product of our civilization ”, as Dr. 
Wil liamS declares. We are the builders of the civilization 
il.i.11 is to be. We can diagnose the diseases of society 
quiie readily. Let us not make the fatal mistake of 
honoring the most potent factor in the healing of the 
p H irnt -the religious spirit of man. If we learn to use 

ii properly, this generation will hand down a better 
-hIiI to its children and help to make confusion less 

.founded. 






CHAPTER VI 

HATE: CONFUSION MORE CONFOUNDED L 

The Russian communists renounce religion, the Christian 
God, and all other Gods recognized at the present time. 
They are atheists. And yet I am not alone in believing 
that the Russians have a richer spiritual life to-day than 
any other group of people on earth. There would seem 
to be something incongruous in this but there isn’t. To 
renounce religion is more easily said than done. What 
the Russians have done is to renounce all orthodox Gods 
and forms of religion and the ideologies that through the 
ages have been caught up in the various philosophies and 
systems of Gods. This leaves them without a “ God n 
in any orthodox sense and any religion in a formal sense 
but not necessarily without religion or indeed without a 
God. What has developed among them is a Spinozian 
religion-—each a part of a whole. To be sure, it is dif¬ 
ferent from what we have known as ££ religion ”, but it is 
religion in the sense that it expresses a need deeply fell 
within man for the security to be found in identifying 
himself with something larger than himself. It is to 
this need that the modern preacher refers when he speaks 
of the religious and spiritual nature of men. Although 
our modern preachers are inclined to be shocked at the 
anti-religious attitude of the Russians, one finds it easier 
to respect the Russians in the position they have taken 

1 The author's reply to Rabbi Lazaron, 

So 
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ilnn \ Ih modern preacher in the position lie has taken. 
I hi Piihsism has stripped to what would seem to be 
I Mil i mi k. The modern preacher has divested himself of 
iill ihit would seem to make the Christian religion 
hi min inily Christian but clings to the names and forms 
r Vi 11 1 m personal petition through prayer, A funda- 
iin m.ih'.l minister praying through a radio is under- 
H Hi'l iUr, allhough his action may seem strange, but a 
i oh I. mi minister praying through a radio is simply not 
Moil* i laudable. The Russians are consistent and under- 
i ml able \ 

I In Grid of Rabbi Lazaron, and so well has he stated 

In |.. of religion in general that I believe we can 

m, rin (rod of all modern religionists, excluding the 
Crtllmbi and Fundamentalist God which is a personal 

.I i i hr same as the unrecognized God of the Rus- 

* hi \ i lids point—the need of men to identify them- 
>♦ I * , n nth a larger whole — we stand together, but from 

• in |m mil I fear we diverge until, both seeking the same 
dnHj> a Manufactory way of life on this earth—we are 
In ili- - nd far apart. Words, so awkward in the convey- 
injj - 1 1 mi aning, or at least so difficult in use, will separate 

.mi hi a, bin it will not alone be words. It will in the 

m*J In hh i different methods of approach to the problem 
inn I n h.*i uv Irani from the use of the two methods that 
M ill 111 iiate us, 

Hh. 1 which we both find in men Rabbi Lazaron 

. Id i d I r digit >us or spiritual, I would question naming 

It HI 1 1 may not matter what things are called and yet 
M i mmM ri, ‘ Hie words C£ religious 55 and “ spiritual ” 

Imv. in h i long confused history that they are too un- 

• I* mi in l<* II rd now in discussing this fundamental need. 

I i 1 1 . we would not mean what they imply to 
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Catholics or to Fundamentalists, nor to people generally ; 
we would only mean what they mean to the compara 
tively few Rabbi Lazarons and Protestant Modernists. 
But for the moment let us use the terms and agree that 
this need is the basis of religion. To satisfy this need 
of being a part of a whole Rabbi Lazaron finds need to 
assume a God, “ not an old man with flowing beard riding 
on a cloud and not the Setebos of Caliban ”, but an 
impersonal God. u X try to do the decent, generous, 
social thing because when I do some change takes place 
within me, I feel enlargement and exaltation. . . . my life 
somehow seems canght up in the large process of which 
I feel myself a worthy and necessary part; ... my 
spirit for the moment seems to share in the cosmic 
process; . . . I then joyously recognize my kinship 
with God and my responsibility to myself and my 
fellow-men.” u Of course I admit these things are. 
not matters of scientific truth. There is no proof of 
God save that which rises out of the inmost being of a 
man.” 

Rabbi Lazaron experiences these feelings within him¬ 
self, finds them satisfying and that they lead him to 
acceptable social activity and relationship with his fellow- 
men. He assumes, therefore, that this somehow relates 
him to the God he has postulated, I would not make 
these assumptions. I would rather examine these feelings 
to see if I could come to understand the source within 
the individual from which they come, why they arise, 
why they vary so among men and what their actual 
significance may be regardless of any moral, social, 
religious, or other implication. Rabbi Lazaron says that 
there can be no scientific proof of God. Granted, but 
that is not saying that there is not scientific data in regard 
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\ m m tired to postulate a God and his attitude towards 
11 14 1 < iml. 

i ,|.l 1 t .azaron cannot deny me the right to refuse his 

,, .... tm 1 and to examine with such scientific tools as 

,t. It,ivi- the feelings which lead him to generous and 
, — 1 . iti/Httthip and union with God. Not so long ago 
■ 11.|. 1 .mi! ministers assumed that bad men were just 
i.i,| Unhbi Lazaron would not do that to-day. He 
.,,1.1 welcome, I feel sure, every scientific aid that could 

l„ 1.,<hi to the better understanding, and through that 

.1.1 .1,mding possible readjustment, of a delinquent; 

.. . luing this Rabbi Lazaron exposes his own position. 

II . 11 m e may study a bad man it may also study a good 

. ,md it it can come to understand a bad man it is 

, .1, ,| „,l .|e 11 tat it can come to understand a good man also, 
"i\i m.iki no assumptions in regard to a bad man; we 
io.lv him. Science makes no assumptions in regard to 

. ..| man. We would not even assume, as Rabbi 

l .. lends to, that a “ good ” man, in his sense, is 

, ..| citizen. We would prefer to study the “ good ” 

.. , .n t:; as a citizen, as husband, father, associate, and 

. h;ii kind of a balance could be struck. 

\ny analysis of the principles,” says Rabbi Lazaron, 

... motivate social betterment which ignores 

... |the spirit of man, man’s instinctive knowledge of 

1. o i. right, his capacity for friendship and conscious- 
. ,,t brotherhood] ignores at least the half of reality.” 

I ti.ii m 1 rue. “ And,” continues Rabbi Lazaron, “ this 

II .it 1 , the sphere of religion.” In other words the bad, 

,, 1,1.1 impulses, are to be left to science, the good, or 
,.I 1 in pit Ises, to religion. Why ? 

I< .1.1.1 Lazaron and the Christian religion recognize 
. 1, being part good and part bad, as holding both 
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love and hate, both friendliness and aggression. Rabbi 
Lazaron and the Christian as well would meet this situa¬ 
tion and socialize men by appealing to and arousing the 
good in men. This can be accomplished, Rabbi Lazaron 
insists. So have the Christians insisted for more than 
nineteen hundred years and the Hebrew prophets for 
longer than that. What reasons are there to believe 
that it is workable now ? Rabbi Lazaron can reply that 
it has never really been tried. That is true, but isn’t 
that significant ? Aside from assumption is there any 
reason to believe that it is even triable ? In the days of 
the Hebrew prophets or of Jesus Christ there was no 
way of knowing that such a method was not workable. 
It was intelligent to try it out, but the method has failed 
and we are not without knowledge as to why. It is built 
upon assumption in regard to men and not upon know¬ 
ledge of men. We are not so lacking in knowledge now 
as men were then and with our knowledge we are not 
justified in proceeding on the basis of their assumptions. 

If we were to wipe the slate clean and start anew using 
the same assumptions and the same method we would 
in the end arrive exactly at the point where we are now. 
Recognizing the good and bad in man, or, for the moment 
let us use the terms hate and love, and calling upon man 
to manifest only love, will mean that he must crush 
down the hate (it was thought this would mean crush 
out but we know now that it doesn’t). He will not 
succeed in doing this, as hate is as much a part of him as 
love. The moment he fails a sense of guilt is introduced 
and once this is introduced the chain of psychological 
events begins that leads to the kind of people we are to-day 
and the kind of society we have constructed. It is as 
though, with two hands, it were morally right to use only 
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the right hand. If such were the case all of us with the 
best of effort and intention would find ourselves now 
and then using that left hand. If the feeling of moral 
obloquy became so great that we bound our left arm to 
mu* bodies one knows what would happen in the ache of 
that arm to be used. Our analogy falls down here as 
with continued binding the arm would atrophy. Happy 
were it if hate morally bound would atrophy but it doesn’t. 
It grows and feeds upon itself, seeks devious ways out 
which are not sufficient, and eventually mounts to the flood 
point. Then it does flood. It reached the flood stage in 
si)i4 with devastating results. It has passed the flood 
stage now in many parts of the world and is close to the 
Hood stage in western Europe and America, Swinging 
incense over these turbulent waters, burning candles at 
their edge, or offering prayers in the temple or exhorting 
men to brotherliness will accomplish no more than did 
Hie swinging of incense over the unintelligently cultivated 
Russian wheat-fields to bring forth a greater harvest. 
Rabbi Lazaron and the Christians are afraid of hate 
.1, they have been afraid of sex which they associated 
with man’s bad qualities. There were reasons for our 
forefathers to fear hate, there are reasons for us to fear 
u also when we do not understand it and see only its 
wild, catastrophic manifestations, but we need to fear it 
tnily in this sense. We no longer fear the lightning ; we 
have learned to understand and to harness it and to make 
11 useful. Hate is understandable also and can be 
harnessed and made useful, but not by the method advo- 
I'iitrd by Rabbi Lazaron, Prayer did not harness elec- 
uwity although the effort was made and is still made 
In day -and prayer will not harness hate. Assumption 
hi regard to the nature of electricity did not harness 
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electricity but knowledge attained through investigation, 
experimentation, and further investigation. Assumption 
in regard to hate will not harness hate but knowledge 
derived from investigation, experimentation, and yet more 
investigation. Hate can be transmuted into energy and 
this energy used to social ends as any other energy. To 
recognize hate, as Rabbi Lazaron says he does, but only 
to cry it down, to make it a bad and guilty thing and to 
override it with love is not enough. 

We must accept man as a whole and for what he is and 
in our planning plan for the whole . It will not do to play 
one part against another. It is true that men are capable 
of love and goodwill. Love is one of man's fundamental 
needs and not for any “ spiritual ” reasons (in the religious 
sense) but for reasons that are earthy and human and 
that we can find by studying man himself and disregarding 
all postulations in regard to God. But man must also 
(at least at the moment and probably always) hate, and 
for reasons likewise that are earthy and human and are 
to be found within him and without any postulations in 
regard to a Devil or Hell. (Strangely enough, and yet 
understandably, this statement is understandable and 
acceptable in most people, while the first statement seems 
shocking, although God and the Devil have always been 
parts of a duality. To inquire why it is so much easier 
to get rid of the Devil than of God would bring us too 
far afield, but it is a question that anyone who is troubled 
by the first statement might well ask of himself.) 

Socially the problem of hate is more important for us 
at the moment than the problem of love. Man will 
work towards love, we may be sure, not because of 
admonition but even in spite of it and regardless of 
whether a God is postulated or not. He will work 
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towards it out of himself and his own needs, but he will 
not attain brotherliness in a social sense until other 
problems are solved. There needs to be an outlet for 
hate ; so high have the waters risen that there must be 
in outlet. We can take this in a great war if we like, and 
lake it we will if some other way is not found, but allowing 
the flood to break in such wild, destructive fashion is not 
intelligent if it can be prevented. Outlawing war, peace 
■ (inferences, disarmament conferences will not prevent 
it. These are instruments of the philosophy Rabbi 
Lazaron has been discussing and deal with unrealities. 
Any statesman in Europe to-day who took these things 
n iously (he must take them politely) would be a fool. 
Whatever else these men are they are not fools. They 
.it f better realists than are pacifists. Pacifists them- 
selves are not morally or psychologically prepared for the 
filings they advocate. They are not morally or psycho- 
In;fically superior to their opponents, it is just their way 
- it' working out their own aggression. It might be said 
1 lint even so they contributed to the social good. It 
would be to the social good if the world were morally and 
I ‘■►yehologically prepared for peace, or if there were no 
more occasion in the world for force. Under the circum- 
fiances it is but another example of personal emotional 
problems blinding individuals to realities, and by the 
working out of these personal problems through social 
questions forcing others into false positions with attend- 
a til subterfuge and deceit. Brow-beating statesmen into 
ar m rig peace and disarmament pacts is about the same 
1 forcing an alcoholic to sign a pledge without first 
having solved the psychological problem within him. In 
4 4use it is true that wars are economic and political in 
ni 1 jt in but this is only partly and superficially true. Selfish, 
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nationalistic, blood-thirsty statesmen who are supposed 
to make wars are but scapegoats. The making of wars 
lies within ourselves* 

Rabbi Lazaron and people generally are too easily 
satisfied with the appearance of things ; rather* they are 
deceived and it has been the “ good ” in them that has 
permitted the deception* If people speak gently* are 
friendly and co-operative, hold back their tempers, and 
argue reasonably {we are speaking of sincere people, not 
hypocrites) Rabbi Lazaron tends to assume they are the 
kind of people they appear to be* To a certain extent 
they are, but the most that can be said is that the kind 
of people they appear to be is the kind of people they 
would in part like to be or in part have been forced to want 
to be* But that is not all of the story* Their attitude 
expresses good intentions but not necessarily intentions 
that can be backed up. There is no more reason to take 
them at their face value than to expect the alcoholic who 
has signed his pledge in good faith to keep that pledge 
when we know that he cannot keep that pledge, or to 
expect the person with a broken ankle who says with 
determination that he will walk to walk when we know 
that he cannot walk. 1 

1 There is a little-known essay by Freud on living beyond 
our psychological means that might well be read at this time. 
It was published in igaa when we were in the excitements 
following the war and did not receive the attention it deserves. 
It is the first of two essays in a small book entitled Reflections, 
translated by Dr* A, A* Brill and Alfred B* Ruttner. With 
this I would suggest also the reading of a recent essay by Dr* 
Ernest Jones of London, The Concept of a Normal Mind”, 
to be found in the book Our Neurotic Age , edited by Samuel 
D. Schmalhausen* There are a number of excellent chapters 
in this book although I do not wish to recommend the book 
as a whole* This essay by Ernest Jones, however* and the 
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Religion has been and is an escape from an intolerable 
situation* So are neuroses and psychoses ; so also are 
romantic novels, alcohol* drugs, sentimental poetry* and 
much music. Working on a basis of false assumption in 
regard to man, although these assumptions at the time 
were not known to be false, we have constructed a world 
and a society so difficult and painful that escape from it 
at times is necessary* We have therefore provided our¬ 
selves with escapes and these escapes have saved the 
sanity and made life tolerable for many of us* probably all 
of us, some using one, some another but all for the same 
reason and for the same purpose* The fundamental 
needs for which religion, in particular (although it is not 
alone in this respect)* has attempted to provide is the 
need for the security and love man has not found in the 
world about him* But this is a mere running away from 
self and the world ; it is not solving self and the world* 
As a refuge and as an outlet for the need for security, 
even love, a psychosis is much more adequate so far as 
the individual is concerned—through a psychosis he can 
have complete individual satisfaction* Alcohol and 
narcotic drugs, although not as complete a refuge as a 
psychosis, are more adequate, while their effect lasts, than 
religion and not quite so incapacitating socially as a 
psychosis. Religion is a compromise between actually 
l acing oneself and the world and a psychosis or alcoholic 
cir drug addiction* Religion has been until quite recently, 
and still is among some, as intoxicating as alcohol. An 

essay by Freud are probably the two ablest expositions of 
1 rrtain fundamentals of mental hygiene that have appeared in 
the English language* One who comprehends fully the con- 
(cuts of these two essays need be little concerned, as regards 
mental hygiene, that he hasn't a medical degree or a Ph*D. 
hi psychology. 
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attitude of “ moderation ” has grown up among modern* 
ists just as to-day in reaction against prohibition we in 
America tend to approve moderate drinking. As alcohol 
was demonstrably a social evil an attempt was made to 
prohibit it, but we now find we must return to it tf moder¬ 
ately 35 for the reason that men need it. Under present 
conditions it is an escape they must have. Much music, 
poetry, art, literature, are but handmaidens in this 
respect of religion, although they have greater possi¬ 
bilities. Neither an individual nor a society will get 
anywhere by attempting to deny what is demonstrably 
true and running away, no matter by what name the 
process of running away is called—religion, culture, art, 
civilization, what you will. 

No, we must face about. It will not be easy. It 
would be easy to say that men have danced and must 
now pay the piper, but that is not fair. It implies a 
wilfulness on the part of men ; that men have done 
wrong (constructed badly) knowing better. Men have 
done wrong (constructed badly) not knowing they were 
wrong but believing and having reason to believe that 
they were right. It is merely that we can now see that 
we were wrong and why. Our problem is to face it. 
After all it is just life. Life isn't the happy time around 
the corner. Life is as it is and the satisfactions for any 
one of us must come from life as wc find it. A bitter 
period is apparently ahead of us and, if so, then life for 
us will be what can be made from such a period not from 
something else. We can know that it will be a difficult 
and bitter period, for while men have probably never 
before been confronted with a problem quite so great 
there have been somewhat similar, if lesser, periods that 
have been difficult and bitter ones. 
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No, we must face about. The inescapable result of 
the philosophy Rabbi Lazaron presents is to force aggres¬ 
sion into subterranean channels which work to the surface 
eventually in exploitation. It is not possible for it to 
end in anything else. Disturbed by what it sees (the 
opposite of what it had aimed for), and not knowing, 
indeed, that it was unwittingly the chief instrument in 
its creation, religion has attempted to hold exploitation 
in check, but not understanding how it had created the 
situation in the first place it has not known how to apply 
a remedy; the only remedy it has been able to find is 
more of the same medicine and this has only increased 
the difficulty. Struggling with these difficulties, and in the 
name and behest of religion, men have attempted various 
forms of social organization from absolute monarchies 
to democracies, without success, Men in democracies 
have attempted to diagnose the difficulty as “ bad men in 
important places 33 and to offer as a corrective good 
men in important places ”, without success ( The Auto¬ 
biography of Lincoln Steffens answers this). Men have 
tried reform, meaning thereby more adequate checks 
; 1 gainst exploitation, without success (John Chamberlain's 
Farewell to Reform gives a record of this). Now in 
democracies men attempt to grapple more definitely with 
exploitation and propose measures known as socialistic 
that to some are so revolutionary as to create panic 
within them and yet which are totally inadequate because 
they leave still the principal of exploitation—a nicer 
exploitation to be sure, a more “ equitable ” exploita- 
1 Ion, but nevertheless exploitation. This is but tempor¬ 
izing with the Devil, The denominator that is common 
to all of these activities and which is fatal for them is the 
assumption that man is good and bad and that he can be 
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socialized by encouraging the good and holding in check 
the bad. 

No, this philosophy and all its derivatives in the form 
of present-day religion and social organization must be 
scrapped, not temporized with but scrapped. The ques¬ 
tion is, how ? The answer is not difficult but the way 
is very difficult and there will be much hesitation before 
men take the way, although they will do so eventually. 

It isn’t, however, as though we had a real choice—shall 
this transition be made peacefully or by force ? It will 
be by force eventually. The bad, the hate, that good 
men thought they were exterminating, has not been 
exterminated. It is all there and magnified by the very 
process that was used in attempting to exterminate it. 
We are faced with a situation and we are left without 
choice. More of the same treatment will only make 
things worse. The only choice left to us is whether we 
shall recognize the situation, attempt to understand it, 
and understanding, attempt to control it, or refusing to 
recognize it, or completely misunderstanding it, let 
things go their own blind way. This can only mean 
wild, destructive wars on a nationalistic basis that will 
eventually involve us all. Here men will find an outlet 
for their hate but with nothing in the end accomplished. 

Love for the moment is not the important thing. Hate 
is the important thing. We must he permit ted to hate . 
Realizing that we are not starting de novo and cannot 
have things as we wish but must take things as we find 
them and deal with situations that exist, there must be 
an outlet for hate. Can there be any other outlet than 
just blind war—can we hate with discrimination ? We 
could doubt this were it not that actual evidence of its 
possibility is before us. 
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One evening, never to be forgotten, on my first trip 
to Russia I sat in a policeman's club and listened to a 
group of youths, sons and daughters of the policemen 
belonging to the club, singing patriotic songs. One song 
had to do with the trouble the Russians had recently had 
with the Chinese. Verse after verse told of the wicked 
actions of the Chinese as they rushed over the border and 
murdered fine Red soldiers, of how bravely the Red 
soldiers fought and died and how in the end they put 
the terrible Chinese to flight. But it was the last verse 
or two that attracted my attention and made an indelible 
impression. In these verses, which the youngsters sang 
as lustily as the others, they went on to explain that these 
Chinese soldiers who had crossed the border were not 
in themselves bad men but that they had been misled, 
that they, the singers, did not hate these Chinese, although 
under the circumstances they had to be killed, that they 
did not hate the Chinese people, that the Chinese people 
were a fine, intelligent race of men, that they would 
gladly be brothers with the Chinese and work together 
with them, but that they did hate certain Chinese who, 
in China, deceived, misled, and exploited their own 
people. For these Chinese they had an undying hatred. 

It is not a difficult thought to understand. It is not 
particularly a new thought and yet on that evening it 
seemed to take new meaning. It was no longer just a 
theory or a philosophy or a wish; it had become an 
actuality. We Christians say these things weakly out of 
one side of our mouths and leave it to the Russian atheists 
to speak out boldly our u Christian principles and to 
act upon them. These youngsters did discriminate; 
they actually hated what to all is hateable. It represented 
an internationalism that was intelligent. That this could 
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be a common feeling seemed too impossible to be true 
so that one felt the necessity of finding out. Inquiry 
among students, whenever the opportunity arose, in 
regard to their attitude towards the enemies of Russia 
confirmed that the point of view was not confined to a 
song. Immediately one contrasted this with experiences 
elsewhere. 

Ask a German, almost any German, in regard to Poland 
and he will reply that the Poles are a bad, aggressive, 
vicious people, who have stolen a large part of their terri¬ 
tory and from whom they must eventually wrest this 
territory. Ask a Pole in regard to the Germans and he 
will reply that the Germans are a selfish, aggressive people 
who years ago invaded their territory and stole their land, 
who are as aggressive and ugly now as then and against 
whom they must be prepared to protect themsdives. 
The Rumanians say the same of the Bulgarians , the 
Bulgarians feel they have a right to hate the Jugoslavians, 
and the Jugoslavians the Italians , The Croatians hate 
the Serbs in their own country, the Czechoslovakians hate 
the Germans and the Czechs within Czechoslovakia hate 
the Slovenes in the same country and vice versa. Italians 
hate the French and the French scarcely conceal their 
hatred for the Italians . Only a short time ago we were 
preparing to hate the Japanese. With the exception of 
Japan these are all Christian countries and not 
“ modernly ” Christian but thorough Catholic Christian. 

A Russian youth (atheist) says, “ The Poles,” (or per¬ 
haps it is the Rumanians you ask him about) “ are our 
enemies. They dislike and are afraid of us and may 
attack us. We must be prepared against them. We 
shall have to kill their soldiers if they come, but it is a 
great pity. These Rumanians and Polish soldiers are 
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all right, but they have been misled and deceived in 
regard to us. If we had an opportunity, if a soldier 
were a prisoner, we could convince him that we are all 
right, too, and are not his enemy. We do not hate the 
Poles or the Rumanians, they are good people—but we 
do hate those individuals in Poland and in Rumania who 
exploit the other Poles and Rumanians and deceive them 
in regard to us. These we would gladly see exter¬ 
minated.” 

As we have no choice between a peaceful world and a 
warring world, which attitude is the more intelligent ? 
As there must be an outlet for hate, which outlet is better, 
blind, general, nationalistic wars, or wars, indeed civil 
wars, that may have some semblance of meaning ? Civil 
wars to end civil wars or just another war to end some¬ 
thing or other as it has been in the past ? That will 
depend upon what follows. This can be a rationalization 
just as all of our war slogans before have been rational¬ 
izations ; but before war did not deal with realities and 
war had to be rationalized. To-day we are not under 
the same necessity to rationalize force (and we must be 
careful that we do not rationalize peace). At any rate 
the choice is whether men will choose to fight each other 
as national groups or whether men will see soon enough 
that their difficulties are not the Germans, the French, 
the Italians, the Japanese, the Americans, the Peruvians, 
the Bolivians, the Colombians, but a system —and not only 
an economic system but a philosophical system ; the 
one is but the product of the other—and men within 
their own borders representing that system, and whether, 
to protect this system, they will align themselves with 
these men within their own borders in order to attack 
similar men aligned with similar men in other borders 
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protecting a similar system, or whether refusing to do 
this, no matter what the slogan, each attempts to take 
care of what, common to all, is wrong within its own 
borders—the system and the men representing that 
system. 

So far as the present economic situation in America 
is concerned there is no solution of this problem until the 
problems of Europe are settled and under the present 
social organization, the result of a social philosophy 
derived directly from a religious philosophy, there is no 
solution to these problems. Shuffle the map of Europe 
as you will and there is no possible arrangement that 
could be satisfactory to all. The Versailles Treaty may 
have been unfair in its arrangement of territory, but make 
any other arrangement and it will only be unfair to some¬ 
one else. The only possible method for any country in 
Europe to-day is protection, the building up of patriotic 
fires in the hearts of youth and the fires of hate against 
other nationals. There can be no solution of European 
problems until there is an end of political and economic 
nationalism. There can be no end to nationalism until 
there is an end to exploitation. Exploitation lies at the 
base of all these difficulties and so long as our social 
system remains organized on the principle of exploitation 
(no matter by what fine names it may be called) pacifists 
and treaty-makers will not change the relationship 
between nations in any fundamental sense. The Rever¬ 
end John Haynes Holmes, a modern and liberal minister 
who, like Rabbi Lazaron, one can respect although one 
holds him to be wrong, says (The New York Times f 
February 27, 1933, report of sermon), that President 
Roosevelt, the Pope and the Mikado could put an end 
to war by joint action. They can do no more than sit 
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on a hot lid and they will keep that lid down just so long 
as they can sit. It is not the lid we need be concerned 
about but the fires underneath that lid and sitting on the 
lid will not put out the fire. 

As I have said pacifists are not themselves morally or 
psychologically prepared for the things they advocate. 
They are not morally or psychologically superior to their 
opponents. They are essentially like them except that 
superficially they use different methods. Scratch any 
pacifist and you will see. His campaigns are just his way 
of working out an aggression; but even so, it may be 
inquired, why not a better way ?—certainly better than 
hate worked out through war or even hate worked out 
through civil war. While this superficially appears so, 
the answer must be no, first, because he deals with un« 
realities and cannot therefore succeed, and second, 
because he deceives himself and the world in general as 
to what he is doing and why and thereby perpetuates a 
philosophy that is at the heart of our difficulties—that 
men must love each other, that brotherhood can be 
obtained by demanding it, and through punishing those 
who are unbrotherly. We must get home to ourselves that 
the making of wars, dishonesty, deception, and unbrother- 
liness lies within us. In the last analysis wars are not 
made by wicked statesmen, by infuriated nationalists, by 
M capitalists”, by economic conditions, by munition makers, 
and the like. These are straws that break the camel's back 
or agents, but agents only, of ourselves. The agents are 
merely realists who take advantage (and profit) of our 
readiness. As long as, with our comparatively simple 
problems to discuss and solve, we cannot have peace and 
brotherly love in families, in church organizations, in 
charitable organizations, in peace committees, university 
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faculties, representing the flower of trained intellect, why 
do we think there can be peace between nations ? For 
the causes of war why do we look further than ourselves ? 
The president of an international peace society is no 
better than we, a Japanese statesman is no worse than 
we. We are both and both arc possible because of us 
and for no other reason- There is a Japanese statesman 
in the president of the peace society and a president of a 
peace society in the Japanese statesman. The duality is 
us. No Jesus Christ can bring 11s higher than our 
capacities and no Devil can plunge us lower. The 
capacity to love and the need of man to love and be loved 
is a reality; the capacity within man to hate is likewise 
a reality. The duality is a reality and in any plan it is 
this duality that must be taken into consideration, A 
timid, weak, unhappy recognition of this is not enough. 
Recognizing the hate side of man with chagrin and 
humiliation, as a poor relation, with the plan only of 
keeping him in the back-ground and out of sight, is not 
enough. Love and hate are equal partners, in fact to-day 
they are unequal partners, because of our u poor relation ” 
treatment. The only “ civilized ” provision we have 
made for him is to let him work himself out on crim¬ 
inals, foreigners, Jews, Negroes, “ Reds ”, Communists, 
“radicals ”, bull-fights, cock-fights, prize-fights, wrestling- 
matches, criminal romances, and the like and, of course, 
the right to exploit others. The first are not enough 
and the latter brings destruction. 

We must hate. We may start by hating u systems ” or 
a system, but let us not deceive ourselves. We shall end 
by hating individuals and these individuals will not be 
u bad ” men in any ordinary sense. They do not consider 
themselves “ bad ” and we cannot. They are merely men 
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who, working mostly within the range of the moral and 
legal “ rights ” we have given them, have come to posi¬ 
tions of eminence and power and eventually to represent 
the system that is condemned. Although it is a system 
that is indicted it will be men who will be attacked, or 
rather who will attack (consider Fascist Italy, present- 
day Germany), for these men conscious of their rights, 
sure of their moral integrity, mystified by the bitter 
criticism they find mounting about them, will not wait 
to be attacked but will attack their accusers. Then the 
issue is joined. 

What comes out of this conflict will depend upon 
whether there is a clear notion on the part of those who 
attack the present system as to what another system 
might be. Fortunately we arc not left entirely in the 
dark nor is it necessary to discuss either psychological or 
social possibilities alone on theoretical grounds. Because 
we have greater knowledge of men than formerly we 
should be able to plan better. We shall first disregard all 
former assumptions and act upon what knowledge we 
have. Man requires security and love ; he also is capable 
of hate. Provision must be made for both. Not finding 
security and love in the world about him, man was forced 
to postulate a God to whom he could flee, and in whom 
and in the religion built around Him he could find these 
things. Refusing to flee we shall face the world that 
seemed so formidable and attempt to solve the problem 
of its formidableness. We will use the same methods 
here as have been used successfully in solving the hard 
physical problems of the world. 

We have to do with two situations, an immediate and 
a future. Provision must first be made for the excessive 
amount of hate now existing. We shall admit that men 
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have a right to hate and to destroy that which oppresses 
them, (Any effort to find another way, to solve the 
problem by “ reasoning ” one with another comes to this 
—surely, when through reasoning those who exploit agree 
to cease exploiting and to permit men to live co-opera¬ 
tively together. It is not the “ radical ” who first applies 
force. The “ radical ” attempts to reason. Eventually 
his “ reasoning ” is met by force, then “ reasoning ,J 
stops—consider present-day Germany, Austria, Fascist 
Italy, old Russia,) 

Freed from exploitation, man's spirit is freed. He can, 
on the one hand, withdraw his aggression from men and 
direct it at things ; he can, on the other, turn with greater 
confidence to men for love, friendliness and brotherhood. 
Postulating no God, but in a union with his fellow-men, 
in an identification of himself with the group in a common 
effort against the physical world, their common “ enemy 
men will find the security they require. Does this require 
a change in human nature ? No, it utilizes human 
nature in all its aspects. It violates only that view of 
“ human nature that insists that it is “ human nature 
to exploit others, that only through permission to exploit 
can individual initiative be attained-—which is a burlesque 
of human nature in that it calls 41 naturala condition 
that men have artificially created. 

A social order developed on the basis of men's needs 
tends to remove those factors that augment the develop¬ 
ment of aggression within individuals, so that in the 
developing child aggression may be kept to the minimum 
(useful and necessary as energy) rather than raised to 
the maximum, when it becomes socially destructive. It 
is at this point that we can begin to talk of " sublimation 
not at the point Rabbi Lazaron discusses it. In the end, 
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each identified with a larger whole, we may find our¬ 
selves with a Spinozian religion. But what of that ? It 
is not a word one fears, but what that word stands for. 

Rabbi Lazaron chides me with being impatient. I am 
not impatient. To have watched the world evolve and to 
have evolved with it at the rate we were evolving in 1913 
would have been suitable to my personal temperament, 
but we are not permitted to do so, A great deal has 
happened since 1913. It is events that are impatient, 
not I, Much as we might prefer it, we are not permitted 
to sit quietly and contemplate the evolving world as in 
1913, and no one of us and no group of us will control 
the pace of events. The best we can do is to give up 
the mood of 19x3 and try to understand what in its revolu¬ 
tionary way is going on about us. 










CHAPTER VII 

YOUTH AND THE PRESENT-DAY WORLD 


In the years immediately following the World War there 
was considerable talk of a “ lost generation This gener¬ 
ation was composed of young men who had been in 
active service during the war, who had returned to their 
homes uninjured, but who, because of the experiences 
through which they had passed, found it impossible to 
pick up their lives and to find meaning and significance 
again in living. 

It is possible that another generation is about to be 
lost, and in as tragic a fashion. Throughout Europe are 
hundreds of thousands of adolescents and young adults 
wondering what to do with themselves and waiting for 
—they have no idea. These youths have finished their 
school preparation and are ready and eager* or were 
ready and eager, to apply themselves usefully. Many 
thousands left the high schools and the trade schools 
four years ago well prepared for useful and necessary 
pursuits but have not earned since that time one week's 
regular wage at regular employment. Whatever they 
have earned, and it has only been little, and here and 
there, has been on odd pick-up jobs that had no relation 
to their training. Other thousands have been waiting for 
three years ; still others for two years ; others for a year; 
and others have recently left school to add to the accumu¬ 
lation of those who are trained and waiting. 
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Some more fortunately placed have utilized their time 
in further formal study and are ready to be lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, ministers, scientists, but are now add¬ 
ing themselves merely to those who completed their 
training in these professions four and five years ago but 
who are not yet able to maintain themselves in their 
professions, and if maintaining themselves at all are 
likely to be doing it at something quite apart from their 
professional training. This is not true of one coun¬ 
try alone, but is more or less true of every country in 
Europe, with one very great exception ; it is particularly 
true of Germany, Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and the other Balkan states. 

During the past two years we have seen this situation 
developing in the United States. The American situa¬ 
tion has been considered serious, but it has been nothing 
as compared with the situation abroad. It would be 
comparable only if every possible personal resource of 
millions of families was absolutely gone, and there re¬ 
mained for some a public dole of a shilling or two a 
day and for others nothing at all. The result in terms of 
human beings, as observed abroad, ranges from despair 
that ends in chronic, neurotic illness or suicide, or des¬ 
peration and revolt which ends in crime, preoccupation 
with sex, usually abnormal in character, either for gain 
or as escape from the monotony and misery of living, 
or the combination of both, 1 to banding together for 
sport in order to maintain physical health and to get 
such pleasure as can be got from sun, wind and water, 

1 Well-informed observers in Berlin state that ninety per 
cent, perhaps more, of the youths who are living homosexual 
lives there are not homosexual but have adopted homosexual 
living as a means of living at all. 
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which costs nothing, to banding themselves together in 
social-political organizations to march and shout and 
fight similar youths in opposed organizations and all to 
shake their fists at the national neighbours. The less 
thoughtful who identify themselves with these organiza¬ 
tions accept the doctrines of the organizations which 
rationalize for them their difficulties, and are buoyant 
and full of enthusiasm ; but there are many members of 
these organizations, and many more who remain outside, 
who do not accept completely or do not accept at all these 
rationalizations and, with nothing with which to identify 
themselves, become bitter and cynical or just bewildered. 

This condition of enforced idleness, of hunger, misery, 
despair, illness, rebellion, whether here or in Europe, is 
due we say to the u depression That is true. But 
there is something here that was observable even before 
the so-called depression. It is worth while calling atten¬ 
tion to it for it is a question whether the problems of the 
depression can themselves be solved with any permanency 
and the world be placed upon a going basis until this 
problem is solved. 1 

In the ££ good years ” immediately preceding 1929 there 
was coming into psychiatric practice a type of case that 
now seems full of significance. Parents were increasingly 
complaining of the lack of ambition of their children, 
often it was of children in the high school, still more 

1 To understand what has happened to the youth of Germany 
and why, see Wir Jugend ! Bin Bekenntnisbuch der deutschen 
Nachtkriegsgeneration, by Kurt Massmann. Berlin : Verlag, 
R. S. Mittler u Sohn, 1933. When a representative of the 
youth of America can write a Wir Jugend ! trouble of the 
present German kind will lie not far ahead. This is an extra¬ 
ordinary revealing book. It should be translated, not as a 
Fascist propaganda document, but because of its social and 
psychological significance. 
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often of youths at the universities. The complaint wus 
usually that the youth had no interest in his work at the 
university, seemed to have no interest in anything what¬ 
soever, except possibly in having a good time, although 
not always even this, could not make up his mind what 
he wanted to “ be ”, had no powers of application or 
concentration, dodged responsibilities, even responsi¬ 
bilities he had assumed himself, balked at any scholastic 
task that required any special effort. Even in some 
instances where the boy had decided that he wished to 
become a physician or an engineer, he failed to apply 
himself to the task of mastering the basic sciences or the 
required mathematics, gave up his plans and now did not 
know what he w r anted to do. The psychiatrist was asked 
to give this boy some ambition and to make him see how 
important it was that he complete successfully his work 
at the university. All usual pleas had been made—to 
the boy’s own pride, the family pride, duty, responsi¬ 
bility, sportsmanship, necessity. The psychiatrist was 
supposed to have some other means of getting this boy 
to work. An interview with the parents not infrequently 
ended with the statement, “ Since he has been at college 
he has got into a bad crowd. There is nothing vicious 
about the crowd ; they are just time wasters. They 
spend their time talking, talking and neglecting their 
work. They are bad companions for him.” 

The boy or girl failing at school or university is cer¬ 
tainly not a new problem. Boys and girls have long 
failed at the university for many reasons well known to 
the psychiatrist. That a boy (or girl) of university age 
should not yet have found a field of work that interests 
him, is neither surprising nor new. None of the symp¬ 
toms mentioned by the parents are surprising or new. 
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The significant thing is that upon examination of the 
student one did not find, back in the good years, the 
usual causes for these symptoms. And often one did 
not even find the symptoms. There was no real lack 
of ambition, no lack of interest, no wish to dodge respon¬ 
sibilities, but an earnest and bewildered boy or girl who 
had been stopped, not by the difficulties of a science or 
mathematics course, but by questions that had arisen 
within them, questions to which they sought answers 
without success and yet questions which, unanswered, 
robbed them of such ambition as they may have had on 
entrance to the university. What is it all about ? Why 
am I here ? To what end am I studying a foreign 
language—to none so far as I am personally concerned, 
but to what end so far as the university authorities are 
concerned ? To what end am I studying any particular 
course in my schedule ? Some of them are somewhat 
interesting. Most of them are a terrible bore. At the 
end of so many more terms I shall have completed a 
university education. To what purpose-—that of being 
an educated gentleman ? But what is an educated 
gentleman ? And to what purpose does one become an 
educated gentleman ? Is the purpose in studying these 
subjects that I may live more successfully ? But success¬ 
fully for whom or for what or in what sense ? My father 
went to a university. I know many college people, many 
who were quite successful in college, but what has all 
this had to do with the ways they are living now ? Mother 
has not read a French book since she left school, although 
recently she has begun to take two lessons a week in con¬ 
versational French from a French lady who goes from 
house to house. Why is she doing this ? Is it anything 
more than a way of killing time because she is bored ? 
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Her education does not seem to have kept her from 
becoming bored in early middle age like anyone else. 
Another friend’s mother has taken up art, another singing, 
and still another attends every lecture on “ psychology ” 
that she sees announced and reads the books as fast as 
they come out. Why should these women at the prime 
of their lives be so bored that they must find something 
with which to kill time ? If their education filled them 
with such a thirst for knowledge of French, or art, or 
music, or psychology, why has it been these twenty years 
in manifesting itself? Taking care of my brother, my 
sister and me may have consumed time and energy, 
but not so much as ail that. A richer life ? Does only 
a university graduate live a rich life or even a richer life ? 
Is the basis of a rich life two years of French or German, 
a course or two in mathematics, preliminary courses in 
one or two sciences, a course or two in history, a survey 
of English literature, perhaps an extra course in Shake¬ 
speare or Elizabethan literature, a course in sociology, 
a course in psychology that tells how light is refracted 
through the lens of the eye, at what rate a muscle fatigues, 
and the difference between a hot and cold nerve ending ? 

I f these things are vital and make for richness of living, 
why have so many university graduates I know dropped 
them like hot cakes and now confine their reading to The 
Saturday Evening Post , detective stories and a few cur¬ 
rent novels that get talked about, their philosophy to 
popular ££ outlines ”, their sociology and economics to 
weekly periodicals and political addresses over the radio. 
A broad-minded outlook on life ? But the president ol¬ 
die university is not a broad-minded man. Help in 
business ? For what purpose business ? One must 
make a living no doubt, but beyond that, what ? What 
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are business men doing ? What are they doing it for ? 
What do they want ? Where are they trying to get ? 
Why do they want to get there ? As preparation for a 
profession ? I once thought I wanted to be an engineer, 
but what is the purpose of being an engineer ? One 
builds bridges or one builds buildings, but why ? If 
somebody wants a building built or if somebody wants a 
bridge built, one builds them. Thereby one makes a 
living, but why should the building or bridge be built, 
except that somebody wants them and can pay for them ? 
Should they be built ? What essential purpose have they ? 
Perhaps there are enough buildings where this one is to 
be located or perhaps the bridge will interfere with some¬ 
thing else. What is the purpose that lies behind all this ? 
What have I done, after I have done this ? Apart from 
myself whom have I served ? In my own interest have I 
probably performed a disservice ? There doesn't seem to 
be any particular sense to being an engineer any more 
than a business man, I have thought of medicine and I 
have thought of the law. I know some doctors and I 
know some lawyers whom I personally respect, but as near 
as I can see there is a lot of sanctimonious talk about 
both of these professions. There are no doubt fine men 
in both professions, but I don’t see that they have much 
chance. In the last analysis, it is a scramble to get the 
bills paid at the end of the month. The doctor may not, 
like the business man, leave his charity at the end of his 
life to an orphan asylum, but may distribute it along the 
way; but in addition to this charity he must develop a 
“ good ” practice, or he will become an object of charity 
himself. No, I can't see that it has any sense. If my life 
is to be lived for myself alone—and I do not see that 
anyone else's life is lived for any other purpose, or, at 
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least, that it eventuates in anything else, no matter how 
sanctimoniously they talk or others talk about them—if 
it is to be for myself alone, if it is to be rich and happy, 
I do not see that I need to parade through a set of uni¬ 
versity courses. The parade does not seem to lead to 
anything that has any sense to it, but only to a mob that 
keeps milling about without any notion of what it is doing 
or why, or where it is trying to get. I do not know- what 
to do or where to go. All I can see for the moment is 
what to keep out of. 

There have long been answers to the questions the 
boy has raised. From one source or another he has heard 
them all without being impressed. The boy indeed does 
not represent a psychiatric problem in the sense of a 
problem produced by conflict within the boy which he 
projects upon his environment. Such elements of this 
kind as there may be are inconsequential as compared to 
the reality situation in which he finds himself. The father 
was right. The boy has been in bad company, but not 
just for the year he has been in college, but for the past 
eighteen or nineteen years. The boy's bad companions 
I lave been his parents and the lives they have lived. The 
I >oy has indicated his view of the mother’s life. What has 
been the father's life ? 

He has got up in time to have a hurried breakfast 
and to catch the seven-fifteen train. He has worked 
busily all morning at his office. At luncheon he has had 
an important business conference or has rushed out for 
a hurried bite. He has worked hard all afternoon and 
almost missed the five-thirty train home because of some 
irritating details that came up at the last moment. He 
lias arrived home dog-tired, the business of the day still 
spinning in his head. This schedule the family knows 

s.r.f.n, i 
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well for he has often told about it. At dinner he is 
probably silent or irritable. He is mostly too tired to 
accept invitations to go out to dine or to have guests come 
in. Discussion of either-—at the hurried breakfast, 
perhaps—is likely to start the day off badly for everyone. 
Dinner over, he sinks into a chair, thumbs through two 
or three magazines, finds nothing to interest him, is 
annoyed by what others are doing, spins the dial of the 
radio, finds nothing to listen to, expresses annoyance at 
what others are doing now, and finally goes off to bed, 
to get up in the morning in time to catch the seven- 
fifteen train in order to do it all over again. 

The only pleasure the father seems to have is his game 
of golf on Saturday or Sunday ; and if it rains on these 
days, the bottom drops out of the world for the whole 
family. This is one of the things that puzzles the boy. 
He can well believe that at one time his father enjoyed 
his work, but he is under no delusion that his father 
enjoys it now. He does it because he has to, because he 
can't stop, because he doesn’t dare stop. And with all 
his work he does not seem to get anywhere. With the 
years, the tensions, the anxieties, and the worries seem 
to increase rather than to decrease. Although he makes 
a good deal of money, there never seems to be enough 
money. There is always something he is concerned 
about. Once, in addition to the regular bills (always too 
large and always a source of trouble) there were the pay¬ 
ments on the house. Now it is the upkeep on the house 
and taxes, various kinds of insurance, and school fees. 
With much coming in and with as much or more going 
out, the family is well and constantly aware of the father's 
anxieties. Money, money, always money ! It is a 
theme that has sounded through the home since his earliest 
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memories and with such reverberation as to drown out 
almost all other themes. 

He has heard that his father was something of a 
££ radical at his university and known as an idealistic 
and high-minded youth. There are traces of this to be 
seen yet, but the boy knows that, no matter with what 
idealism the father twenty-five years ago entered upon 
his work, he works now because he must and for money 
with which to meet the bills at the end of the month 
and the other obligations that seem to mount and mount 
without end ; and so far as the boy can see this is what 
he is going to continue to do until he is sixty or sixty-five 
when he will suddenly drop off and that will be the end— 
an end, so far as the boy can see, before there was a 
beginning. What has it all been about ? Who was 
served ? What was served ? With all this effort, what ? 

The boy can see that the father has attempted to build 
about himself things that would be a joy and satisfaction 
to him—a home, a wife, and some children. But the boy 
cannot see that these have been a joy or satisfaction, 
lie has never had time and has always been too tired 
to enjoy them or to get satisfaction from them. There 
have been moments to be sure, but they have been brief, 
and as the years have gone on the boy has become fully 
aware that, loyal though the father has tried to remain, 
the family has become a burden. Tension has increased 
between the father and mother until any satisfaction 
there may once have been is gone. Misunderstandings 
have increased with the children until they are not only 
no longer a satisfaction but an added source of worry 
and anxiety. 

And that this situation is not peculiar to his own home 
the boy is well aware. The situation is the same in the 
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homes of his companions* both boy and girl. In fact* he 
realizes that in some respects he is fortunate, for in the 
homes of many of his companions the situation has got 
to a much worse pass. And all these fathers, working, 
working, catching the seven-fifteen train in the morning, 
and the five-thirty back in the afternoon; and all these 
mothers, restless and dissatisfied, dashing out to play 
bridge, or having a lesson in French, or one in art, or 
one in dancing, and all of them wanting to know about 
“ psychology ”, What is it all about and to w T hat pur¬ 
pose, and is it for this that one prepares oneself at the 
university ? 

The boy I have been quoting is a real boy, although as 
I have presented him here he is a composite of many 
boys seen not just recently but back in the “ good r * years, 
yet the full significance of his difficulties have become 
apparent only now. Some of these boys and girls are able 
quite well to put their ideas into words. Others are less 
able to express what they feel and think and express it 
only in part. Still others are just bewildered. But what 
underlay all these things, as one sees it now, and what I 
believe is more important now for the youth of the 
country generally than the immediate difficulties due to 
the t£ depression ”, and accountable not only for the 
symptomatic behaviour mentioned here, but for the deep 
cynicism that seems to pervade both the universities and 
the schools, is that youth, full of energy and idealism, 
finds no purpose {except as he may have a personal 
ambition which represents the working out of a conflict 
within him) to which he can tie, and lacks, therefore, 
motivating power. He finds no purposes to take over 
from us. Insofar as lie finds a purpose in us at all, he 
finds it without sense. The very lives of his parents are 
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evidence of the senselessness of their purposes. He is in 
a difficult situation and so is anyone else who attempts 
to talk with him. 

His grandfather, or at least his great-grandfather, had 
God, There was purpose in his life, for whatever else 
he might do his chief aim was to serve God and to make 
himself worthy of the reward God had prepared for him. 
This means less than nothing to present-day youth. His 
father, as a youth, had the idea of Service. His purpose 
was “ to make the world better because he had lived in 
it ”, Whatever else he might do, his chief purpose was 
to act in the common good. He might not have been one 
of John R. Mott’s Student Volunteers whose slogan was 
es The salvation of the world in this generation ”—how 
strange this sounds now—but whether so specifically 
devoted to the salvation of the world or not, he could as 
lawyer, physician, even business man, serve the common 
good, and this was the power that motivated him as he 
learned his German grammar or ploughed through dif¬ 
ficult courses in science or mathematics. But this means 
nothing to the present-day youth, at least in these terms. 
He is too well aware of what his father’s generation of 
** service ” has meant. It is too evident who collected on 
this service, and that it is as inept and unreal a social 
method as “ the getting ready to meet God ” method of 
his grandfather. Instead of leading to a better social life, 
it has led directly to greater social confusion. Discard¬ 
ing these the boy finds nothing else. 

This is true throughout the western world. It is serious 
enough that hundreds of thousands of youths have no 
jobs, but that is not half so serious as that millions of 
youths have no purpose. In Europe there is one excep¬ 
tion and two partial exceptions—Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
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many. In Russia youth has a purpose, a purpose based 
upon a realistic view of life and of themselves, and one 
so oriented that any new knowledge, either of men or of 
things, can only help and not injure that purpose. Italian 
youth has for the moment been given a purpose in the 
building of a Fascist state, and German youth has put 
its idealism into the building of a National-Socialist state. 
But this does not greatly help for two of these efforts 
must end tragically, either in serious disillusionment, 
bitterness and cynicism, or in slaughter on a national 
battlefield. Perhaps the Italian or the German boy who 
dies heroically in battle, before his ideals have shown 
tarnish, will be the fortunate boy. The boy who will 
suffer will be the boy who lives on to disillusionment. 
And there must be disillusionment. For Fascism in 
Italy and National-Socialism in Germany are based upon 
the same unrealities as was the society against which 
these movements are a rebellion. They are no more real 
than were the societies which they have replaced. They 
can accomplish nothing except to make superficial changes 
upon the surface of things. And the effort, honest 
though it may be, can only lead to a retardation in social 
progress with greater confusion, cynicism, and discourage¬ 
ment. In the other countries of Europe, youth is as much 
without a purpose as youth in America, 

More important than that these youths shall pass their 
courses in mathematics or satisfy the other requirements 
for a university degree is it that they shall find some 
purpose that will make significant the doing of these 
things and living itself. It may be too much and the 
result another “ lost generation ”, too bewildered to find 
any direction. The very fact, however, that some have 
called a halt in what is expected of them, that they at 
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least feel and often see the fallacies in our own living 
gives reason to believe that they may work through to 
positive values. Dealing with an old structure, recogni¬ 
tion that it is now useless and ready for replacement is 
the first step in construction. In all this they probably 
cannot expect much help from us. 

It will require probably more than is possible for us 
merely to keep out of their way. We would like to help, 
however, not in just this negative way, but in a positive 
way. But our impulse does not take into consideration 
what to help would entail. A mere glimpse of what it 
will mean even to follow these youths, let alone helping 
them, will be enough for most, even enough to arouse an 
opposition that youth will then have to expend energy 
upon in destroying. As the young woman student who 
felt it necessary to protect the sex innocence of her 
mother, 1 youth may find it better to protect us from 
knowing too much. 

The job of these youngsters will not be to arrange 
schemes for various kinds of pensions and insurances, 
and this and that, in an effort to take a little from this 
one in order that another may have a little more. The 
job will be to cut through the jungle of unreal philosophies, 
ideas, ideals and codes, that have produced the condi¬ 
tions that require all this “ planning ”, to a solid state of 
reality upon which new codes can be built. In this 
cutting away many of the things that we have held to be 
most precious and most vital must go, at least in the form 
in which we have held them. 

If we could but see that the change is in the term 
rather than in the thing itself it would help us. But that 
is very difficult to see, and any attack upon the form in 
1 P- 151* 
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which the thing is held arouses our anxiety because we 
believe it is the thing itself that is being destroyed. This 
only shows how uncertain we are that those things which 
we have held vital and fundamental and, therefore, really 
indestructible, are vital and fundamental. Did we really 
have faith in the fundamental nature of these things that 
we insist so strongly are fundamental, we would be less 
disturbed by changes in their form. 

As we have said, “ God ” and “ Service ” in the form in 
which we have used them have no significance to present- 
day youth. And the most damaging thing that could be 
done would be to try to revive these concepts for youth. 
These must now take their historic place with the Greek 
gods and the other gods on the one hand and with the 
ideas of loyalty to a feudal lord on the other. They are 
false in the form in which we have held them and any 
social order raised in consequence of their revival can 
only be a form of Fascism. Youth must get nearer than 
this to what is real. These ideas, in the form in which we 
have held them, youth must destroy and we stand in the 
way, sometimes directly across the path, more often and 
more dangerously as we sit as comrades in their camp 
and poison the stream of their thoughts. 

A minister of a “ fundamentalist” school of religion 
declares in a commencement address that the Industrial 
Recovery Act is 41 contrary to the Bible, and hence evil ”, 
and continues 41 that it would be far better for labourers 
to work at lower wages six days a week than to waste their 
time in idleness ”, and thatlegislation to bring about 
shorter hours and higher wages is calculated to over¬ 
throw one of the laws of God ”, 1 A more eminent minister 

1 ** Finds Short Work Week is Contrary to the Bible ”, The 
New York Times, July 2, 1933. 
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who comes from Scotland to address a conference of 
ministers and other Christian workers at the Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary in New York, in warning against the 
“ new morality ”, as typified by certain modem writers, 
speaks u of a loving, caring Father-God This is bad, 
immoral talk and there must be an end to it eventually. 
He continues even more destructively, “ We admit that 
we are animals, but we are more than animals—we are 
reasoning spirits.” 1 The promulgation of such ideas is 
far more destructive to youth trying to find a way than 
volumes of pornographic literature. The Primate of 
Spain in a pastoral letter to the Spanish bishops and 
people on the ££ expulsion of God from his country ” says, 
££ Even pagans agree that God is the best social safeguard 
and that the expulsion of God means the ruin of a people. 
Without God there is no justice, fidelity, charity nor con¬ 
fidence. The immorality of the public coincides with the 
absence of God .” 2 This, too, is shockingly immoral for 
the public prints. However, none of these represents 
very serious danger to youth with the possible exception 
of the one statement of the minister from Scotland. 
Most of it falls of its own weight, and the world moves 
along. Far more dangerous than the “ fundamentalist ” 
is the “ modernist ” preacher who has thrown overboard 
all that was least harmful—because so childish and absurd 
—but has retained the false and unreal concepts which 
were the foundation of what he has thrown over and 
which have a logical and intelligible expression in funda¬ 
mentalism, but which carry the potential of great social 

1 ‘ New Morality * Seen as Return to Jungle”, The New 

York Times , July 20, 1933. 

4 “ Primate of Spain Fears for Church”, The New York 
Times , July 19, 1933. 
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disorganization and destruction when an attempt is made 
to express them otherwise. 

There were few readers, I am sure* who were not 
thrilled by the report 1 of the courageous address made 
by Sherwood Eddy in Berlin before a gathering of Ger¬ 
man officials and leaders of business and the professions, 
in which he discussed forthrightly some of the things 
happening in the Nazi Germany. Mr, Eddy, formerly 
secretary for Asia of the Y.M.C.A. and for a number of 
years a leader of travelling seminar groups of students, 
educators, and professional men, studying social con¬ 
ditions in various countries, is reported to have deplored 
the new German attitude toward liberalism and racial 
problems. The report continues : 

“ We are glad to note the signs of progress, of advance 
and of achievement in the new Germany,” he said in part, 
“ There is manifestly a new national unity, a new enthusiasm, 
a call for a youth movement, a new spirit of hope and of self- 
help, and the first signs of economic recovery, as in the 
United States, 

“ I speak as a lifelong friend of Germany, but I also speak 
as a friend of humanity. 

“ We are on our way to Russia to study that great experi¬ 
ment in building a new social order. The Russians point 
to many achievements, but we find three serious defects or 
failures or evils as yet in their system. 

u There is a denial of impartial justice with its substitute 
of class justice and the crushing of every foe. There is a 
denial of liberty, which is called a bourgeois prejudice. And 
there seems to be a denial of certain fundamental laws or 
principles in moral and economic life which have been found 
of value in human experience. . . . 

* 1 We are concerned with these same three principles in 


1 “ Eddy Assails Nazis at Berlin Meeting The New York 
Times, July z i, 1933* 
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the life of Germany as in Russia. Are you giving impartial 
justice for all, or merely class or racial justice for the Nordics 
and favoured Aryans ? Have you given justice to the Social 
Democrats, to the despised Communists, to the Jews and to 
the liberals ? 

“ Second, have you given liberty of thought, of conscience, 
of speech, of the press, of association ? 

“ The Archbishop of Canterbury presided at a mass meet¬ 
ing of unanimous protest against Germany’s treatment of 
certain classes and groups. But was it published in your 
press ? 

“ Columns of sclf-criticism are welcomed in the press of 
Russia by labouring men. But if you hold criticism to be 
treason and confine the press to the official propaganda of 
one party alone, you will never know what is going on in 
the rest of the world nor even in Germany itself. Only to-day 
people have come to us asking us to tell them what is going 
on in Germany. 

“ Your laws tend to the extermination of the Jews, Here 
in a daily paper yesterday is an article on * Why the Influence 
of Judaism Should Be Broken \ Here in my hand is a text¬ 
book used in your schools where hatred and contempt for 
the great Jewish race are instilled into the children of Germany. 

“ I have myself listened to your orators preaching flaming 
hatred of the Jews, which was mighty likely to have incited 
their hearers to pogroms. 

^ I do not speak of atrocities. Those occur in all wars 
and in the beginning of all revolutions and are always exag¬ 
gerated in the stories about them. But much more serious 
is economic elimination, which may lead to the starvation of 
this despairing people, 

£C I had hoped to find that there was no longer persecution 
of the Jews, Instead I have learned from many reliable 
witnesses, both Jew T and Gentile, that the fate of the German 
Jews is becoming increasingly more hopeless. 

“ If we cannot excuse or deny or defend the lynching of 
our Negroes in the United States, although fortunately it is 
decreasing, you cannot defend or deny the sad fate of all these 
races and groups and classes. 
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“ I see no hope until together we return to and follow the 
principles of impartial justice, equal liberty for all and those 
fundamental principles of moral and economic life upon which 
the past progress of the human race has been founded, 

The report concludes with a paragraph that should 
not be omitted here. 

The reception dispersed in a hurry as soon as Mr. Eddy 
had concluded his speech, and Herr Draeger, the president 
of the Karl Schurz Society, forgot to pronounce the customary 
benediction in the surprise provoked by the address. 

Our response to the dramatic setting of this address 
and to the straightforward and manly nature of the ad¬ 
dress itself, makes it difficult for us to defend ourselves 
against some of the ideas themselves, but it is of the 
greatest importance that we do defend ourselves, for 
these ideas, not as applied specifically to Nazi Germany, 
but as ideas in general, are most destructive ideas. The 
paragraph : 

C£ I sec no hope until together we return to and follow the 
principles of impartial justice, equal liberty for all and those 
fundamental principles of moral and economic life upon 
which the past progress of the human race has been founded/* 

is far more destructive as it stands than pornography or 
the immoral literature of “ fundamentalists *\ Words are 
accepted for actualities. What can be given a name, is 
said to exist. It is an adoration of symbols, even in the 
presence of the death of the things symbolized. Nothing 
is more destructive than such confusion. Youth must 
come to distinguish between words and things, symbols 
and actualities. 

No such thing as impartial justice or liberty for all 
exists in any part of the world to-day or ever has existed. 
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It is idle to talk as though it had or that w^e make pro¬ 
gress towards it. The form of injustice or the form of 
slavery has changed from age to age, or even from 
generation to generation, but injustice and slavery have 
remained. And there is nothing in our present social 
order, bulwarked by such high-sounding but self-deceiv¬ 
ing sentiments as mentioned above, that ever can eradicate 
them, or even make progress towards eradicating them ; 
can ever do more than merely to change the form. 
There are those who have been able to see that the social 
order that we have erected upon a foundation that is 
unrelated to life and to men, as they are, is in itself so 
utterly false, because of its even greater lack of relation 
to life and men, that it can indeed only increase these 
things. It is the very foundation of our social order 
that needs attention, not the flimsy part of the super¬ 
structure that receives so much attention. And in getting 
at this foundation, ripping it up and rebuilding it, we must 
go directly to the job, and the thing that will hamper 
us most will be this tendency to accept the word for the 
deed. 

The tragedy in Germany is not the loss of impartial 
justice or of equal liberty for all, which never did exist, 
but that the violent increase of injustice and illiberally 
can serve no useful purpose, but entrenches more firmly 
the same social order, on the same false foundation. The 
loss of those things which are called “ impartial justice ” 
and “ equal liberty for all >J , but which in reality are no 
such things, to the end of ripping up these foundations 
and rebuilding them, in such way as to give prospect of 
bringing actual impartial justice and real equal liberty 
for all, would be no loss and no tragedy, but a social gain. 

There is an important difference between ruthlessness 
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in Germany and ruthlessness in Russia. To say merely 
that ruthlessness is rutUessness and force is force is again 
merely to deal with words ; but we have ever to deal with 
actualities, not words. To drive a Jew from his shop in 
Germany is merely that another, for the moment more 
favoured person, may take his place ; the social principle 
that underlay the existence and the work of the shop 
remains the same. To drive a Jew (and all others as well) 
from his shop in Russia is that no one may ever again 
take his place, and that the social principle upon which 
the shop was maintained shall be destroyed. Sherwood 
Eddy has made many trips to Russia, and as he has 
stated, not only in the address quoted here, but often, 
approves what has been accomplished there, but finds 
things that wound his sensibilities. In war and revolu¬ 
tion, one may expect to have his sensibilities wounded. 
The important thing is what significance one attaches to 
this wounding. One can attach such importance to it 
as to be unable to sec the significance of what has wounded 
him. He is then likely to fall back upon the easy worship 
of words, abstractions and empty symbols, ignoring 
entirely the living things about him. It is important to 
dwell upon this here, not as criticism of Sherwood Eddy 
whom one can admire on many scores, but because 
Sherwood Eddy is representative of the feeling and think¬ 
ing (one uses u feeling J> advisedly) of a large group of 
individuals most attractive to many youths, attractive 
because of their idealism, of their social vision, their 
fair-mindedness (as these youths judge these things), their 
intelligence combined with a courage that challenges but 
does not challenge too much, which gives an opportunity 
for tempered revolt, feelings and words of revolt but 
calls for no great sacrifices, even provides warmth of 
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feeling through companionship. With words and logic 
these men daily make gold from lead, make incompatibles 
compatible, lions and lambs lie down together. For three 
or more generations they have shown that there is no 
conflict between science and religion when there is an 
unending conflict to the death between these two things. 
Redefining religion in terms of science is merely a dodging 
of the issue and an acknowledgment of the fact. Since 
the field of interest has moved from religion to economics, 
these same men now try to show us that there is no real 
conflict between labour and capital and that a spirit of 
co-operation can smooth away all difficulties, when, as a 
matter of fact, there is an unending conflict to the death 
between these two, first, because men are what they are 
as men (which is something quite different from what the 
philosophers think) and, in the second place, because 
these very philosophies have made us all “ capitalists ” 
and the conflict, therefore, even more intense. The most 
difficult task before youth is to arouse itself from the 
narcotics of words and logic, to realize that these instru¬ 
ments are as dangerous as they are valuable, and that 
they have no value and are lethal except when used in 
relation to actualities. 

Sherwood Eddy’s report that much has been accom¬ 
plished in Russia but— ct There is a denial of impartial 
justice with its substitute of class justice and the crushing 
of every foe ; there is a denial of liberty which is called 
a bourgeois prejudice; and there seems to be a denial 
of certain fundamental laws or principles in moral and 
economic life which have been found of value in human 
experience contains the same confusion as there would 
be in the report of a war correspondent who sent word 
that the army with objective after objective won was 
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approaching its goal but that it was using very large 
guns, spoiling a lot of country-side and killing an awful 
lot of people. Either we disapprove the objects for which 
the war is being fought and must refuse to condone the 
loss of one man, or we approve the objects that are being 
fought for and shall have to accept the temporarily 
spoiled country-side and the death of people, 

£t The crushing of every foe/* Who are these foes ? 
Why are they crushed ? If it is admitted that for our 
objective we must and may crush our foes, how are we to 
do it nicely ? On what basis are we to differentiate 
between our foes ? Are we to crush only the weak ones ? 
—but they have as much right to consideration as the 
strong ones. Are we to crush only the strong ones ?— 
but they have as much right to consideration as the weak 
ones. And anyway who makes a foe and the kind of foe 
that must be crushed ? 

" A substitution of class justice for impartial justice/* 
Where would it be possible to substitute a class justice 
for an impartial justice, except as one assumed that a 
word was the same as a fact ? To say that in Russia in the 
process of moving towards something else the justice of 
one class had been substituted for the justice of another 
class, would have meaning, but the statement as made 
does not express the Russian concept of justice. It is as 
though one were to condemn a city for its hog-wallow 
streets at a time when the city, as no other city, was 
busily occupied in putting its streets in order, and at the 
same time to complain of the necessary inconvenience 
caused by the process of laying the streets. Or it is as 
though one were to say that this ancient structure, which 
covers many blocks of territory, must 111 the interests of 
all come down. You may take it down, but in the process 
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yon are to make no noise, no dust, and in no way to change 
the appearance of the landscape, or disturb anyone who 
must work or sleep in the vicinity. It gets back finally to 
“ Hang your clothes on a branch of a tree, but don’t go 
near the water/ 5 “ A denial of liberty which is called a 
bourgeois prejudice ”, precisely ; but not liberty, only 
such preoccupation with a word that illiberalities mount 
while conferences are called to make note of social pro¬ 
gress. 

Youth is not faced with a football match in which all 
will play hard but will remain gentlemen. Present-day 
youth comes upon the scene at a time when issues are 
sharper, clearer, better defined than at any other time, 
and when conflict cannot be avoided. It will be a sharp, 
hard conflict or a longer, agonizing conflict. Which it 
will be will depend upon the extent to which youth can 
free itself from us and, digging up the actualities we have 
attempted to bury, grapple with them. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

CAN RUSSIA CHANGE HUMAN NATURE ? 

Human nature can’t be changed—that is the challenge 
of many to all that is being tried in Russia. But return¬ 
ing from a second visit I must brush that assertion aside 
as too naive. I believe that I have seen evidence of amaz¬ 
ing changes in human beings. These must be accounted 
for. If important changes are taking place and if human 
nature can’t be changed, then—what is human nature ? 

We have been suspicious of this ££ human nature 3J 
business before, but only vaguely so. Now it bursts on us. 
What after all do we know about human nature ? As a 
matter of fact we know a great deal- But where did we 
get this information ? What individuals have we studied ? 
Individuals in what setting ? Always in one setting. 
Whether in this country or that, this part of the world 
or the other, it has always been in the same setting. We 
have studied individuals in a class-organized, competitive 
society. We liave studied individuals in such a setting 
only. We have no data outside this setting. (Studies 
of primitive peoples do not alter this statement.) We 
have reason to believe that our knowledge is accurate and 
to trust it, but does what we know explain “ human 
nature ” ? Is it anything more than human nature in a 
certain setting ? Are we not like the man who, examining 
the world as he stands upon the prairie, insists there are 
no mountains, or another who travels here and travels 
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there and from the only experience he has insists that the 
world is flat ? 

What happens to this " human nature 51 we know so 
well and work with so much in an entirely different set¬ 
ting ? One way of getting at this, at least, will be through 
examining efforts and results in promoting mental health 
in the different settings of Russia and the United States. 
What is Russia’s civilization doing in terms of the goals 
we have set for ourselves : preventing nervous and 
mental disease, diminishing the amount of delinquency, 
placing round and square pegs in round and square holes 
in industry, increasing happiness in marriage, diminishing 
the number of maladjusted school children, finding more 
adequate adjustment for the adolescent and, looking 
toward the future, guarding the emotional development 
of children ? 

The rate of incidence of nervous and mental disease in 
Russia is falling. At least there is evidence that warrants 
the belief that this may be so. It is too early yet for 
figures. But that there is the slightest evidence of this 
possibility is nothing less than staggering. No one would 
be so bold as to prophesy when there will be a drop in the 
rate here—not even if given the range of three genera¬ 
tions in which to work his prophecy. The cautious will 
wait for a five-year set of figures before taking seriously 
such a statement with reference to Russia. Some of us, 
however, are interested in knowing how the wind is blow¬ 
ing as well as in knowing of the fact after the fact. 

As is commonly known, Russia is building many new 
tities out on the steppes in the vicinity of new factories. 
Into these cities pours a population of forty, fifty, sixty 
thousand people, mostly peasants who never have lived 
or worked under such conditions. One of the important 
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problems for Russian medicine has been to determine the - 
hospital needs for these cities. In a city of fifty thousand 
people, how many beds will be required for surgery, for 
internal medicine, for obstetrics, for gynaecology, for 
pediatrics, and with the rest, for nervous and mental 
disease ? It is a problem similar to the one faced by 
American medicine at the time the United States entered 
the War—in a cantonment of a certain number of men, 
within a certain age range, how many beds will be re¬ 
quired for this, that or the other medical specialty ? 

There are recognized ways of computing these figures 
and the estimate made for the American army in regard 
to the number of beds that would be required for nervous 
and mental disease turned out to be accurate. Any state 
with an adequate statistical bureau, such as New York or 
Massachusetts, can estimate the number of beds the state 
will require ten years from now. Using the same method 
and making their calculations upon previous Russian 
experience, the number of beds for nervous and mental 
disease that would be required in the hospitals of the 
new cities was calculated. 

Having determined their figure the Russian psychia¬ 
trists were considerably concerned that the figure might 
turn out to be an under-estimation, as the people for 
whom they were providing were superstitious and ignor¬ 
ant peasants, totally unfamiliar with city or industrial 
life* Many of them had never before seen an iron wheel 
or an inside water-closet; they never had lived or worked 
under conditions even approximating to those under which 
they were about to come, and surely this stress and strain 
would break them down more rapidly than the usual rate 
of breakdown shown by the figures. However, the beds 
were provided in accordance with the figures. 
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The beds are ready—but they are in large part unoc¬ 
cupied* The wards are operating far below their capacity. 
The Russian psychiatrists are themselves surprised, even 
startled. What should the emotions of an American 
psychiatrist be ? These “ crazy ” people apparently 
won’t even go crazy when they should ! 

Had the next statement come to me casually or second 
hand I should not repeat it as it seems too far beyond 
possibility to be given credence* It comes, however, 
from Dr, L. Rosenstein, director of the Scientific Institute 
for Neuro-Psychiatric Prophylaxis in Moscow, in whom 
I have confidence. With amazement that showed that it 
was difficult even for him to believe his own experience, 
he told me that he had been searching the hospitals of 
Moscow for three months for a new case of manic- 
depressive depression to demonstrate to his students and 
had not been able to find one. This is about like saying 
one has been searching in vain for an apple tree in an 
orchard. Probably enough cases of this type have been 
admitted to any one of the mental hospitals in New York 
City this very day to furnish demonstration material to 
all the medical schools of the city and possibly several 
other cities besides. 

In September, 193*1 there were five large prophylac- 
toria for prostitutes in Moscow—institutions where 
former prostitutes were cared for during a period of re¬ 
education and re-training as citizens in Russia’s new 
industrial order* It was estimated that the problem of 
prostitution might be “ liquidated ” within two years. 
The expression “ within two yearsdid not seem to 
indicate exactly twenty-four months but to mean a com¬ 
paratively short period. Ten months later, on my return, 
four of these prophylactoria had been closed because they 
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no longer were needed and power machines for stocking- 
making used in re-training the women had been trans¬ 
ferred to the hospitals for mental disease. There re¬ 
mained one prophylactorium. Essentially the problem 
was “ liquidated 

Although a divorce may be obtained in Russia in ten 
minutes by either party with no reason required other 
than that the party desires a divorce, the divorce rate is 
said to be falling. It may have been a coincidence, of 
course, but I was unable to ** show ” a divorce to friends 
last summer. Marriages we saw, but no divorces, A 
year ago one never failed to see several divorces in the 
course of a two-hour stay at a marriage and divorce 
bureau. 

I believe it can be stated that delinquency in our sense 
is not a major problem in Russia, Even political crime, 
counter-revolutionary efforts by representatives of what 
is left of old Russia, gives less concern, although the 
government remains alert. There was an epidemic of 
petty stealing during the summer, particularly bother¬ 
some in the West and South-West, and it was interesting 
to see what attitude the Russians took in regard to it. 
There was no endeavour to hide it. The stranger was 
not left to discover it. It was impressed upon him from 
the first that this stealing was going on and that he must 
protect his things. The explanation ? ££ Of course there 
is stealing. We have been unable to supply to some all 
that they require in the way of clothing, shoes and the 
like because of shortage in these things. Under these 
conditions some people wilt steal. The rise of this 
stealing is coincident with this shortage and will stop, 
except for isolated instances, as soon as we can furnish 
all people with what they require. Our effort now is to 
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do this. In the meantime, however, watch out for your 
things.” 

I found no evidence that maladjusted school children 
are a serious problem in Russia. There are difficult 
children, to be sure, but the number is not sufficiently 
great to absorb any large part of anybody's time. This 
is not neglect nor failure to see a problem. Of one thing 
the Russians cannot be accused and that is lack of alertness 
in spotting a problem. 

When you ask about “ adolescent problems ” they do 
not understand what you mean. If you illustrate by a 
case, the case is recognized at once, but no problem. To 
be sure, they have such adolescents but again not in 
sufficient numbers to constitute a £< problem 

Obviously I have not seen every family in Russia and 
I am not prepared to say that Russian parents do not 
have difficulties with their children. There is a simple 
way, however, in which one can get some idea about their 
family life and in a kind of setting familiar in the West— 
the family parties in the Parks of Culture and Rest. 
These parks are in every city and in Leningrad or Mos¬ 
cow", Tiffis, Rostov, Yalta, Odessa, Kiev or where else, 
one has an excellent laboratory for observation. We are 
familiar with family holiday excursions to the park or 
to the country. It is usually a day of tension for the 
children and not much of a re-creation for the father or 
mother. Evening all too often finds the family nervously 
exhausted and quarrelsome. The thing I noticed at once 
in these Russian family groups was the lack of tension 
between members of the family. The very small chil¬ 
dren have been left in the park nursery or kindergarten, 
the older children are with the parents. The relationship 
that seems to exist between the parents anti child attracts 
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one at once. There is a genuine friendliness. These 
parents seem actually to like their children and the 
children seem actually to like their parents. Obviously 
they are having a good time together. At the end of the 
day, as they move towards the park exits, or crowd into 
trams, or walk along the street, they still seem in the same 
friendly humour towards one another and still to be 
having a good time together. 

This same lack of neurotic tension is to be noted in 
the crowds of young people out for a walk of an evening 
on the main street of such towns as Rostov or Tiflis or 
the summer resort towns along the Black Sea such as 
Yalta. They are composed of men and women mostly 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five. They fill 
the sidewalks to the curbing, two and two, or in groups. 
They are alert, they walk along with a healthful vigour— 
as one observes them the words <c petting and the like 
do not come into one’s mind but rather joie de mvre . 
There is the hum of talk, there is laughter, but there is 
no nervous tension in the neurotic sense. There is no 
rushing about, no pushing and shoving, no screaming, no 
shrill laughter or high-pitched speech, no horseplay, no 
boisterousness. Even in the towns on the Black Sea 
where many of them are patients in sanatoria for physical 
illness of one kind or another, they seem to be young 
people with thoroughly healthy nerves, out for a good 
time and having it thoroughly. There is none of the 
stridency or hysterical tension of our young people at 
Coney Island or in public parks generally. 

Let us look back on our own efforts during the past 
twenty years to make people happier, healthier, more 
satisfactory members of society by means of what we 
know as mental-hygiene activities. Our method has been 
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clinical, that is, working personally, individual by individ¬ 
ual, each individual a special “ case 5 \ With us lc mental 
hygiene " is largely a professional matter and we have 
developed for it a professional personnel. The work 
belongs essentially to the psychiatrist, working with his 
specialized knowledge in the social field. The psychia¬ 
trist has been supposed to know what is <£ psychically 55 
wrong with people and what is " psychically ” good for 
people. 

In the course of time two points of view have developed, 
the one strongly professional with resentment against 
anyone else presuming to know, often even when that 
person is a person of considerable training and experi¬ 
ence, such as a psychologist or a psychiatric social worker; 
the other a professionally directed undertaking but 
including the co-operation of specially trained persons 
such as psychologists and psychiatric social workers, with 
an endeavour to bring into the field of co-operation, 
parents, school teachers, nurses and all others who come 
in contact with children, by infiltrating into these groups 
the “ psychiatric point of view ,J . In the one instance, 
the doctor diagnoses and prescribes and has his orders 
carried out by assistants precisely as he would do in his 
hospital; in the other, the doctor is as much or more an 
educator as a physician and endeavours to prepare others 
to diagnose and to treat, so that the simpler problems 
can be treated in a simple way and the more complicated 
with the degree of expertness they require, the most com¬ 
plicated remaining still to him. Both, however, repre¬ 
sent the eff ort of a special professional group or groups to 
make an impression upon the social body. While a part 
of that body, they at the same time remain exterior to it. 

The results that we have obtained in the field of mental 
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hygiene are not in the least to be minimized. The pro¬ 
gramme is intelligent and logical. Results would be 
expected first with individuals and these results, in spite 
of certain failures, have been excellent on the whole. An 
appreciable social result, all realize, could come only 
slowly. Gradually, with the infiltration of mental- 
hygiene principles into the various fields of human activity 
and association, results on a social scale could be expected. 
As a matter of fact this infiltration, particularly into the 
fields of delinquency, education and parental relation¬ 
ships, has taken place much more rapidly than anyone 
had a right to expect. The point of view towards human 
behaviour of leaders in all these fields has been or is 
definitely changing. This is an important accomplish¬ 
ment but not a solution, and as one considers the one 
hundred and twenty million people in America, parents, 
teachers, children, one can think only in terms of genera¬ 
tions as one thinks of lessening the incidence of mental 
disease, for example, or appreciably lowering the rate of 
delinquency. 

We must admit, and it is no criticism of the plan to 
admit, that as yet no appreciable social result has been 
obtained in any field of mental hygiene. The incidence 
of mental disease continues yearly to rise. It shows not 
even a tendency to fal I. The rate of delinquency increases 
(except possibly juvenile delinquency); the rate of 
divorce increases. While no figures are kept to indicate 
the number of maladjusted children, or the number of 
adolescents in difficulty (short of official delinquency), 
no one in touch with these fields would say that there 
was any diminution of these problems. And no informed 
person expects any diminution in any of these problems 
for years to come. This is not to say that the mental- 
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hygiene programme is a failure and worthless. The 
mental-hygiene programme is intelligent and excellent 
and will bring results. It is a programme built upon 
knowledge and designed for co-ordination into a certain 
social structure. The social structure remaining what it 
was, I can conceive of no better programme. And if the 
social structure remains as it was, wisdom will dictate 
placing all possible strength behind the mental-hygiene 
programme with the expectation that there will gradually 
evolve a sufficiently stable individual to bring a diminu¬ 
tion in the social problems that trouble us so seriously 
to-day. 

Could the events since 1914 be wiped out, had nothing 
happened in the social world since then, had the world 
continued on its slow evolutionary way, mental hygiene 
could have evolved with it. But the experiences of these 
years cannot be wiped out. Things have happened and 
we are not permitted to go peacefully on our way. One 
of the things that has happened is the beginning of the 
building of a new civilization in Russia. Things have 
happened there of which we cannot fail to take note. So 
much has happened, in fact, that we are challenged to 
compare our methods in the field of mental hygiene and 
twenty years of organized work with the methods in use 
in Russia and the results of a few years of work. Ordin¬ 
arily we would think that to compare twenty years of 
work with a much shorter period would hardly be fair. 
The pace of events in Russia, however, forces us to do 
this and we need have no feeling that it is unfair. We 
cannot even compare our twenty years with the fifteen 
years of the present regime in Russia since during that 
time Russia has seen war, revolution, civil war, invasion, 
famine and serious social disorganization. Most: of these 
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years have gone into getting ready to begin. The 
Russians are still in the process of building a communistic 
state and are far from their goat What a communistic 
state will mean in human terms it is impossible to know, 
but in the few years of comparative social order and organ¬ 
ization enough has happened to make one wonder and 
at least to challenge a comparison with what we have 
accomplished in twenty years. 

If, from what I have said, it would appear that Russia 
is a place where all problems of human relationship have 
been solved, where there exists no nervous or mental 
disease, no delinquency, no marital difficulties, no child- 
parent difficulties, no adolescent problems, no malad¬ 
justed school children, one should disabuse oneself of 
any such idea at once. What I can say is this—that each 
of these is a problem of major social importance in the 
United States to-day, and that we have made little or no 
impression upon them in twenty years of mental-hygiene 
work ; that these same problems in Russia either are not 
major social problems or that a deep impression has been 
made upon them and there is evidence of a recession. 
And this is much less than twenty years. 

One is staggered at first because one who has been 
working in these fields and who feels that he knows 
something about human nature knows that such things 
are impossible. But one has butted one's head so often 
against the wall of the “ impossible ” in Russia that after 
a time one ceases to brush aside the impossible so casually 
and endeavours rather to discover why the impossible has 
become possible. And there are reasons. It is not an 
accident. In a chapter, “ The Psychologic Bases of Soviet 
Success ”, that I have prepared for The New Russia; 
Between the First and Second Five- Year Plans , I have 
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tried to show what it is in the Russian social organization 
that might account for these results. 

In the end it gets down to this : that it would be well 
for us not to be too sure that what we know as “ human 
nature ” is human nature . We are forced to conclude that 
what we know about human nature is what we have 
learned by studying human nature in captivity. We 
haven't been aware of this. We have been studying 
monkeys in a zoo and we know a lot about how they will 
perform in their zoo, but there is a limit to how much 
we can deduce as to how they will react outside the zoo. 

In captivity people react with nervous and mental 
disease, with delinquency; they prostitute themselves, 
they narcotize themselves with alcohol, they seek escape 
through religion, romance, illusion, “ culture ”, they 
gouge out each other's eyes and then feel very sorry about 
it and sentimentalize ; relationships that should be helpful 
and stimulating become baneful and depressing, others 
that should give deep satisfaction disintegrate and become 
painful—and this not with occasional individuals but 
with such large numbers as to constitute social problems. 
Outside captivity they do not seem to react in just the 
same way, except in individual instances not sufficient 
to create a “ problem ”, 

In the first instance, have the problems developed 
because of certain inherent factors in human nature or 
have they been created by the process of captivity ? In 
the second instance has ct human nature ” been changed 
or merely been permitted to be something more nearly 
like itself ? Is it possible that we are still in the position 
of the doctor of earlier generations who treated lus 
typhoid patients conscientiously one by one, to the best 
of his ability and, when they died, had to attribute the 
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failure to individual weakness or the working of provi¬ 
dence ? It undoubtedly seemed wholly “ natural” to 
such a doctor that a certain number of people should have 
typhoid each year and a certain number should die. 
Since his day modern public-health work has showed us 
that it is possible to clean up the sources of typhoid in a 
community, making it unnecessary for anyone, except by 
rare accident, to have typhoid or to care for typhoid. 
We have learned that typhoid is not a “ natural ” phe¬ 
nomenon but a disease passed on by the sick to the well, 
hit or miss, when the community fails in its management 
of common concerns. At least this fact stands out boldly 
in a contrast between Russia and America—in Russia 
mental hygiene is inherent in the social organization, in 
America such mental hygiene as we have is injected into 
the individual and the social body by a group of profes¬ 
sional experts in “ human nature 

Russians, being human beings, cannot be essentially 
different from the rest of us, A developing Russian child 
has the same psychological problems to solve as a child 
of any other nation, and the way in which these problems 
are solved will determine his later relation to others and 
to social life generally. To use psycho-analytical termin¬ 
ology—and there is no other terminology to use—(Edipus, 
castration, anal-erotic complexes, ** masculine protest ” 
and “ inferiority feelings ”, and the like, are the basis of 
an individual’s psychic life in Russia as here, but what 
happens to them ? Something certainly, for individuals 
reacting to the same things react very differently there 
than they do here. A part of what happens we can under¬ 
stand. What remains to be understood constitutes a 
problem of transcendent importance and one that should 
give us no rest until it is understood. 


CHAPTER IX 

EDUCATION : CAN RUSSIA TEACH US ? 


Thoughtful people, educators, physicians, social workers 
ask repeatedly what we may learn from Russia. But I 
wonder if they understand what being taught by Russia 
means, and if they did, whether they would be willing 
to accept what Russia has to teach. We are familiar with 
the process of borrowing from, and exchanging with, 
other nations, new techniques. New methods are readily 
exchanged; but we are not dealing here merely with 
another nation. We have to do with an altogether 
different civilization. We cannot learn from Russia as 
we can learn from other nations with a civilization similar 
to our own. Learning from Russia comes close to being 
a proposition of all or nothing. 

If you wish to understand the educational system in 
Russia you will not learn by studying the educational 
system; you will learn by studying the social system. 
It is the social system that gives the educational system 
significance. It is not so much what is being done in 
education in Russia, or how it is being done (technique, 
method), as the spirit in which it is being done. The 
spirit is a product of the social philosophy, and the social 
philosophy is essentially simple: There shall he no 
exploitation . 

Until we understand this in all its significance, its rami¬ 
fications and implications, we shall understand nothing 
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in regard to Russia. Until we understand this in its full 
significance, we are not in a position to learn from Russia. 
All that Russia has to teach us, even in the field of 
education, is this—the possibility of constructing a civil¬ 
ization in a world of fact rather than in a world of 
fantasy, and a civilization in which there shall be no 
exploitation. All else, education, morals, social tech¬ 
nique, are merely derivatives of this, and all of these 
things as found in Russia have no significance apart from 
this. 

The Russian school is honest in its relationship to the 
civilization in which it exists. There is no difference 
between life within the school and life outside the school, 
no difference in principle, in aims, in moral or spiritual 
values. A child comes from the community into the 
school and back again into the community without any 
shock or wrench, without any need for moral, spiritual, 
ethical or practical re-orientation. 

The Russian school is not a place where one “ prepares 
for life ” and from which one “ graduates ” into life. 
The school is not apart from life. It is life, and the 
preparation it gives is but for an extension into a fuller 
and larger life but a life which the child has known from 
the beginning. 

The success of the teacher lies not so much in her 
knowledge of teaching technique as in the fact that she 
and the child and the family and the community are but 
different parts of the same thing, and each so thoroughly 
understands this and each other’s purposes and place in 
the scheme of things that they are able to work with a 
maximum of common purpose and a minimum of cross 
purpose. Under such conditions it is frequently possible 
for teachers inadequately trained by our standards to 
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attain results seldom possible for even our best-trained 
teachers. 

Our schools stand in a dishonest relationship to the 
civilization in which they exist. They stand apart and 
superior. Life outside is ugly ; within w T e attempt to 
make it idealistic and beautiful. Our hope has been that 
our children would somehow leaven the loaf and gradually 
make life outside the school better and more in accord¬ 
ance with life within the school; the result is that after 
one hundred and fifty years, American education has 
left us as vicious socially and as dishonest as we were 
before that education began. We are no nearer our 
idealistic social goal than one hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

What happens to our children ? Fortunately for the 
majority, more sophisticated than their teachers, they 
attend politely to what we say but ignore our teaching. 
They are not ruined by the school for the life they must 
live and leave the school reasonably well equipped to 
start the struggle that is before them. The finest, the 
most sensitive, probably the most capable of social con¬ 
tribution, are crushed or, after a terrific conflict, get 
“ wise ” and start playing the game according to the rules 
used in the outside world. 

One does not succeed in this civilization if one takes 
too seriously the principles taught in the school. Leaders 
in the field of education itself are not necessarily those 
who have moulded their lives too closely by the ideals 
they were taught, and now teach. There is a great gap 
between the life in the school and life on the outside <>| 
the school. 

It would be more honest and less confusing if schools 
taught the morals, the ethics practised in the civilization 
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which supports them and of which they are a part. If 
the values within the school were the same as the values 
outside the school—there is only one principle common 
to both and that is the principle of personal ambition and 
getting on—it would be much less difficult and all would 
probably “ get on 5J faster. So great is the difference 
between life outside the school and life within the school, 
however, that we must go to considerable and awkward 
lengths to protect the child from knowing too much of 
life as it is actually lived. Consider the significance of 
this—our lives, the life of the community, is so far out 
of keeping with our school-taught principles that we 
must protect the child from knowing our real lives or 
the life of the community. If the disparity were only 
an exception here and there—but the disparity is so 
general and so great that we dare not let them know. 
The members of the school board, the mayor of the city, 
the governor of the state, are all men and women, guided 
and motivated by the same principles as are taught in 
the schools—*$0 the school child is led to believe. That 
this is not true is carefully concealed. 

We would be shocked to contemplate making life 
within tlie school the same as life outside the school. Very 
well, then the school must remain dishonest in its rela¬ 
tionship to the civilization in which it exists ; it must 
continue preparing children for life in a world that does 
not exist and leave them to be crushed and destroyed 
by the world as it is or to throw over our teaching and 
save themselves, as many of us have saved ourselves. 
There is another way out. If we cannot teach life as 
it is and have the same principles within as without, then 
we may teach life as it is, but attack it. Teachers do not 
dare to do that in any effective way. They are helpless 
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in this situation. They would be utterly destroyed, 
individually and collectively, if they actually told the truth 
about life. This situation is bigger than ourselves. It is 
the system as a whole that is our difficulty. The difficulty 
is not with our education; the difficulty is with the 
system, the basis of the civilization as a whole of which we 
are all a part. 

Consider the professions, the flower of our education. 
The legal profession is a humiliation ; business is a dis¬ 
grace ; the medical profession tends towards being an 
unsocial trade union; the teaching profession, intimi¬ 
dated, cloistered, runners-away from life ; the clergy, 
inconsequential. 

It is painful to say this, but the question is, is it true ? 
As a physician, I rise at once in defence. Medical men 
must protect their science and their personal interests or 
they would be destroyed. It is not that men within these 
professions are not worthy, that they are not as good as 
any men in Russia or anywhere else in the world. We 
know this is not true. It is not because we are as individ¬ 
uals unworthy, but because as individuals, and because 
as groups, we are caught in a net, and we are helpless. 
Has Russia anything to teach us ? 

Russia has done more in fifteen years to raise the 
moral standards of her one hundred and sixty million 
people than American education has done in one hundred 
and fifty years or the Christian church in 1933 years. 
In spite of all the effort we have expended intellectually, 
emotionally, physically, in studying our various so-called 
social problems, in spite of the w r ork of all of our com¬ 
mittees and commissions, our social problems remain 
as serious as they were before our studies began. 
Crime, with all that we have done, is a serious major 
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problem ; alcoholism remains a serious problem ; nervous 
and mental diseases take their annual ghastly toll; malad¬ 
justed school children and adolescents continue to be a 
problem of great concern. In Russia, believe it or not, 
these things have ceased to be major social problems, or 
are rapidly diminishing as such. It is inconceivable— 
but there it is. The rate of incidence of nervous and 
mental disease has risen in our country every year since 
statistics have been kept and the work of some of us who 
have been labouring in the field of mental hygiene for 
the past twenty years has not changed that increase one- 
tenth of one per cent. And yet in Russia there is reason to 
believe that the rate of incidence of nervous and mental 
disease is dropping. 

Has this been accomplished by some legerdemain ? Is 
it by some trick that delinquency is not a serious major 
social problem, that alcoholism is steadily decreasing in 
social significance, that mental and nervous disease is 
dropping not only surprisingly but unbelievably, that 
there aren’t so many maladjusted school children, that 
adolescence in Russia is not a serious problem ? This 
has not been accomplished by a trick that we can learn 
and apply here. 

The Russian teacher has an advantage of superior 
teaching material not that the Russian school child is 
more intelligent than other children. The Russian chil¬ 
dren, however, have several advantages, gained from the 
society in which they have lived, that tend to make them 
superior as teaching material. First, the child has a 
purpose, and to carry out his purpose he needs the school. 
Second, he is fully aware that he is wanted, even more, 
that he is needed and that there is a place for him in 
the social scheme of things. Third, he is not terrorized 
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by life ; he has a zest for it. It is not difficult to guide 
such a child to the things which, for reasons of his own, 
he wants to know. The purpose of the child has not been 
created by idealistic speeches made to him by his teachers, 
but is derived from the opportunity for life that he finds 
all about him. Life does not confuse and terrify him 
for the reason that the principles upon which his social 
system is based—no exploitation, mastery of the world 
through knowledge, united effort in the interests of all— 
are easily comprehensible to him, agreeable to him, in 
fact, seem eminently sensible to him. Nothing seems 
impossible about them, least of all their comprehensibility. 
J Ie is not confused further by the fact that the principles 
enunciated to him as a school boy are violated openly 
or clandestinely by almost every adult he is called upon 
to respect Clearly, then, these are principles by which 
he can be guided. 

By the time the Russian child enters school, his educa¬ 
tion is already well advanced. The school becomes the 
means of attaining knowledge to be utilized in a purpose 
that he finds developing within himself. School to the 
Russian child is not an invention of the devil. If there 
were no schools in Russia the Russian children would 
need to create them for their own satisfaction. 

Can Russia teach us ? If we attempt to learn from 
Russia, it will be the hardest lesson we ever have at¬ 
tempted. And yet it is simple. What is it ? Not tricks 
of education, not special methods in handling delinquents 
or nervous and mental conditions. It is merely this : 
that a civilization cannot be based upon the principles of 
exploitation but that a civilization can be based on the 
principle of no exploitation. Everything else, education 
and all, follows from this. 





CHAPTER X 


WHAT ADOLESCENTS CANNOT UNDERSTAND 
ABOUT US 

u Do you believe in co-education ? ” 

“Why, yes; of course. Thoroughly,” 

££ But we mean real co-education/* 
u Well, so do I, so far as I know. I assume you mean, 
Do I believe that men and women should attend the same 
colleges and classes ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ; that, of course. But why do we live in 
separate dormitories ? ” 

“ Why, indeed ? ” 

“ Well, why ? Why should the girls not live here in 
this dormitory with us ? ” 

“ You mean the girls on one floor and the boys on 
another ? ” 

“ Well, that way, or as we wish. Why anv distinction 
at all ? ” 

u But be sensible* Wliat would happen under such 
conditions ? ” 

“ Well, what would happen ? ” 

“You are good husky animals. Could you trust your¬ 
selves under such conditions ? ” 

“ What do you mean, * trust ourselves 5 ? ” 

“ Depend upon yourselves to behave yourselves*” 

“ What do you mean by £ behave ’ ? ” 

“ You know very well what I mean by £ behave 
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“ But why should we £ behave ? ? ” 

“ What would your parents think ? ” 

££ Well, what in the devil do they think ? What do they 
think now ? Do they do any thinking at all ? ” 

“ There has been a good deai of thinking on the sub¬ 
ject.” 

u And what does it all amount to ? They say we should 
not masturbate as it is unnatural and indicates a weak 
will; that we should not go with prostitutes because of 
disease ; that we should not have any £ unclean ’ thoughts 
about £ nice * girls. Well, what are we to do ? ” 

“ Exercise, athletics.” 
i Bosh ! ” 

" A bit more concentration on your work.” 
c< Cart before the horse/* 

" But the purity of your women ? ” 
u Now, just what does that mean ? And what are its 
advantages ? A code that loses its value as soon as 
changed.” 

“ But an epidemic of venereal disease ? ” 

“ Why an epidemic of venereal disease ? It doesn’t 
follow. It isn’t necessary.” 

“ Pregnancy ? ” 

“ Why pregnancy ? ” 

“ But have you no sense of fine feeling ? You make 
common and vulgar what should be fine and beauti¬ 
ful.” 

££ Of course we have a sense of fine feeling. That's 
why we object to sneaking out behind bushes or inventing 
lies about trips.” 

“ But your fathers and mothers controlled themselves.” 
“ Did they ? And if they did——? ” 

“ Oh, well, now, come. Let’s be decent.” 
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fC Why be decent ? Why not be honest ? " 

“ But your mothers ? " 

** Let's not be sentimental- My mother is a beautiful 
and attractive woman to-day and I’m sure she was an 
attractive and healthy young woman*" 

“ My mother was one of the most popular girls of her 
day and she’s the life of a party yet*" 

“ I know about some of my father's affairs*" 

££ So do I—and I don't blame him. My mother is a 
fine woman, but sexually I think she has always been— 
what do you call it—cold, frigid ? " 

“ I don’t think my parents have slept together for five 
years. Mother loathes the whole subject of sex*" 

“ There is something fundamentally wrong in the sex 
life of my parents. Mother is neurotic and touchy ; 
poor old Dad has to sink himself m business. I don’t 
know how he manages it except that he uses all the 
energy he's got in making money." 

i£ It's just the other way round in our family* Mother 
is full of life and energy which she puts into running the 
town, that is church and social-service things* Father’s 
the one who lacks energy. Mother's a good sport, a bit 
careless and slap-dash ; father's orderly and precise, 
almost prim* l don't know why they ever got married*" 
“ I don't know why my father ever married* I don't 
think he gets any satisfaction out of it* And it isn’t 
mother's fault. He just wasn’t made for married life* 
He was 4 innocent ’, all right, I think, and a perfect 
example of youthful £ purity ’*” 

ff My mother was £ innocent all right, I’m sure of that 
She was married at eighteen, and I think it was an awful 
shock when she found that marriage wasn't just dancing 
and parties. Now everything seems spoiled for her. 
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She can't read, or go to the theatre or the movies ; she 
can't do anything because everything is sex, sex. Her 
only interest in life seems to be worrying over my sister 
and me for fear we will make i mistakes '." 

t£ But now wait a minute. Aren’t any of your parents 
happily married ? " 

££ No*" 

££ Come, that can't be so." 

££ They get along somehow—but they are not happy." 
f£ Mine are divorced." 

“ So are mine." 

“ Mine have been talking divorce for two years." 

“ Mine should be divorced." 

££ Mine are so bitter against each other that neither 
would give the other a divorce." 

££ Mine love each other, I’m sure, but they just can’t 
get together." 

“ It’s the same with mine." 

££ But you put all the trouble on sex* There are many 
reasons why they might be unhappy—having to manage 
you and your sisters for one thing." 

“ No, it’s sex. If they weren’t themselves worried 
about sex, they wouldn’t have to £ manage ’ us—that’s 
the managing they are really concerned about. They’re 
all mixed up about sex*" 

£< They have spoiled sex for themselves," 
c * They don’t know it, but they would spoil sex for us 
in the same way.” 

“ They talk romantically and live vulgarly," 

And so they talk about these matters and about us* 
This is a part of a discussion that took place in a college 
dormitory and in which, as is apparent, I was put upon 
the defensive from the start—a somewhat unusual ex- 
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perience for me in liberal discussion. The discussion was 
not in the least vulgar or common. It was serious and 
thoughtful. Those who took part were freshmen and 
sophomores. The point they were apparently trying to 
make—I am still on the defensive; it is quite unfair to 
say, “ the point they were apparently trying to make ”, 
for they made their point quite clearly—was that they 
were asked to attend to their studies and in the process 
to forget what could not be forgotten; and this on the 
ground that anything else was socially and personally 
wrong ; that it made common and vulgar what was sacred 
and beautiful; further, that they were to do this because 
presumably their parents had done so ; and as a reward 
they were promised a later happiness which would other¬ 
wise be lost. 

In their discussion of their parents there was no bit¬ 
terness or cynicism—but a frankness that would appal 
most parents and a sympathy that would be embarrassing. 
The sexual lives of their parents were discussed as 
directly as if it had been their parents’ taste in clothes or 
ability ill golf. They could find nothing in the sexual life 
of their parents to commend. If there was a reward 
for continence in youth their parents had not reaped it. 
The sexual life of their parents was on the whole degrad¬ 
ing rather than stimulating; it did not contain romance 
and beauty. Parents out of their experience had come to 
consider sexual life hateful and their attitude toward it 
had become vulgar. In spite of this they continued to 
urge their children to consider sexual life romantic and 
beautiful and to insist to the point of hysteria that they 
should look for this romance and beauty along the same 
road that they had come and precisely where they had 
failed to find it. 
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The boys themselves held strongly to the view of 
romance and beauty; so strongly that they were deter¬ 
mined to find it. They were convinced, however, that the 
road indicated by their parents was not the road to take 
—the failure of their parents was too obvious and the 
possible reason for the failure too apparent. The road 
was a road of ignorance and inexperience and of the fears 
engendered by ignorance and inexperience. Romance 
and beauty could not come out of such a situation. (All 
of which reminded me of a decision made by a young 
university woman in regard to her mother. From her 
work in sociology and psychology the young woman was 
not uninformed in regard to certain fundamental matters 
in sex. Attending on one occasion with her mother a 
popular lecture in psychology, the mother was puzzled by 
certain of the terms used by the lecturer and inquired of 
the daughter what they might mean. The daughter : 
“ I told her what some of them meant, but as to others, it 
seemed to me that if mother had lived to be fifty years 
old and did not know about these things, then it would be 
better for her not to know at all. Why at this age disturb 
her innocence ? ”—and this not cynically, but sympathet¬ 
ically. Formerly the parent protected the innocence of 
the child ; to-day the child protects the innocence of the 
parent.) 

The young men did not fail to see the possible relation¬ 
ship between the ignorance and lack of sexual experience 
of their parents and their present state of sexual frustra¬ 
tion. They were quick to grant, however, that their 
parents as youths had been faced with a much more 
difficult situation than were they. Venereal disease, preg¬ 
nancy, and the influence of the church had made any 
course but continence exceedingly dangerous. With 
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venereal disease understood, preventable, and curable, 
with conception in large part controllable, with sentiments 
based upon knowledge replacing the moral sentiments of 
the church based upon ignorance, their own situation was 
much easier* They had a chance where their parents 
had had almost none* 

But this is only one situation in which our attitude is a 
puzzle and a stumbling-block to the adolescent* 

The adolescent long ago gave up Santa Claus and fairy 
stories—did so, in fact, at our behest—and yet he finds 
us apparently still believing in them* Here is a contra¬ 
diction difficult to explain* Do we or don't we believe 
in Santa Claus ? Are we to be considered hypocrites, 
liars, or just unintelligent ? 

They do not seem inclined to use any of these terms, 
except when angry, for their attitude, on the whole, is 
quite generous. They are without a good term for us for 
they do not yet know that it is fear that makes us look 
and act like hypocrites, liars, and fools ; that we cling 
to our illusions because we do not dare to give them up. 

The youth is inclined to accept a fact as a fact* Two 
and two are four. We have taught him that, he has 
checked it up himself and finds it correct, so we are 
agreed* That Is, he assumes we are agreed, but only to 
find shortly another fact—that we aren't agreed at all, 
for two and two are four only when we like to have it so* 
And when we insist that it isn't so, it is always without 
being able to give any intelligent reason for it—only that 
for the moment we want it some other way* What is he 
to think ? He himself will probably stick to the original 
agreement and then think as well of us as he can* The 
difficulty is, of course, that he hasn't yet got to the stage 
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ul “ ifs ", “ ands ”, “ buts ”, and “ possiblys ” that tend 
in make simple things apparently quite complicated. 

He finds most of us believing little or not at all in the 
supernatural doctrines of the church and yet pretending 
and acting as if we did* This seems curious to him* If 
the thing has served its usefulness, is outmoded, why 
continue to support it ? Why the economic waste and 
die waste of energy? Why not construct something 
useful in the way of a social ethics, perhaps, from what is 
valuable and let the old forms go ? It is to be noted here 
that his bewilderment is not over the church but over us* 
The question of the church as a social institution is one 
that interests him and about which he forms opinions. 
At the moment, however, he is engaged In trying to 
understand our contradictory attitudes—disbelief (in 
w I tut we say), belief (in what we do by way of support), 
or the reverse, disbelief (in what we do), belief (in what 
wr say). He finds difficulty in making sense to it and 
elaborate explanations are cut through at once with, 
,l Do you or don't you ? ” and there is an implication 
lurking about which seems to mean, “ Are you an intel- 
lrdually honest person or aren't you ? ” 

Economic questions interest him very much* He sees 
it world gorged with plenty and yet with people hungry ; 
a social organization that gives so much to so few and 
,0 little to so many* And he asks simply, “ Why is this 
ho ? ” Try and give him a long answer; try and make 
i wo and two not four* Try and explain to him now what 
you meant when you taught him that greed and selfish¬ 
ness were cardinal sins* Unfortunately he took you at 
\ our word, as in the case of two and two ; but apparently 
you didn't mean it and now he is to join you in defending 
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a social organization built upon these cardinal sins. He 
is inclined to stick to the two and two and to wonder if 
you ever are honest. Honesty is another thing you taught 
him. Judging from what you do and say now, what did 
you mean then ? Was that all just ££ kid ” stuff, too, 
like Santa Claus and the fairies ? Or do you really 
believe in Santa Claus ? Perhaps it was wrong to have 
given up Santa Claus and the fairies. 

Patriotism interests him ; at least, our attitude toward 
it does. 

He has heard that in earlier days one's college, one’s 
football team, one’s fraternity were the greatest and 
only college, football team, and fraternity in the world. 
That was <£ loyalty ” and one did almost anything in the 
name of loyalty from calling one’s rivals hard names to 
fighting them or stealing from them. One hated one’s 
rivals, or, at least, scorned them, “ Michigan—bah ! ” 
if one were from Wisconsin, or “ Princeton—bah ! ” if 
one were from Harvard. It was even hard to ££ love ” 
one's own fraternity brothers in the other college when 
one made a trip with the team. Of course, unquestion¬ 
ably, one's crowd in the “ foreign " college was the best 
crowd in the college—one not having seen any other 
crowd—but . . , 

The youth of to-day has outgrown this childishness. 
He has quite definite concepts of loyalty, but he is beyond 
thinking that what is his is necessarily the best. He 
knows the strong points of his college, but this does not 
keep him from seeing its weaknesses and the excellences 
in other institutions. He is fond of his own fraternity 
group and prefers it to others, but he is quite aware of 
the good points of others. Childishness now and then 
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breaks out, to be sure, but when it does he has withering 
expressions for it— u being collegiate ” or ££ being all wet ” 

and a freshman once told, with the scorn that a junior 
cun command, that he is ££ being collegiate ” or is “ all 
wet ", is likely to begin to grow up from that moment. 

But when he returns home, he finds his parents and 
all the best people acting and talking like a callow fresh¬ 
man—or so it was until they began to talk about the 
“ depression The town is the “ livest " in the state ; 
1 fie local school system and water-works are the best in 
the world ; the Christian religion is the only true religion ; 
(he American social system is the finest in the world; 
America’s attitude on any international question is always 
fhonest, and right; we are an idealistic, unselfish 
nation and all other nations are selfish; George Wash¬ 
ington never told a He; Abraham Lincoln was a saint. 
And he isn’t impressed. It all seems being a bit “ col¬ 
legiate ”, 

An analysis of youth's bewilderment over us and the 
confusion that arises as a consequence in his relationship 
with us makes clear the nature of the difficulty. When 
we told him that two and two made four he offered no 
objection. He saw how the calculation was made, could 
even demonstrate it for himself, and was satisfied. The 
aalcment that Alpha Centauri, the nearest star, is 
^5,000,000,000,000 miles from the earth, or that, with 
light travelling at the rate of 186,000 miles a second, the 
most distant stars in the Milky Way are about 100,000 
light-years away, that the surface temperature of a Type 
< » star is about 35,000 degrees Fahrenheit, that the 
largest star, Antares, has a diameter of 415,000,000 miles, 
does not disturb him. He may be appalled at such 
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figures, but he is ready to accept them. He has not 
himself made these measurements and could not if he 
wished to, but he knows the principles upon which the 
calculations have been made and the methods used in 
calculation and, allowing for possible error in observation 
or calculation, he is quite willing to accept them until 
such time as new evidence makes necessary a change. 
He is quite willing to accept the statement, absurd as it 
may seem, that the most beautiful, sparkling spring water 
may contain the bacteria of typhoid fever. He has never 
seen a typhoid bacillus, or, if he has, he has never seen one 
in spring water. Nor can he demonstrate this for him¬ 
self. But, again, he understands the principles and the 
methods that are used in determining such matters and 
is quite content to accept the results. He may have 
heard of such a thing as an “ CEdipus Complex ” and 
that this has much to do with determining the conduct 
of an individual whether he be the president of the 
university or a delinquent in the state's prison. He does 
not at once throw this out of court as absurd. Intangible 
as it may seem he is quite willing to consider it as a 
possibility, for again he knows how men have proceeded 
in arriving at this view. 

In other words, no matter how strange, how seem¬ 
ingly impossible a statement may be, youth has no diffi¬ 
culty in accepting it, provided it is something we are able 
to say wc kmw y in contradistinction to something we 
think, and if our knowledge has come in accordance with 
accepted procedures, the principles and methods of which 
he understands. The point at which he balks and where 
he begins to distrust us is the point at which we begin to 
assert (with a good deal of feeling) what we do not 
know; where opinion, prejudice, feeling take the place 
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o! observation and calculation. We heatedly assert 
opinions—usually about religion, morals, ethics, human 
relationships—and frequently are enraged at the blank 
refusal such opinion receives. We are then inclined to 
begin to shout and to call names, from fool and nit-wit 
to " radical* 1 . All of which leaves youth entirely cold. 
Kur much that we have asserted is blatant nonsense, 
much obviously untrue, much we know nothing about, 
much is patently dishonest. That which is none of 
these things, and which has marks of sincerity and sense, 
he is just as much at a loss to accept, since he has no 
way of knowing (and neither have we) by what process 
1 l ie j udgment was reached. He must, therefore, continue 
1 o distrust. 

'The point of all this is not the superior wisdom of 
yuuth, except, perhaps, as a superior wisdom may come 
I rom a superior honesty, but to point out that in our diffi¬ 
culties with youth the right is not all on one side. If we 
have indictments to bring against youth, youth has serious 
indictments to bring against us, and a better relation- 
hip with youth will come not alone through correcting 
youth, but through correcting ourselves and thereby 
ceasing to be stumbling-blocks and obstacles that he must 
overcome. It is a rare father who is a fit companion for 
his son. 


M 


S.H.F.N, 









CHAPTER XI 

THE CHILD’S NEED OF SECURITY 

Security is not alone a problem of childhood, it is a 
problem that concerns us all Anxiety and fear are prob¬ 
lems that all adults must themselves deal with in one 
degree or another and in one form or another. Often 
there is some factor in the world about us that causes 
this anxiety or fear. Often, however, if we are frank with 
ourselves, we can see that the amount of our anxiety or 
fear is out of proportion to the cause we have named. 
This anxiety or fear, or the excessive amount of it, is 
due to the insecurity within ourselves and has its roots 
in some of the things we wish to discuss here. We 
recognize our unnecessary or excessive anxieties and fears 
and worries as handicaps and it is these handicaps that 
we wish to avoid for our children. 

Being born isn’t the simplest thing in the world, when 
one comes to think about it. For nine months or at least 
for those months since the child has become physically 
aware of itself it has lived in an ideally comfortable 
world. It has swung easily and comfortably and without 
care in its human cradle, with all of its needs supplied 
without effort on its part, the supreme ruler, so far as it 
knows, of its universe—an ideal state of affairs, a condi¬ 
tion of security and comfort which it will never attain 
again but will always desire. Suddenly there is a tre¬ 
mendous upheaval in its world and it finds itself wrenched 
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iiihI puffed, completely helpless in the overpowering 
I'Mivs about it, and it enters a world which, in spite of 
"in best efforts, must seem a poor substitute for what it 
fi.i. known. If the child could express a desire at this 

.. if would probably be to be returned to where it was 

■on 1 to lie left alone. But not altogether this. There are 
i "Hr:; within the child that make it w r ant to live and to 
Ik more active. While it was secure and comfortable 
\u rv it was comfort was growing less because it had out- 
grown its space and the forces within it were pushing 
tni ainre activity like a sprout pushing its way up through 
ili« earth. A child at birth would therefore probably be 
"t two minds, one desirous of the security and comfort 
v it I amt effort that it formerly had, the other desirous of 
I 11 Img and stretching. This problem of being of two 
• muds about what we want is never completely resolved, 

\ pat i of us would always like to be secure and comfort- 
<«hlr without any too much effort, while another part 
u*. wants to push on, to have adventure and to exert 

. rives m the overcoming of obstacles. 

It is this problem of the division of wishes that consti- 
our, one of the chief problems of childhood and the 
in Vi ss in living of the adult individual will depend very 

.. indeed upon how this problem is solved in child- 

l».I It can be made so much worse that the adult is 

<t mmaly handicapped or it can be sufficiently solved so 
1 li.tt 1 he adult is not seriously troubled. The solution will 
■ nine through the wise guidance of the child through its 
'li vihipmental years. The child cannot be expected to 
j sinnd the problem. All it can do is to react to its 
I* > lings at any given moment. As adults we can under- 
'Mini the problem and can, therefore, in our guidance 
"J I.help him by throwing the weight of our influence. 
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at any given moment, to that element in the child’s con¬ 
flict that will be most constructive. We know that in 
order to be happy and successful in living the child must 
develop from the completely dependent individual it is 
to a completely independent one. Our efforts will be to 
assist it. 

The mother as she holds her babe in her arms should 
know that a conflict already exists within the babe—a 
conflict between remaining secure with her and of becom¬ 
ing independent of her. The need and desire to be 
dependent and secure with her will at first be the stronger. 
Having so recently come from a place of complete 
security, the adjustment to the new situation must be 
made as easy as possible. At this period the child 
must be kept secure, for if in these early years the child 
becomes insecure serious problems arise that are difficult 
to solve. A child that is seriously insecure during these 
early years is never likely to become a secure individual 
as an adult. However, as the mother gazes at the babe 
in her arms the programme that forms in her mind should 
be that of gradually weaning the child from its depend¬ 
ency upon her until later in adolescence it can step out 
into the world strong and independent of her. The 
emancipation of the child from the mother and the home 
should begin at birth and should not come in adolescence 
when a break must be made. The child who has 
been led gradually to this point enters the world with 
comparatively little difficulty, whereas the child faced 
suddenly with the problem at adolescence is frequently 
thrown into serious panic and has great difficulty in 
making any suitable adjustment to the life that lies ahead 
of him. 

The emphasis I would place is upon the gradual Iess- 
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• •iiing of the dependence of the child. Not infrequently 

I «.«rc i its who have learned of the difficulties caused by 
mv ■-1 coddling children have gone to the other extreme 
and thinking that they were acting for the good of the 
< hi Id have persistently pushed the child away, as it were. 
This creates an equally serious situation in that the child 
<Ini':; not have the security during these early years that 

II needs. A young child must always be kept secure, that 
i , able to depend on the goodwill and affection of its 
p i rents, but step by step the dependency must be les- 
a-iled. The question as to what is too much or too little 
i not an easy one, but at the same time it is not one that 

I mi i hi create overanxiety on the part of a parent. It is 
what takes place in general over the period of childhood 
that counts rather than any mistaken moment here and 
i lu-re. The best that one can do, perhaps, is to see as 
■ l< ally as possible what one’s plan for the child should 
I", and to understand those situations in which prob¬ 
lem:! are likely to arise and the symptoms that the child 
i. likely to show either when insecure or too dependent. 

In a home where there is goodwill and affection 
I« i ween the parents the problem of insecurity is not so 
likely to arise. The problem here is likely to be one of 
inn great dependence upon the parents. Insecurity is 
iiiiiiv likely to arise in broken homes, in homes where 
lime is ill will and quarrelling between the parents. 

11 nice.11 rity will arise where discipline in a home is variable, 
where there is a serious difference between what the 
l iainils do and what they say, where children are deceived, 
nr unfairly treated, where parents are dishonest, even 
inii llectually dishonest, with their children, or break 
I in anises arbitrarily for reasons not understood by the 
' Ink I The birth of a second child is always a serious 
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matter for the first child. The family’s affection and 
attention go naturally to the new-comer and the older 
child is left seriously insecure. On all such occasions 
special attention should be given to the first child. A 
favourite child in the family makes all other children 
insecure. The favourite child at the same time becomes 
too dependent. A preference of the parents for boys or 
girls makes the unpreferred sex insecure. An unusually 
attractive or intelligent child challenges seriously the 
security of the other children in the group. Special 
attention should be given to the other children. An 
unwanted child is in an exceedingly difficult position. 
It is likely either to be seriously insecure or to become 
overdependent as the parents try to cover up the fact 
that it is unwanted. The greatest social stroke of mental 
hygiene would be if only wanted children were born. 

A bad child is often nothing more than an insecure 
child. Where this is the case the solution is not punish- 
ment, which merely adds to the insecurity, but the making 
of the child secure by a show of attention and affection. 
This may seem a strange way to reward misconduct 
but where the misconduct is due to insecurity it is the 
only intelligent way. The extra attention or affection 
will not be given as a reward for bad conduct. If the 
conduct is not too serious it can be ignored or mildly 
reproved but the first opportunity will be sought to give 
the child some extra attention or affection. The wise 
parent will not wait for serious misconduct to develop 
but will prevent this by seeing what is happening to the 
child and will reassure the child of his affection—not by 
words but by acts—before a demonstration is necessary 
on the part of the child. A child who is becoming in¬ 
secure may become rude, stubborn, cocky, rebellious, 
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■a'lily overactive, and the like. As one sees the restless- 

v, of ihe child mounting one will—without particular 

- . .cut on the conduct—offer the child some extra 

utirniinn, spending more time with him to discuss his 
im-rests, making him a small present, taking him along 
on .in errand, or whatever simple thing it may be, de- 
j.i ndIng Upon the age of the child, that will cause him to 
Lrl re-established in the affections of the parent. 

An insecure child may show opposite signs. He may 
b‘Tome depressed, moody, and sulky, withdrawing into 
liimself and doing a good deal of day-dreaming. The 
irmedy would be the same. 

A too dependent child is likely to show a lack of 
miiiative, selfishness, timidity, shyness, inability to get on 
mfh other children, fear of group activities. Such chil- 
dim must be weaned away from their dependency and 
helped to find a security outside their parents. They 
nm:.i not be <e thrown out”, as this will create panic, 
bm they must be steadily urged out. This again not by 
words but by activity on the part of the parents in which 
they will make possible contacts outside the home. 

An individual will not live his life with his parents, 
In will live it with his contemporaries. It is well, there- 
him, for him to become accustomed to his contem- 
I h m iiries and learn how to get on with them at the earliest 
l'" able age. A child raised alone is likely to become a 
■rrioualy handicapped and pathetic adult. Even where 
dure are two, three, or four children in a family it is 
wi ll lor them to have outside contacts early. Frequently 
1 In first outside contacts are made at six on going to 
■ Imol, This is a serious mistake and places an unneces- 
11 v hardship upon the child. The child’s security must 
eventually come from the group and the earlier he learns 
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to be a part of the group of his contemporaries the easier 
and better it will be for him. Parents often overprotect 
their children from the group for fear that the children 
will ieam some bad words or uncouth manners, but a 
few bad words or some uncouth manners would be a 
cheap price to pay if in the process of gaining them the 
children were able to find the security in the group 
which will be important and determining for them for the 
rest of their lives* Probably the most tragic and pathetic 
people in the world are those with excellent manners 
and a polite vocabulary who find the world a very lonely 
place after their parents are gone. 

What we should hope for in this programme of keeping 
the child secure at all times but at the same time gradu¬ 
ally helping him to find his security outside the home 
and away from the parents would be an adolescent con¬ 
fident in himself but without boastfulness, with affection 
for his parents but without sentimentality, whose major 
interest lay outside the home in the various activities of 
his age, and who was comfortable in the presence of his 
own age group, both boys and girls. Such a boy or girl 
is ready to enter upon adult life a satisfaction to his 
parents and with excellent opportunity for satisfactory 
and successful living for himself. 

Let me emphasize once more, however, that while 
parents should be serious about this matter they should 
not be too serious. They can use the best judgment they 
have, or if necessary they can seek advice. Mistakes are 
sure to be made but they need not be too serious. A 
child has much psychological resilience, as well as physical 
resistance to ills, and will recover reasonably well from 
many mistakes on the part of parents. And there can 
be this one comforting thought that no matter what 
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mistakes we make the children will probably turn out 
1111 worse than ourselves. Our parents made many more 
■mJakes than we are likely to make with our greater 
knowledge. We would like our children to be better than 
mui selves and less handicapped, but if worse comes to 
win-:*', and they are no better than ourselves, it will after 
ill be no great tragedy. 



CHAPTER XII 
FEET OF CLAY 

The children of to-day may not be troubled by finding 
the same weaknesses in their elders that we as children 
discovered in ours, but they are still finding that even 
their parents do have feet of clay. The effect of their 
discoveries upon them seems possibly even more devas¬ 
tating than the results of ours upon us. In our childhood 
feet of clay were usually exposed in the field of sex 
morals; to-day they seem to be transferred to the field 
of economic morals. One cannot make too sharp a 
distinction here, but in general this seems to be true. 
Most of the parents of to-day were children in the 
time when certain things were “ wicked 5 \ Sex was 
“ wicked ”; swearing was only less “ wicked ” than was 
a group of expressive four-lettered Anglo-Saxon words 
which one learned first from the scribblings on billboards 
and the walls of outhouses. At this time, too, alcohol 
had become a moral problem and “ to drink ” was also 
“ wicked ”, One not only learned early what “ wicked¬ 
ness ” was, but one also learned with equal finality that 
only wicked people did wicked things. And that classi¬ 
fication excluded our parents for they obviously were 
not wicked. There were other people, too, who as they 
obviously were not wicked were excluded—the clergyman, 
the Sunday school superintendent, socially important men 
and women in the town, school-teachers, and most other 
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I.pie who were well dressed, polite and on the whole 

Irirndly. 

To discover, then, that one’s father liked an occa- 
,n tm l glass of beer, “ drank beer ”, or that an idealized 
, nihlic character “ went into a saloon ” was indeed a blow. 
ri„- worst blow, however, was on first learning about 
. 1 w I 1 ntercourse. Facts first denied with revulsion later 
111111 o be accepted as a possibility but often with qualifica- 

.. “ Your mother may do that, but mine doesn’t.” 

I n hear someone, whom we considered perfect, and 
whom in our own weakness and “ wickedness we were 
living to emulate, swear, or worse still, use one of the 
lastly Anglo-Saxon words, was to have an idol totter 
mi crumbling feet of clay. To learn that the vicar, 

v. In n the young girl organist complained that the choir- 
, t! r had made improper advances to her, felt that 
tin organist should be discharged instead of the choir¬ 
master, could cause an adolescent heaven to fall with 
1 crash that reverberated for a long time. 

I imler this philosophy the effort on the part of earnest 
P ncuts was to “ protect ” children from knowing about 
•.'.1i.il they considered the ugly and the “ dirty ’ side of 
hi. Since they will have to know it long enough when 
tlicv do grow up, so it was reasoned, lets keep them 
luppy and innocent as long as possible. An illusory 

w. irld of morals, particularly sex morals, was therefore 
.li veloped—with the unfortunate effects in neuroses, dis- 
,.., ;mized sex life, present marital incompatibility and 
unhappiness that we know about among the adults of 
lii-iluy. 

1 ’iesent-day parents endeavour to avoid these pitfalls 
I hi 1 heir children by a franker attitude towards sex and 
.ill 1 lie catalogue of only slightly less dreadful sins . 
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Illusory worlds of “ wickedness ” and “ purity ” arc no 
longer built up, but instead the child is given such in 
formation as he is able to assimilate from the time he 
begins asking questions. But even this does not end the 
matter. Many parents who have seen the necessity of 
admitting to theirchildren that they, too, are human, 
would still like to preserve the illusion that the world 
they live in is ideal. And so the process of building 
models of ideal behaviour with clay feet, which children 
will inevitably discover, still goes on. The more or less 
unconscious purpose to “ protect ” the child remains the 
same, differing only in form and content from that of 
our own parents. Two recent experiences may illus¬ 
trate the old struggle to make the world seem better than 
it is. 

An intelligent, informed mother of three children, 
ranging from eight to twelve, is aware of the particular 
clay feet she had to discover as she herself grew up, 
and with her own children she has carefully avoided 
undue concealment and misplaced emphasis along these 
particular lines. Yet she is distressed because it is “ so 
difficult to keep the economic depression out of the home. 
One tries to, but it is almost impossible. My husband 
and I carefully avoid mentioning the subject at the table 
but guests are almost sure to bring it up. The children 
hear about it at school and on the street and come home 
troubled. One doesn’t know what to do. It seems such 
an unsuitable topic for them.” 

A father and his two sons, aged ten and twelve, 
related with much excitement at the family dinner-table 
their experiences of the afternoon in Christmas shop¬ 
ping. After their adventures in the shops, the father 
had given each an extra sum of money and said that they 
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u unlil now walk about through the streets and give money 
»-.l.. )>gars. This had apparently been even more exciting 
i km the shops. Each boy told of the beggar he had 
. In cum and each felt that he had picked out the “ best ” 
l.< j'i'.'ir. Father, however, felt that his little old lady 
h. |>gar was the best. All were happy in having shared. 

I'iic motive that lies behind both of these incidents 
would seem to be clear—to protect children from some- 
ilmig, with the addition in the second instance of the 
lm liter motive of teaching generosity to children. But 
i i not (he process the same as that which distorted our 
nun point of view in childhood—the building up of an 
illusory world on the assumption that children should 
l>< kept “ innocent” and not be allowed to know too 
.11 about some things P 

The depression may not be a suitable topic for family 
.Iiiiiii-i-table discussion. One can quite understand the 
.1. an- of the mother to make the dinner hour a cheerful 

. which all can enjoy. But “ keeping the depression 

mil id the home ” implies much more. This mother is 
. n.li avouring to keep out the depression in just the same 
u iv that her mother endeavoured to keep out sex. The 
ddli rence is only in what the two generations consider 
" nil able ”. The mother of to-day desires to create a 
li.nnr for her children which will be full of happiness 
md lo which in later troubled years they can look back 

■ iii pleasure, even sehnsucht, and to her lovingly as the 

. vvlioprovided this for them. But is this wise ? Like 

lx i own mother she is creating an illusory world in which 
Ii. i children will be temporarily happy, but just as 
unly, too, she is digging a pit for them. And may they 
uni enme to look back upon her as she now looks back 
■ ■I . her mother, as one who indeed loved her children, 
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and who did what she thought best for them—but with 
unhappy results ? 

Is there any reason why children should be “ pro¬ 
tected”, in this sense, from the facts about economics 
any more than from the facts about sex ? These chil¬ 
dren may be living in a haven, thinking all other good 
people live in similar havens, but they are at best soon 
to be pitched out to discover that things in the outside 
world are quite otherwise. Would it not be better, and 
could it not be done without too great disturbance to 
the happiness and morale of the home, to discuss quite 
frankly with the children such elements in the depression 
and such facts about the present condition of the world 
as they are capable of understanding ? Will they not 
look back to their home and to their parents with greater 
gratitude when they come to see how wisely they have 
been prepared to face the real facts, and how step by step 
they have been led into the larger world of reality so that 
they have been able to enter it with a minimum amount 
of shock ? 

The father, in the second incident, would also “ pro¬ 
tect ” his two boys from knowing too much about present 
conditions. He teaches them sentiment but not a word 
of reality—beggars are unfortunate people to whom one 
must be generous and kind; obviously, however, they 
live in one world and we in another. The fact that these 
boys must discover sooner or later is that we all live in 
the same world. Are boys of ten and twelve incapable 
of understanding some of the many reasons why these 
individuals are beggars while we are in a position to be 
“ generous ” to them ? 

There may perhaps be even more danger in the illu¬ 
sory world which is being built up for children to-day 
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1 )uii in the illusory world of our childhood. Adolescents 
iv I in have grown up in these modern u ideal ” homes and 
ideal 13 schools, where, instead of harshness, kindness, 

. uusideration and generosity have been shown them, 
where they have been treated as personalities, with defer- 
1 nee and respect shown to their tastes and abilities, likes 
mil dislikes, where everyone has appeared to be inter- 
■ md in them and to rejoice in the development of their 

I ikni:-; and to desire their success, where they have 
I- *r 1 led that conscientious work brings respect and reward 

ihesc children, who have lived in this ideal world 
mil knowing that there is another world outside, are 
finding themselves dismayed at the discovery of that 
m Id, It has come to them like a blow beneath the 
In li The impact with the real world has sent some of 

II .reeling and staggering and some to self-destruction* 

It is probably not possible for children to avoid alto- 
■ 1 her the illusory worlds. Whether adults foster the 
illiiuons of childhood, children will more or less build 
dir in for themselves* Some disillusionment is bound to 

I «1 < place; the discovery of some of the adult world's 
- J.iv feet must probably remain one of the inevitable 
make nings of youth* Our efforts as parents, however, 
(mold be to keep this from becoming devastating ; and 

II 1 clear that in order to do this it is necessary to be 
i> ink about more things than sex. Do we not make a 

III r 1 ,ikr in “protecting” a child from anything? Is 
1 Inn- any safe principle other than the one we have 
"hiptcd in the matter of sex education—that a child 

I.. . be given such information as he is capable of under- 

1.mdiug upon any subject at any time? 



CHAPTER XIII 

ON THE RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA 

There are excellent social, economic, and political rea¬ 
sons for the recognition of Russia, but since I am not 
expert in these fields I must leave their discussion to 
others, I wish to treat of the human side. 

Why is it that so many sincere, earnest and high- 
minded people are so bitter against the Russians and the 
social experiment that is going on in Russia ? It can 
only be because they do not know these Russians and do 
not understand what is actually taking place. We are 
inclined to think of the Russians as cruel, pagan, ruthless 
people, with ideals so different from our own that we 
cannot understand them. They seem more closely related 
to racketeers and gangsters than to ourselves. One finds 
them, however, not at all like racketeers but like our 
most earnest, sincere people. Their social interests and 
objects are the same as our own. Our aim is to build a 
society in which all can lead happy and worth-while 
lives. That is precisely what the Russians are en¬ 
deavouring to do. There is absolutely no difference in 
aim although there is an important difference in emphasis. 
We say a happy and worth-while life for all, but in saying 
all we mean not necessarily now, as that would seem 
to be impossible, but eventually. The Russians place 
the emphasis upon the all and the now —and they do 
not believe it is impossible. Instead of the cruel, pagan, 
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ml Mess people we have been inclined to think them, 

► »n. I mils them with ideals quite like our own. They do 
M 'l like the word “ idealist ” because they feel that 
■-I* ,ili is, such as ourselves, are likely to keep our ideals 
'Hily in theory and not to put them into practice. They 
Iii . h't to be realists which to them means taking ideals 

. of the realm of ideas and putting them practically to 

-11 k Their aims, however, are the same as our ideals, 
Tli. y have decided that these aims or ideals, our ideals, 

■ moot be attained by our social method and have there- 
» in changed the method. The result is that they are 
h tually putting into practical effect the very fundamental 
1 3 1 r 1 .liaii principles that we talk so much about and do 
u little about, 

1 hu often hears that in Russia there is no interest in 
1 In individual. This is a curious misconception, for the 
-■hi ill mg that they are interested in is the welfare of 

..lividual. The only reason that exists for the social 

"i . .miration in Russia is for the purpose of securing for 
<nli individual economic security, health, education, the 
.I h Inj mi icnt of whatever special artistic abilities the 
iimIm idual may have, provision for old age, and the like, 

I In nil-lit and energy are for the moment centred on 

.. development, but economics is a secondary 

.n il, merely a means to an end. Much more so 

ili-1 m I lore. The end, the real interest, is the welfare of 
1 In individual, ever} 7 man, woman, and child, in the 

. .. of health, education, and the development of 

1 1I1 hi These to the Russians are vastly more important 
1I1 in economics ; economics exists only to provide these 
1 lungs* 

l low can we fear such a people ? What possible harm 
..I 1 1 icy do us ? Why should we not learn from them ? 

II.IU'.N, N 
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We have believed in our method of attaining these ideals, 
but our serious lack of success can cause us to doubt the 
correctness of our method. Even in the best of times we 
have had great domestic unhappiness (as shown by the 
divorce rate), a tremendous amount of nervous and 
mental illness, much delinquency and poverty, and in 
bad times untold distress. If from Russia we can learn 
to avoid these things—why not ? I£ they have found a 
way that brings what we want, why refuse it ? They are 
putting nothing over on us, so long as we are attaining 
only what we ourselves want, in the terms of our own 
social aims. 

Fear has been expressed that with recognition ot 
Russia, Russian ideas would become current in this 
country and disturb our ideals of the home, the church, 
morals, and the like. Rut how can that really be ? The 
ideals of the Russian home are not essentially different 
from ours. If there is a difference between the American 
and the Russian home, it is this : we have not succeeded 
in making the average home a very happy or emotionally 
healthy place ; the Russian home is both healthy and 
happy. No one, I believe, would insist that here we 
live really very significant spiritual lives : in Russia, on 
the other hand, there is a deep and rich spiritual life. 
What can we lose if we do nothing more than give up a 
shadow for a reality ? The Russians have sometimes been 
thought to be lacking in morals. They have one great 
moral principle—no one shall exploit another. What could 
be finer, more fundamentally Christian, if you will, than 
that ? Consider this principle—no one shall exploit 
another—in relation to business, to home life, to sex life, 
to school life, to every aspect of life that involves the rela¬ 
tion of one individual to another. How many problems 
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lliai seem so complicated to us readjust themselves and 
3 «i t (ime simpler when this one moral principle is applied ? 
r.m we say they are without morals when this moral 
principle is the basis of their social structure ? Could 
ilc, principle injure us ? It is at this point that ruth- 
t .sness comes into the Russian life. The Russian believes 
m 1 Ins principle of no exploitation and will protect it 
md protect it ruthlessly if necessary. But isn't it a 
I«r iitriple 1 worth defending even with ruthlessness towards 
iIiohc who would violate it? 

Whatever the social, economic, or political reasons 
may he for recognizing Soviet Russia, my reason would 
h< 1 hat the Russians are an earnest, sincere people, more 
deeply interested in the welfare of the average man and 
n mtuin than any other nation so far as I know—if we 
m to judge by acts rather than by words; a people 
" Ihisc ideals are the same as the best of ours, who differ 
hum us only in the method by which these ideals are 
1 "* lie attained; who with their method have had a far 
i' liter measure of success in attaining their ideals than 
have we and from whom, therefore, we might by closer 
1 * 1.1 h unship learn much that would be helpful to us in 
>n. hm mg our own highest ideals. We have more to gain 
by recognition than the Russians. From our recognition 
iIh \ will receive certain economic assistance, which they 
m < but from them we should receive spiritual, moral, 
mil social values, which we need even more, and, if we 
Mcli to accept it, a technique for making these values 
• I hrtive in our own daily lives, 



CHAPTER XIV 

A CAT MAY LOOK AT A KING 

The world has been and still is in serious trouble. There 
is discussion of many things—monetary systems, eco¬ 
nomic laws, low and high tariffs, industrial relationships 
—so much discussion, in fact, and with so little agree¬ 
ment even among those expert in these matters, that 
most of us become confused. Talk of disarmament falls 
to the background and little is to be heard of pacifism. 
All that is left of these topics is some talk of co-operation 
and goodwill. It is significant that nothing is heard of 
love and brotherhood. We are so far from these things 
to-day that their discussion would seem a bit ridiculous. 
That we are discussing monetary systems and economic 
laws rather than love and brotherhood is encouraging in 
that it indicates that at least we are trying to deal with 
realities. That even these problems, in a sense, are not 
very real and that their discussion will not get us very 
far is at the moment of secondary importance. We are 
at least trying to be realistic. 

Some of us working in other fields are not greatly 
impressed by the importance of what is going on. The 
very fact that such knowledge as we have is in other fields 
and that we do not understand monetary systems and 
can follow only slowly discussions of economic laws may 
be taken by some to explain why we attach so little 
importance to these things. We do not know enough 
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ihuut them, perhaps, even to know how important they 
in-. But we are probably not to be dismissed so easily. 
\ 1 at may look at a king, and a psychiatrist may look at a 

■ t alrsmen. Beneath the velvet breeches or the frock 
i niii, both the cat and the psychiatrist find only the same 

I.an being with whom they have been familiar for a 

Imig t ime. Velvet breeches, decorations, and frock coats 
am just a part of the picture so far as the cat and the 
l> yrhiatrist are concerned and have no more importance 
lu llie cat and the psychiatrist than the less pleasant, 
noisy symptoms of some of the psychiatrist's other 
indents. The belly of a queen is like any other belly 
fu the surgeon who is determining where to make his 
incision to remove an infected appendix. The loves and 
hairs, emotions and sexual desires of the individual 
l»c I ore the public eye, whether gangster, film star, or 
a nrsman, are just the same to the psychiatrist, except 
1 loll iliey may be more confused than the emotional 
In < s of lesser people. 

To some of us it would seem that the sociologists and 

■ cunornists and the statesmen who put their decisions 

I m to codes and agreements are struggling through a period 
iln ady passed by medicine. To place the two in such 
1 1 1 1 a position is not as odd as it may seem at first. There 
>irr certain laws that are common to all scientific fields, 
Sociology and economics have long been struggling to 

I I iv lUemselves from the swamp of “philosophy^, in 
Imfi they have been mired, and to become scientific. 

III - quite possible, therefore, for them to learn from the 
► \|icru;nce of any other scientific field which lias made 
flu :mte journey—and all have made it—no matter how 
1 1 if I ere lit the content of the two fields. 

Medicine was once in this same position—that of 
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freeing itself from “ philosophy " and becoming scientific. 
At this period it began to “ study ” the conditions brought 
before it and to find remedies that would apply directly 
to the conditions found. This was a step in the scientific 
direction, but only a step, for medicine had yet to learn 
that scientific methods could be applied either to the 
wrong thing or the right thing, and if to the wrong thing, 
while something was gained, not enough was gained to 
accomplish the purpose desired. When the layman 
thinks of the great advances that have been made in the 
field of medicine, he thinks of the truly magnificent 
accomplishments in the field of surgery, or of the marvel¬ 
lous control of infectious disease, or of the advance in 
chemical knowledge which gives us such tools as insulin. 
These are indeed representative of the advance in 
medicine. But only a physician knows, probably, that 
these are not the most significant things, but that the 
step that has been most significant and that has, indeed, 
made all these other things possible, is the step that led 
from focusing attention upon symptoms to the focusing 
of attention upon disease. 

For a long period, not yet entirely passed, medicine’s 
entire attention was upon the outstanding symptom. A 
patient came with a headache, and the physician must 
find some way of relieving that headache. A patient 
came with a pain in the chest or a pain in the abdomen 
and ways must be found to relieve these pains. A 
patient’s heart beat too fast. A way must be found to 
reduce the heart’s rapidity. A patient had a fever and 
we must reduce that fever. Proceeding scientifically, 
medicine was able to accomplish these things, but—the 
result ? Relieved of his disagreeable symptom, the 
patient was grateful; but often he became shortly after- 
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umi ds violently ill and died—a disconcerting tiling to 
do and after so much work had been done on him. 
IP uvnthetically it may be remarked, for it also has a 
Ih iii ing upon our present discussion, that another difli- 
1 nitV arose. At this point the physician, in order to 
n h i case his knowledge, was desirous of studying the 
111 h ly of his dead patient. But the body was too “ sacred ” 
in lit: submitted to such procedure. I am not talking 
.i I unit the Middle Ages but of a comparatively few years 
iro To a not inconsiderable extent the view still 
nhl.tins to-day and permission for autopsies that would 
Mi ld knowledge of the greatest importance frequently 
* ,mnot be obtained. The “ sacredness ” of the Middle 
\|h does continue even so late as to-day.) 

Kvcutually, however, medicine did learn that a symp- 
1' »m is not a disease ; in fact, is not necessarily a destruc¬ 
tive agent but a constructive agent in the sense that it 
n presents an effort on the part of the body—often a 
ton great effort and hence the individual’s discomfort— 
in correct an unhealthy condition that does exist in the 
body ; that relieving a symptom, therefore, is not curing 
1 disease but is, indeed, covering up the evidence of dis- 
riii.o and leaving the disease to destroy the individual, 
dli. more successful the relief of the symptom itself, 
1 b< 1 rfore, the greater the disservice and damage that has 
Ik 1 ri done. Symptoms, medicine learned, are merely 

I mlicatoTS that something is wrong somewhere. Although 
inconvenient they are not necessarily important in them- 
nrlves and are to be largely ignored as objects of treat- 
nmil while used as important direction-finders in tracking 
down the source of the trouble. The source of the 

II null It: found and the condition corrected, the symptom 
ill bike care of itself. To the physician the headache 
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may be considered as unimportant; the important tiring 
is the trouble in the kidney, or wherever else it may be* 
The pain in the side is unimportant—the inflammation 
of the appendix which is causing the pain is important. 
A rapid heart may not be important, but the resistance 
somewhere else in the circulatory system that makes 
necessary the increased beating of the heart is important* 
A fever may not be important but the infection some¬ 
where in the body is important Any intelligent person 
can understand the importance of this re-orientation in 
the field of medicine, but its full significance is probably 
to be understood only by a medically trained person and 
an older person at that* The younger men who have 
been taught this view from the beginning know no more 
about this transition than they know about taking a ride 
in the family carriage after Sunday dinner. 

The sociologists and the economists would seem to 
be still in this period of symptom-treatment* They do 
not believe this to be true and will deny it* They will 
insist that their efforts are to get at social causes and to 
remedy these* One does not have to be an expert in 
sociology or economics to point out that, in so far as 
they arc looking for “ social ” causes for social ills, they 
are indeed enmeshing themselves in symptoms. They 
are even farther away from the real cause of difficulty 
than was medicine in its ££ symptom ” days. It is a 
society that they are trying to heal, when it is 
people who are ill. Society itself is but a symptom. 
Society may manifest itself in six or a dozen or more 
different kinds of headaches* It may be inflation or 
deflation, nationalism or internationalism, war or pacifism* 
But whatever it is, so long as one treats it only socially, 
one is treating only headache, and, no matter how well 
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(or ;t period the headache may be relieved, only a symp 
into lias been relieved* In fact it is as true here as in 
medicine that the greater the success in the relief of the 
■vmptom, the greater the disservice and the damage that 
hr, been done* For nothing at all has been done* 
All hough the patient no longer has a headache, the 
ii I nation remains the same, to grow progressively worse 
imill there is a violent illness. 1 

And here we may return to our second analogy with 
medicine. When medicine had reached this point, as 
I u s been said, it was hindered in its progress by the view 
I hat the body was too “ sacred 5? to be violated by study 
alter death. The sociologists and economists have come 
in the point where further dissection becomes important, 
and there is a tendency to block this dissection on the 
..nne ground, that some things are too “ sacred ” to be 
I Ims violated. Bad men, their motives and compulsions, 
may be examined, but good men with their motives and 
r(impulsions' are not to be examined. Bad men should 
probably be taken at their face value and be punished 
lor their badness—until recently this was the general 
view and still is to a considerable extent; but as there is 
nome evidence that bad men are not to be judged at 
(heir face value, they may be examined* But a good 

1 We may assume that in the exchange between men a 
monetary system is necessary, A good system will serve better 
lhan a poor one. We are justified, therefore, in devising the 
best system possible* But it is not money or a money system 
i h*iL makes for us our real troubles—at most they make for 
iiiMKiyance and inconvenience—but the use that man makes of 
money* A good system, as such, can be as badly used m a 
poor system, and it is out of this use that real trouble comes* 
Therefore it is men we must study in addition to or even 
rather than monetary systems. Did we understand men, 
monetary systems would not so much matter* 
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man is to be taken at his face value. Why not ? Isn't 
he obviously good ? What more can we ask ? Wlial 
could possibly be gained by examining him ? And like 
wise “ love ” and “ goodwill ” and “ the spirit of co¬ 
operation ”—these are obviously good things that re 
quire no examination or any further understanding but 
emulation and encouragement. Further dissection of 
these things will be accomplished only against heavy 
opposition. 

Society is made of men. The philosophy one holds 
in regard to the nature of man will determine his social 
attitude, his social thinking and his social planning. 
What is the concept of man held to-day by sociologists 
and economists, by statesmen, industrialists, labour 
leaders, and by the great mass of people themselves ? 
Where does this concept come from and what is its 
authority ? 

The concept is not a modern product. It comes from 
nothing that these people have themselves learned, or 
that others of their contemporaries have learned and 
passed over to them for their use, as in the case of the 
radio, the motor-car or the aeroplane, or the grapefruit. 
It has no relationship to these things. It is an ancient 
concept—more ancient than the views held in regard 
to the circulation of the blood at the time of Harvey, or 
of the nature of infectious disease at the time of Pasteur, 
or of the solar system at the time of Copernicus, or of the 
nature of gravity in the days of Newton—none of which 
views now affect the life or thinking of present-day 
sociologists, economists or statesmen—a concept more 
ancient than any of these, built up by wise men and 
thinkers in a period many hundred years before men 
knew even the simplest facts in regard to themselves or 
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1 Ik- world in which they lived. This concept still directs 

I tu- thinking of sociologists, economists, and statesmen 

II »-day as it did the statesmen in those early days, and 
ii< 11 because it is any more true than were the concepts 
..I that day in regard to the solar system and disease, 
bill because it has never been replaced as have these other 
11 lings by knowledge gained in the intervening years. A 

talesman broadcasts his views across the Atlantic. This 
1. possible because the old views of physics and chemistry 
I i.ivc been replaced by modern knowledge. But the 
views the statesman broadcasts are based upon a concept 
<if 1 lie nature of man that in its fundamentals has not 
In-on changed by a thousand of years, and that has no 
more relationship to the realities that exist about him 
1 h.in if he read from a recently discovered papyrus on 
tin- diagnosis and treatment of disease. 

In those days of wise men and thinkers—and they 
wore indeed wise men and they could think—there was 
practically only one method available for thinking. 

I acking facts, even an appreciation of facts, in our sense, 
.11 means of getting at facts, it was necessary to start with 
in assumption or a proposition in regard to the things 
1111 mt: which they wished to think. The proposition once 
it .nod was then assumed to be true. And starting from 
iIiih assumption and reasoning logically, they could reach 
m<l claim true whatever conclusions they did reach by 
1 Ins process—men, nature, the world, and the heavens 
.<» 1 lil be explained and were explained, and all intelli- 
1-. ntly, tn the sense of logically, done. That none of it 
happens to be true is indeed important to us, but in no 
way detracts from the intelligent and logical feat of 
these men. 

l-'rom the explanations so arrived at came the philos- 
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ophies in regard to men and life that determine men’s 
social planning, not only then but now. 

Side by side with this form of reasoning—deductive: 
reasoning—but almost unnoticed, was another method of 
arriving at explanations—inductive reasoning. Deductive 
reasoning ruled the world. Inductive reasoning was about 
as important then as communistic reasoning is to-day 
to capitalistic reasoning in the field of social economy -— 
to be tolerated as long as not too bothersome, to be attacked 
and destroyed (driven underground) if too bothersome. 

Inductive reasoning starts with an observation. An 
object is to be explained. It is observed in as many 
aspects as possible—no assumptions are made in regard 
to it. The first observations are followed by second 
observations in order to test the accuracy of the first. 
Experiments are devised by which to test again the 
facts ” that seem to have been determined in order to 
prove whether they are true or not true. Instruments 
and methods are devised to make even finer and more 
accurate the observations. Facts once obtained, working 
hypotheses and theories may be constructed from them 
in order to advance toward additional facts. But the 
object always is not to prove that a certain hypothesis 
or theory is true but to obtain facts that will establish 
either that it is true or is not true. Hypotheses and 
theories are not sacred ; they can be altered or discarded 
at any time—only facts are important. And no matter 
how far hypotheses or theories may be extended the 
method rests upon observations and a checking and 
rechecking of the observations and of the facts apparently 
obtained. Even “facts” are not sacred and can be 
discarded whenever new methods or instruments show 
them not to be facts. 
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By this method, of so little consequence in the day* 
when deductive reasoning ruled the world, has eome 
unt modern world—our modern world not only of things 
sueh as radios, aeroplanes and electrical refrigerators 
l>ui our modern world of ideas in regard to the world 
m which we live, the sky above us and the sea beneath 
n\, so entirely different from the explanations devised 
hy the deductive thinkers of earlier times* This is true 
ut awry field in which we move except one —our ideas in 
ii garcl to man and the relationship of man to man* In 
irgurd to the nature of man these early ideas remain, 
nm I again, not because the many hundreds of years that 
I Live passed have proven them to be true, but merely 
because these ideas have never been replaced in the minds 
h 1 men generally, including sociologists, economists and 
i .itesoien, with knowledge of man obtained during this 
period. 

To he sure some of our ideas in regard to man have 
been changed* We may no longer believe that God 
made woman from a rib taken from Adam (although 
m.my sociologists, economists, and statesmen give allegi¬ 
ance to a church that does hold this to be true}* We have 
i hanged our notions in regard to man’s history, anatomy 
.11 h 1 physiology ; but we have not changed our notions 
+ it regard to man’s fundamental nature, although the 
imaginary man built up by the early philosophers bears 
utt more relationship to real man than the real world 
I ivars to the fiction world of the early philosophers* And 
yi■ I it is this concept of man that determines the thinking 
nl sociologists, economists and statesmen to-day as they 
work with men and plan for men* It is as impossible to 
make progress in our dealing with each other on the 
li.i iis of these concepts as it would be did we try to repair 
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a wireless-set or motor-car using the conception of physics 
that existed at the time our present concept of man was 
developed* Consequently we can advance surefooted ly 
and successfully in any field of activity with such success, 
in fact, as to be embarrassing to us, except in the field of 
human relationships. 

Our human relationships confuse us. Why this is so 
is not puzzling. Men make it a puzzle, but only because 
they examine the phenomena with the light of the taper- 
concept they hold in their hands. Our relationships, 
one to another, are dictated by our codes of ethics, of 
morals, our religion, our social system and our form 
of government. These present-day systems of ethics, 
morals, religion, and the social system and government 
that have grown out of them, are the only remaining 
edifices of a world, a method of arriving at explanations 
and a system of ideas that is utterly dead. 1 

Our confusion will not be less until we become as 
realistic in regard to man as we are in regard to man's 
world and until the ethics, morals, religion, built up on 
a fiction of man, are replaced by an ethics, system of 
morals, government, even, perhaps, religion based upon 
facts in regard to man. 2 

What is this fiction-man with which we deal ? He has 
so many aspects that it would be impossible to deal with 
them all here. With one important aspect, however, we 
can at least deal in part* 

1 For a discussion of this in reference to a lesser matter, the 
conflict between law and medicine (psychiatry), see the chapter 
What Has Been Done to Prevent Delinquency ? >? in Ado¬ 
lescence : Stodies in Menial Hygiene, by Frankwood E. Williams, 
M.D. 

“See also Chapter VII, “ Youth and the Present-Da v 
World s \ 
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It is held that man is part 44 good ” and part 44 bad 
The 44 good ” was and still is somehow related to an 
assumed 44 god ” and the *■ bad ” to the “ devil ”* 
" God ” still remains with us but the u devil ” has more 
np less dropped out. Love became representative of the 
M good ” and hate or aggression against others repre¬ 
sentative of the u bad ”, As to love others was obvi¬ 
ously 4 4 good ”, while to be aggressive against them 
was obviously 44 bad ”, the obligation was laid upon 
us to love and not to hate. It was also thought, and 
11 still thought to-day, that decisions in these matters 
man could make with his intellect and enforce by his 
will. It then becomes a moral duty to love and not to 
bale. It was thought—and it is still thought to-day— 
(bat through the use of intellect and will one could fill 
bis life with love and thereby crush out tendencies to 
bale or to be aggressive, all of which is as far from the 
11'nth as motor transportation is from camel-back. 

Modern investigation shows that what we are dealing 
w i t b is energy ; that this energy works itself out in accord¬ 
ance with certain fundamental needs of man and certain 

i 111 ukimental laws; that over the play of forces that 
il( i ermines in any given instance how this energy shall 
In worked out man has about as much control as he has 
1 wit his intestinal tract or circulation; that he can indeed 
Minimi to a certain extent the surface manifestations of 
Ibis energy, but that this changes nothing fundamental 

ii all, except as his effort adds to the play of forces at 
work and only to his increased confusion ; that useful 
,n bis intellect is in adding two and two until he eventually 
builds a bridge, its greatest use to him, in determining 
1 fir play of these forces, is as a rationalizing agent to 
1 \ plain after the event what it was all about and why he 
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took the course he did. The most distinguished states¬ 
man or the most eminent churchman, when it comes to 
the play of these forces, has about as much control over 
the situation as a child driving a horse holding the tail 
of the reins behind the hands of a grown-up. Just so is 
it to-day. But this is largely because the statesman and 
churchman and man in the street misunderstand the 
forces. This energy, as other energy, electrical, lightning 
—and not just by analogy—if understood can be utilized. 

Love will not crush out hate in any individual, no matter 
how much it may appear to do so. It is this appearance 
of things that we have taken too seriously and that deceives 
us. It does not take a great deal of investigation to show 
that the face value of ourselves, of others or of human 
relations in general is one hundred per cent untrustworthy. 
We really know this quite well enough. It may take 
scientific investigation to prove it, but it does not take 
scientific investigation to make us aware of it. Literature 
has always been full of it Events of daily life repeatedly 
make us aware of it. But so imbedded within us is our 
philosophy of human beings that we can discount litera¬ 
ture as just literature, and the unpleasant events of daily 
life, even the experience of the World War, with our most 
gentle “ good people ” suddenly turning blood-thirsty, 
we can hold to be only exceptions. We have indeed a 
folk expression, “ a wolf in sheep’s clothing We know 
there are wolves in sheep’s clothing, but again we hold 
these to be only exceptions. What we have to come to 
see is that we are all wolves in sheep’s clothing with not 
one exception, from the head of the church to the gangster. 

Hate and aggression being outlawed, but by no means 
done away with, must be provided for, and in order to 
maintain the fiction our philosophy represents, must be 
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provided for in some way that we arc not aware of. The 
great mass outlet that has been found is economic exploita¬ 
tion. Here under the highly moral terms of courage, 
initiative, ambition, social service, liberty, individualism, 
we hide and make legal and moral the very aggression 
we have before condemned. This deceptive outlet proves 
a boomerang which returns to smite us each time as we 
arc in the very act of congratulating ourselves on the 
development of civilization to the point where certain 
!fkings “ can never happen again ”, And each time we 
are dumbfounded; but there is nothing inexplicable 
about it. That things do “ happen again ” is logical and 
quite to be expected and could have been prophesied two 
ll iousand years ago if men had had the knowledge of men 
ill at we have to-day. 

Hate unsuccessfully overlaid by love, outlawed but 
not destroyed, backs up until men are gorged with it. 
Economic exploitation, the devious outlet, not only fails 
.t; a drainage system but actually increases by its own 
activities (legal and moral though they may be) the quota 
< >1 11 at red, and instead of the civilized peace and goodwill 
Inwards which we thought we were working, we find 
»hi rselves in a position where even co-operation can only be 
u isi fully talked about. Our effort has been to teach men 
hrnv to love, or, at least, the necessity of loving. The 
n suit is a “ civilized ” individual who has learned the 
hums, the vocabulary and the gestures of love, but who 
continues to hate to the point of destruction of himself 
.ind others. 

We need not be so concerned about love. Love is a 
iuiidumental need of men, and men will find love without 
direction. What we need to do is to teach men to hate, 
but in hate—extraordinary as it would seem—■construe- 

H.R.F.N. o 
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tiveiy, which would mean to hate openly and above board, 
without any sense of guilt, but to hate first—extraordinary 
as it would seem—with discrimination until the social 
house is somewhat in order (for it will take force to put 
the house in order) and then to utilize the energy now 
manifested in hate in socially constructive ways. The 
way out is not through hating less but through hating 
more. We have no choice. The hate is here and at 
flood tide. The most damaging thing that could happen 
would be for the moment successfully to overlay this hate 
with love. It would but dam things up temporarily to 
burst forth eventually with devastating force. Our choice 
is between misunderstanding completely with what we 
have to deal and permitting hate to break through our 
misdirected efforts at restraint into senseless, socially 
destructive national wars, and, understanding with what 
w r e have to deal—seeing it in all its aspects, stripping off 
all the moral, ethical and legal cover words—to direct 
hate towards the destruction of those things and systems, 
which means, of course, eventually the people representing 
and defending those things and systems, that are in them¬ 
selves socially destructive. Can this be done ? At least 
one great nation of one hundred and sixty million people, 
covering a sixth of the earth's surface, has done it. 

We have all with growing admiration watched President 
Roosevelt as he and his advisers have courageously taken 
hold of the problems that faced him and us all as he 
assumed office. Frightened by the depth to which we 
had fallen, all were ready to co-operate and, with surpris¬ 
ingly slight opposition, powers w'ere granted to the Fresh 
dent which if ever called into force would represent a 
revolution in our economic life. The President's pro¬ 
gramme, in brief, is to stop the grossest exploitation, most 
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■*l which previously had been legal, moral and right, and 
!■> 14 distribute wealth more evenly by humanitarian con- 
11 [r ration ”, “ to turn the results of common effort toward 
muic general benefits—enlarged incomes for common 
l n 1 greater leisure, security from risks ”, The prin- 
-11 ■!<* of exploitation remains, but through a more careful 
1* 1'iilalion if is to be made a better and more comfortable 
hum of exploitation. “ Rugged individualism” is 
1 > 11 met I, but individualism as a n 44 initiating ” and 44 stimu- 
I King ” force is to remain, but more carefully policed. 
The country as a whole, even including those who, 
N'lmerly holding high place, had to humiliate themselves 
by confessing publicly what they had been doing, were 
n jtly to co-operate. 

1 1 is interesting and instructive to note what happened 
Mi.! with the return of 44 prosperity ” but at the first faint 
n n of a change for the better—hesitation, and then a 
T linitc holding back by those who had been so ready and 
> mm 1 to co-operate ; only threats, definite and direct, 
o inspired the spirit of co-operation in the recalcitrant. 
Nothing is changed. Men are the same after these 
pnwrr:i have been given to the President as they were 
Im Ini r 1 hey were given to him. It may be replied that 

. may not be different but they must at least act as 

thnuj'h they were. That is the pit into which we con- 

* .. to fall—we must at least act as though we were 

ddlt icnt from what we are. Our conduct becomes 

■ I.gfd in its externals, but remains always the same in 

‘ 1 Inndamentals ; and the real result is no change at all. 

n main precisely what we were before and we do 
precisely w hat w r e did be fore, exce pt in a di I Fe re n l way 
uni with mounting confusion to ourselves as we weave 
ihi .1 intricately patterned webs about ourselves. 
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Should the President use to the full every power that 
has been granted to him—assuming that he would have 
the courage to do this, and so far we have no reason to 
question his courage, except that his responsibility would 
test the courage of any man, and assuming that he would 
actually be permitted to utilize these powers, which is 
indeed an open question—our economic life would be 
revolutionized in a way that was never dreamed of as 
possible even a month before he took office. But actually 
it would make little difference. The President would be 
attempting, and in the face of our very recent experience 
with prohibition, the constitutional amendment for which 
it was a part of his programme to repeal, to make men good 
by law. The President and his party were right in saying 
in regard to prohibition that men could not be made good 
by law. If men cannot be made by law to give up what 
is nothing more to them than an escape from the sharp 
edges of living, why should we think that men can be 
forced by law to give up the most powerful force that 
exists within them ? 

During the darkest days of the " depression ”, when 
men’s minds searched in all directions for ways out, there 
was a good deal of talk by many who believed that they 
had ceased being just “ liberal ” and had actually become 
“ radical ”, that the principle of co-operative economic life 
was essentially sound, but that it would not be possible 
to accept for use here the Russian model, for the reason 
that Americans are very different from Russians, and 
American life very different from anything ever known t*> 
the Russians; that a form of planned and co-operative 
economic life must be worked out that would be in accord¬ 
ance with our life and traditions. We shall now have 
something of an opportunity to see, Mr, Roosevelt’s plan 
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* ,1 step and can be a very large step in this direction, 
h n 1 1 me does not hesitate to prophesy in regard to it, or 
■ v i n in regard to a still larger step of the same kind. It 
m.iV succeed—perhaps even amazingly—but the success 
h .hi only be temporary. Revolutionary as Mr. Roose- 

ill', programme can be, it is mechanical only. It is 

..led on the same principles as what went before. It 

irpn-smts no change in philosophy, no change in social 
mu in consequence of a change in philosophy, “ Larger 

Mir.. for common people ”, sc wealth more evenly dis- 

f 11I hi ted ”, as here enunciated, is not a change in social 
mn This carries with it all that has been fundamentally 
ut mns and destructive. Only the rules, not the game, 
in changed. The i( common man” must, if he is to 
n jicct himself and have the respect of others, increase 

* Inti* common minimum wealth to something much more, 
\ ml he can do so if he will but be a bit more aggressive 
than his fellows; and a bit more will get him a bit farther. 

I 'here can be no permanent change until our philosophy 
1 -I life and of man has been changed. So long as our 
rhmluug and planning are determined by a concept and a 
philosophy that deal with a fiction-man and ignore actual 
mm, 11 matters little what we do. If an object lies north 
n mailers little how well or how earnestly we argue 
hcilier we should turn east or west. The greatest 
mtM <inception that people have in the United States of 
lut is going on in Russia is that the important thing 
rmuji on in Russia is economic planning. Bulking large 
1 - it does and having its own importance, it is, as a matter 
mI hict, but an incident in something of much greater 
m n fn iri a nee. The most important thing about Russia 
1 that 11ris fiction-straw-man of history, built up out of 
m< n k minds, has been completely destroyed and with him 
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the philosophy that bore him, and men are dealing with 
men as men in accordance only with what knowledge they 
can have in regard to men. 

The greatest evil in the world to-day is the keeping 
up of the fiction in regard to man* The activities of a 
racketeer are inconsequential as compared to the activities 
of good men who continue to teach these fictions* There 
must come a revaluation of things in the light of modern 
knowledge and this may well begin with a study of what 
is “ good Educators have been slow in learning, but 
they have in large part now learned, that it is the “ good J> 
child, the child who never gives anyone any difficulty, 
who always has his lessons and who is always well behaved, 
who is often in greater psychic danger and more greatly 
in need of help than the boisterous, troublesome child 
upon whom they had formerly been accustomed to centre 
their attention asa <( problem child In our adult world 
we have not yet begun to learn this* But we shall 
become increasingly more suspicious of “ good ?? people 
and come to examine them more closely* We have not 
been brought to our present pass by “ bad people but 
by “ good ” people* 

Until our concept of man is brought into accord with 
the known facts in regard to man, and an ethics, and a 
system of morals and government and philosophy of life 
has been constructed from these facts, our best brains 
can do no more than to attempt to devise and cure mere 
symptoms that arise from time to time* Sociology must 
learn eventually, as has medicine, that this ends only in 
disaster ; that, indeed, as has been said, the more success¬ 
ful the apparent cure, the greater the damage that has 
been done* Wise sociologists, like wise physicians, will 
come to ignore symptoms, more or less, as objects of 
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1 real ment and will use them as indicators of and assistants 
hi locating the disease against which curative forces are 
In hr mobilized* Although not a sociologist, one does 
not hesitate in the present instance to make a diagnosis 

for the difficulties in which the world finds itself at the 
potent time are “ sociological ” only in a word sense; 
11 icy are really just human problems, not nearly so mysterL 
■ ncily complex as they are made out to be, problems of 
which one who deals with human problems can have 
'■nine understanding—to make a diagnosis* The disease 
I f mu which we suffer is insecurity, caused by exploitation, 
"ii the principle of which our social structure has been 
Elected, which principle has been used in forming this 
n urture because of a misconception, misunderstanding 
aiid therefore mishandling of the problem of hate* In 
mriug this disease there would appear to be two points 
ul attack* In reality there is but one. If our difficulties 
■Hr due to exploitation, then it would seem reasonable 
In aitack exploitation* This in a “ reasonable ” way is 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal. The final attack will 
b< upon exploitation, but in a vigorous, ruthless, wholly 
unreasonable way, as we conceive this term now* But 
\\bile it is true that our immediate difficulties are caused 
by exploitation, exploitation is itself a result and not a 
primary cause. Our attack must be upon the archaic 
* omrpt of hate now generally held. It is this concept, 
u hicli of course involves the whole concept of man, that 
i. the vitiating agent that permits the exploitation that 
in the end brings such mass insecurity that our structure 
ii >1 lapses* 

Male can be treated neither as a poor relation and a 
nuLance to be ignored as much as possible, nor as a 
mere incident in the life of man to be deplored with a 
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few unctuous words. Neither the concept that man i . 
essentially good although he has a bad streak in him 
which requires a certain amount of policing, nor the 
concept that man is essentially had and must be redeemed, 
is in accordance with the facts. Hate is as much a pari 
of man as love. The duality must be dealt with openly 
as such and provision made for direct and adequate 1 
expression of the energies tied up in each of these aspects. 

For the moment we are faced with a pathological 
situation due to the amount of hate that has been generated 
and damned up in the world. We have, therefore, two 
problems rather than one to deal with; (i) what to do 
with this hate already generated ; (2) how to plan eventu¬ 
ally for the utilization of man’s aggression. 

As to the first problem there is but one solution—to 
use a medical term—drainage. When through a broken 
appendix an abdomen is filled with poisonous pus, the 
surgeon does not, with a shocked and sanctimonious air, 
pull the bed-clothes up quickly to hide the disgraceful 
situation, urging the patient and his family not to say a 
word about it, but to think happy thoughts of the beauty 
of the world, the sweetness of children, the sacrificing 
love of mothers, the great goodness of God who loves 
and looks after us all, even sparrows, with such a great 
love we cannot even understand it. Rather he jerks off 
the bed-clothes, as it were, and with as little loss of time 
as possible opens the abdomen and puts in a drain by 
which the poisons may be carried away and the body 
given an opportunity to recover itself to the point where 
something more can be done. The question is not 
whether we can keep men's hate from spilling over— 
the time for that is past; in fact, there never was a time 
for it; it has always been an unreal question—but whether 
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ii shall spill over blindly and destructively as in nation- 
,ilit j c wars, or whether, as it comes, it can be utilized 
m socially constructive ways. It is subject to direction, 
we have seen in nationalistic wars. Nationalistic wars 
bn vc things as they were except for geographical boun¬ 
daries. Or it can be directed into revolution as we have 
sen 1 in Germany. But such revolutions leave things 
.<■; 1 bey were except for a change in personnel. Our 
choice is as between these two and a third which would 
utilize this hatred in the destruction of exploitation, 
iiclmilljjj and in principle, and the destruction of all those 
agencies that maintain and continue to promulgate the 
concept and philosophy of a fiction-man, 1 

The immediate pathological condition having been 
.illrviated, and with it those elements that made the 
it nation a vicious circle destroyed, we arc faced with the 

1 The mere statement of this disturbs us. It disturbs us so 
di i ply that the impulse conies not only to deny it angrily but 
to light against any such idea. Why does it disturb us ?—for 
mason that lies very close to us. It negates our own lives 
nr what we had come to think of as the best part of our lives. 
Si ill more, for we may not consider that our own lives are very 
important, it negates and makes useless the lives of those whom 
1 have loved, admired and followed. But this is not true. 

11 does not negate and make useless these lives. These people 
liii\ 4 ’ lived bravely, and lived intelligently and have worked 
devotedly. It is for this we love and admire them, not for 
iiny special accomplishment. What has appeared as an accom¬ 
pli -.h merit now turns out not to have the value it was thought 
in have had—in other words a negative experiment. But a 
■ a nlist is not to be judged by his negative results, and neither 
1 a human being. An experiment that has ended in a negative 
1- .tilt has not been a useless experiment. It takes its place 
definitely and usefully in the accumulation of knowledge. 
\nd Hi} do the lives and the work of social leaders. Their 
Inr and their work have been necessary and useful in the 
ml il experience of living. But even though this were not so 
tin 1 diet would remain the same. 
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immediate practical problem of building a social structure 
upon a non-exploiting basis and the further problem of 
utilizing the energy of man*s aggression in socially con¬ 
structive ways. This latter problem resolves itself into 
two parts : (i) that of keeping at a healthy level the 
amount of aggression within man; {2) that of utilizing 
that energy. 

The solution of these problems will come through 
further experimentation. By dealing with man on ;» 
realistic basis we can approach these experiments with 
considerable confidence. It is already to be observed 
how extraordinary is the effect on human beings of a 
non-exploiting society guided by a realistic philosophy 
of life and of men. Values stand out honestly and clearly 
and without neurotic confusion. There is not a depart¬ 
ment of life, public life, family life, sex life, work life, 
spiritual life, that is not blown through and revivified and 
made vital as by a fresh breeze through a sick-room. 
The effect is noticeable even upon older people warped, 
twisted and scarred by the road along which they have 
come. The result in child life, mentally, physically ami 
spiritually healthy, makes us pause in amazement. It is 
this that may give us any courage we may need. Develop¬ 
ing in our neurotic world where everything must be 
different from what it actually is, where the left hand 
must never know what the constantly busy right hand is 
doing, in a world as much on its psychological head as it 
can be, there is no possible way for children to develop 
without carrying with them an accumulation of aggression 
that in the end becomes socially destructive. On the other 
hand, children with certainly no better potentialities 
developing in a rational and realistic environment do not, 
so far as at the moment can be seen, carry along any 
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too 


more accumulation of aggression than would seem could 
hr handled by an aduit through the avenues of work, 
activity and avocation. This remains yet to be 
,rr„, but we can at least be sure that the movement is in 
the right direction and any degree of failure means merely 
blither study of the situation. The end in terms of 
, 111u]t hood cannot be worse ^ it can only be better. Doubt 
a[ the moment can be entertained only in regard to the 
amount of the betterment. 









CHAPTER XV 

PROSPECTS: RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN YOUTH 


Returning from Russia it is impossible not to make 
comparisons. These arise in one’s mind involuntarily 
and certainly are not always unfavourable to us. It is 
comfortable to be comfortable, that cannot be denied, 
and one sinks back gratefully into such comforts as one 
has built around oneself. It is pleasant to have agreeable 
rooms, a variety of things to eat in accordance with one’s 
appetite, to find in the shops a selection of articles one 
may need for dress or toilet or house, to be able to 
move rapidly from one part of the city to another. But 
as one sinks, back with satisfaction into these physical 
comforts one’s mind goes on turning and turning. After 
all, the Russians do not deny the satisfaction and de¬ 
sirability of these comforts. They would merely say, 
Indeed you have them. But at what a price ! We 
expect to have them, too, or at least such of them as are 
really desirable ; but at a very much less price. They 
are not worth what you pay, what you must pay.” And 
they are, of course, right. Any one of us who lives by 
the work he does pays far too much in work-energy for 
such comforts as he has; and many, of course, who 
expend even more energy and time and, often, in more 
socially constructive ways, have even fewer comforts. 

But the thing that impresses one most, on returning, is 
the change in oneself or, at least, in one’s relation to the 
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whirl of life about one. One was once a pari of ii, but 
now il seems a bit alien and queer. There is so much 
i.ilk and talk, a seeming endless flow of words; it takes 
n many words to say such simple things and a thing 
once said in all its “ complexity ” must be repeated again 
and finally all summed up once more. There are so many 
committees and boards and organizations and meetings 
and letters and telegrams and telephone calls and it all 
< rms urgent and important and yet, somehow, it doesn’t 
. no very important at all. It seems mostly noise and 
nervousness. Meetings struggle through hours and in 
the end are about where they were in the beginning and 
11 that they have only ratified once more, in a somewhat 
t Idle rent vocabulary, the platitudes that have been ratified 
•it hundreds of previous meetings since the time of our 
parents and grandparents. So much that one sees going 

• »n about seems so useless, such a running about, so much 
up hill and down dale, such fuss and feathers. 

One becomes suspicious of oneself. Why this distaste 
lor things? Why this feeling of the futility of all this 
activity ? Why these negative feelings and thoughts that 
keep rising in spite of oneself ? Is it merely disgruntle- 
ment at the loss of holiday freedom and a distaste for 
retting back to work ? Is it an arrogance that comes to 

• over disappointment at lack of personal achievement; 
a uperiority to cover an inability to grapple successfully 
\n ill) things ? Is it age that takes away one’s interest and 
enthusiasm ? 

< )ne realizes that it can be all of these things or any 
one or combination of them; but one is not satisfied 
with this explanation, for, deep within, one is aware of 
i more vital interest in things than ever before, and of 
h v. personal feeling in relation to things, less ambition, 
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less need for recognition or approval, greater satisfaction 
in the circle of one’s personal life. It is not so much 
that one renounces these former interests and activities ; 
it is simply that they seem to have dropped out through 
loss of meaning and significance. . . . Gradually it 
becomes clearer ... a contrast begins to formulate itself 
in one’s mind between the simplicity and directness 
of thinking, activity and relationships in Russia and 
what now seems the curious complexity of these things 
here. 

It has not always seemed curious. Complexity was just 
a part of things. Into all thinking, activity, relationship 
must come many things for consideration and complexity 
cannot be avoided. In any decision many things must 
be balanced against each other. This is as obvious as 
wind and rain and one has gone through with it, with 
weariness sometimes, but without great complaint. 

Now, however, it is disturbing and confusing. One 
draws back from it as from some unknown danger, some¬ 
thing unhealthy, something to keep away from, not to 
get mixed up in. One watches one’s friends and col¬ 
leagues at their busy activities, talking, conferring, writing, 
making programmes, modifying programmes, making 
them all over again, forming more committees, talking 
and making still more programmes, calling conferences, 
all very serious and earnest, smiling and co-operative— 
in fact, the aim in all this making and unmaking seems 
to be pleasant. One reads what the leading ministers 
have to say ; one notes what the university presidents are 
saying to their students, the advice the economists and 
sociologists are giving, the bankers, the industrialists and 
labour leaders, the mayors and governors, the discussions 
in the Congress and the legislatures, the judgments from 
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the bench. All this goes whirling by and then gradually 
something familiar begins to work out of it all. Where 
have I seen this before ? What is this like ? . . . It 
is just plain neurotic conduct. Nothing is simple. What 
is really simple is made complex, what is a bit complex is 
made more complex, really complex things are brought 
to utter confusion. Everywhere furious grappling with 
shadows, never with substance. Avoiding realities almost 
in panic and struggling furiously with unrealities—and 
with such a clatter of explaining and proving, proving and 
explaining. And always so convinced of the proof and 
explanation and yet really never convinced. Making 
plans but only for the purpose of making other plans 
that will defeat the first plans, for the object really, 
strange as it may seem, is not to get on but to keep 
defeated. The need is not for success but for failure. 
'There must always be a cry for peace and quietude but 
there must be no peace and quietude : life is in the 
eternal, painful struggle. And, in the last analysis, all 
getting back to the neurotic base of eating one’s cake 
and having it too. The talking, the explaining, the prov¬ 
ing, the if- and the and- and the buting, and the complexi¬ 
ties all swing from this rather than from the intricacies 
of things themselves. 

'Things are really not so complex—the relation of a 
man to a woman, a child to its parents, of one worker 
to another worker, of an individual to the group, of one 
group to another group. One has seen these things 
treated simply and directly, with the simple directness 
of common sense, the open-eyed directness of a child, 
and instead of this treatment ending in confusion and 
absurdity one has seen it result in the beginning of a new 
humanity and civilization, a step as great in the matter 
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of human relations as the step from alchemy to science 
in the field of mechanics* 

Nineteen hundred and some years ago we made a 
detour and we are still struggling in that by-path. It has 
been considered that a step in civilization was taken 
when the Christians overcame the pagans of the Harz 
Mountains and those of the rest of the western world. 
It will come to be seen that this was no advance, merely 
the substitution of one mythology for another, a change 
only in outer form, in nothing fundamental, and that 
such advance as has been made in the physical comforts 
of living has been made in spite of and not because of 
this new philosophy and that likewise any human advance 
wilt be made in spite of and not because of this phil¬ 
osophy. It will be seen that these nineteen hundred 
years have been but a struggle through a morass of false 
issues, with the learned men discussing these false issues 
as earnestly and as effectively as those of the Middle 
Ages discussed the question as to the number of angels 
that could stand on the point of a needle* And in the 
end it comes to nothing more than the commonplace 
How can I eat my cake and have it, too ? From this the 
complexity, for this the committees, the organizations, 
the meetings, the conferences, the plans and counter¬ 
plans, the books and speeches and sermons and com¬ 
mencement addresses, the whir of typewriters, the click 
of telegraph instruments, the ring of telephones, the 
coming and going* One nation alone has had the insight 
and courage to close this detour, to destroy it and to 
push its way through to ground upon which it can build 
continuously and constructively. 

No* After the first confusion of feeling strange in a 
once familiar world one regains one's assurance and 
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diH'i-i not accept as the full explanation that one is him- 
1 M at fault* No, there was once a similar situation when 
id a young medical officer one sat in one's room in the 
mental hospital. Here was a table, there a chair, here a 
pencil, there a pen. These things were all quite simple 
Mid real. Rut behind and all round were corridor upon 
* urridor where chairs and tables, pens and pencils were 
imi chairs and tables, pens and pencils* Napoleons 
marched their armies about, great actors promenaded 
<( h awesome dignity, politicians harangued the populace, 
millionaires counted their money, inventors with carefully 
plural slips of paper controlled the weather throughout 
(In world, John the Baptists exhorted and Jesus Christs 
'lond or knelt in corners overcome with grief at a world 
tkii misunderstood them and would not be saved* We 
► A\vi.l those people crazy, but their thoughts were so often 
him ours and our thoughts were so often like theirs that 
v\« could wonder who indeed was crazy. At least might 
m not be crazy, too ? But clinging to chairs and pencils 
muI tables as realities we decided not, and sought ways of 
I i me mg them to see that a chair was a chair and a 
( ibf a table. So, too, now will we stick to certain sim- 
pit cities and let others find such satisfaction as they may 
m [heir complexities* 

Rut this concerns one's own adult world and while it 
h.c importance it isn't nearly so important as compari- 
elsewhere. As one faces daily American youths, 
I mi// led as to their present and future, a comparison 
oh Russian youths and of the outlook for these two will 
lm.late itself. 

What is the prospect for the average American and 
F 1 11 . .1*111 youth ? What would be an “ average ** life ex¬ 
perience in either case it would be impossible to know, 
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but it is not impossible to formulate a picture of what i:. 
happening and what will happen in the life of each that 
will be recognized as generally true—at least true for a 
very large number. A comparison must in each instance 
begin with the parents and the influences that have been 
at work in the formation of the character and personality 
of these youths. 


PARENTS : AMERICAN 

Probably about twenty-five years of age. Both “ well ”, 
in the sense of not sick, but neither up to their physical 
maximum. The father, if in the city, a bit below weight; 
the mother soft through keeping her weight down by 
unwise dieting rather than by exercise. 

They are in love. They have wanted to marry for 
some time but have been unable to do so for financial 
reasons. Before marriage the wife held a clerical posi¬ 
tion and enjoyed the work and the life of downtown and 
the office. Or she may still hold her position, as the 
combined salaries may be necessary for the maintenance 
of the home. He has a white-collar position, which, after 
several years, now pays enough, with the most careful 
planning, to maintain a modest apartment an hour or an 
hour and a half’s ride from the office, or his salary may 
be insufficient to cover these minimum expenses and the 
salary of the wife must help out, or help must come from 
one or both of the families. 

Marriage has been a ponderous decision for both, not 
only because of lack of funds, but because of its serious 
implication—a final, perhaps fatal, decision ; once made, 
nothing can be done about it, in many instances, and if 
anything is done about it, it can only be done through 
much suffering and humiliation and bitterness. Both 
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h i\« wondered what it is “ to be in love ”, whether they 

• n iti love, but both have decided that they are and 
I mi ever, and both have entered upon the undertaking 
with hope, some courage and determination to make 
Iil< as pleasant for one another as possible—but with 
doubts which will take many forms but most likely a 
m prated searching, silently on the part of both, to see 
il month by month they are still in love, and near panic, 
particularly on the part of the w T ife, if any evidence 
appears that the love may be a little less. For she has 
1 ied her fortunes to this man. What happens to him, 

• ulier emotionally within himself, or in success or failure 
m the outside world, is of vital importance to her. No 
ma 1 ter what her abilities are, nor how well she may 
have been able to manage for herself, she is now de- 
p« in lent upon the fortunes of this man and will become 
m« rcusingly so. She is aware of it, regardless of how 
bi avely she may talk of her former training to fall back 
upon ; and with the awareness there is anxiety. 

They both w r ant children—but not now. They can’t 
pu ably afford a child now, they fairly shudder to think 

• •I the expense. Neither has anything like an adequate 
I iiMwlcdge of sex. Both may have had sexual experience, 
bui if so it is likely to have been a guilty, unpleasant, 

• heap and degrading rather than revealing experience. 

I lie likelihood is that neither has had sex experience 
mil that they are now utterly awkward in their approach 

... another. Their bodies are strange to each other. 

What was “wrong” the day before marriage has not 
b» i nme “ right ” the day after, nor six months later, nor 
p» mI ubly ever will. Although they will eventually accept 
ii, \ will never become a comfortable subject for them 
in 1 In end of their days. What was psychologically built 
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up in them to make it " wrong ” will be more enduring 
and determining than any iatter experience. 

But not inhibitions alone keep them from discovering 
each other completely, but also lack of knowledge of pro¬ 
cedure, (A man, whose duty it was to instruct the young 
in morals and their parents in the right w r ay of living, 
wonders, after four years of marriage, why he and his 
wife are on the edge of nervous illness through lack of 
satisfactory sexual relations when they have followed 
faithfully the instruction of animals and barn-yard fowl 
that sexual approach is from the rear. An exaggerated 
case, to be sure, but more nearly representative of the 
knowledge, at the time of marriage, of the parents ol 
present-day youths than freedom and release in sexual 
relations,) Through a year of marriage the wife has 
grown increasingly distraught through lack of satisfac¬ 
tion and whatever dislike of sex she brought to the mar¬ 
riage is now increased and she accepts intercourse only 
as a wholly unpleasant duty or avoids it. The husband 
is unhappy at his apparent inability to bring adequate 
satisfaction to his wife and at the same time is resentful 
of her attitude which spoils satisfaction for himself. 
Tension develops between them. 

And always there is the spectre of pregnancy. If per¬ 
chance they have found a satisfactory relationship, they 
are never free to give themselves unreservedly to it. 
Every moment they must be self-conscious. Every 
moment alert. If guilt has been overcome, fear has 
become the predominant emotion of their relationship. 
And not only fear of the moment but a fear from day to 
day. Every menstrual period is watched with anxiety. 
And if the menstrual period is delayed for a few days 
there is a sickening anxiety that at times may become 
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|i,mie so that nothing else can be thought of. Month 
ilh r month does slip by but eventually the fatal month 
Miiiics and there can be no question ; the wife is preg¬ 
nant, 'Ihere are tears and anger, probably recriminations, 
I Mil mostly despair as to how on their slim funds they are 

.. 1 o manage. If she has been working she will 

iinru r or later resign her position, cutting the family 
im nmr almost, if not quite, by half. She may or may 
nni receive pre-natal care, depending upon what the 
I «L ililies may be, what she may more or less accidentally 
In Muv of these facilities, what the costs may be if it is 
ilmmgli private arrangement. 

I'AKI-:NTS : UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 1 

'Hi r parents will be in the early twenties, she perhaps 
iwvnly, he twenty-two, or she eighteen and he twenty or 
Hw' nly-two. Both are robust in health. She has little 
m no excess fat but is well developed, well muscled and 
tmng. They are in love and quite delightfully so, but 
omiIkt is under the delusion that the other is Heaven- 
' ill and the only person that he or she could ever con- 
i of to a harry. They may have been in love before, they 
<' 111. c they may be in love again, but that causes no 
dihfciy. They are thoroughly serious in their present 
dt in m iharry and look forward expectantly to a happy 
M higether. Marriage is not a matter of breath-taking 
mnity for either of them. In love as they are, and 
v. 1111 i he best of intentions, they realize that it may turn 
mui ihat they are not suited to each other. But this does 

■ I hr a more extended discussion see Chapter II, “ The 
r.\( tiulutfic Ikises of Soviet Success ” (pp. 7-38), in The New 
. Between the First and Second Five- Year Plans, edited 
I", liiume Davis, 
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not disturb them. A divorce can be obtained at any time 
in ten minutes by either of them—without any grounds 
being given and without any unnecessary bitterness or 
humiliation. If there are children they will be provider! 
for until they are eighteen. There will be pain in such 
separation, but with maintenance of self-respect and far 
less pain than living for years with one whom one has 
ceased to love or who has ceased to love in return. 

But they are not thinking now of divorce but of mar¬ 
riage and of founding a home and this they can freely 
and happily do for the very reason that marriage places 
no halters about their necks. The marriage ceremony 
will be brief, consisting merely in the registering of their 
names and other data in regard to themselves at the 
local marriage bureau. Their greatest difficulty will be in 
folding a suitable place in which to live. They have a 
legal right to a certain amount of space and this they will 
obtain as soon as, in the housing shortage, it becomes 
available. It may be ready for them now. If not they 
will probably double up with someone else or occupy the 
space one or the other has occupied before. 

Both are working, and at comparable wages, and 
neither is economically dependent upon the other. The 
wife's fate is not tied irrevocably to the fate of the bus- 
band. Together or alone they have adequate funds for 
present needs and there need be no looking forward to 
a possible ££ rainy day —accident, sickness, child-birth, 
holiday, education, total or partial incapacity, old age arc 
provided for. Their energy need not be wasted in anxiety 
over the future or in disappointment and irritation over 
present skimping and denials. If they have to deny them 
selves, and they will, it will not be for the purpose of 
saving but because the market does not contain at the 
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■ Moment the thing they want. This may be a disappoint- 

.. hut not serious, for from past experience they are 

.[ink' confident that eventually the market will have what 
iln v want. There will be no savings bank, no counting 
i A pi-mites, no recrimination about expense, no denial 
mI this or that, except for an immediate purpose, for by 
i hr end of the month all money will be expended, not 
i Lnmi'll carelessness, but by intention—there is no partic- 
ul.n point in saving it, unless, again, for some immedi- 
ur purpose; never for any indefinite future purpose, 
Muncy will never be a matter of great importance to 
i hr n i, nothing more than a convenient medium of ex- 
< Imnge, 

Sex is not a disturbing matter for them. They have 
pt nimbly both had sexual experience. If so, it has been 
uili lheir own kind, experimental or in a love episode, 
i'In-n; lias been nothing degrading about it and they may 
i im y into their marriage memories that they will always 
i lin ish. Sex has never been a hidden secret to them, it 
, lid not burst upon them unawares in adolescence. It has 
l>,rii a natural part of life, like all other parts of life, 
mill no special importance attached to it through mystery. 

1 1 in not a “ dirty ” subject and they have no notion 
nl iln being “ sacred ”, or of the “ sacredness ” of their 
1 11nlies or of “ God’s intentions ” in regard to them. For 

i lieni a sexual relation in addition to being a physical 

ii lief of tensions that have become uncomfortable is the 
( uusummation of a love experience that they find vitaliz¬ 
ing and stimulating and with this as justification enough 
they are ready to enter into it fully and without selt- 
rimRciousness. 

Pregnancy is no hindrance in their relationship. They 
n. well informed in regard to birth-control measures 
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and if for any reason (it will not be financial) they do 
not for the present wish a child, these measures will be 
used. If even so the wife becomes pregnant there is no 
dismay, for an abortion may be obtained at the local 
hospital, or special clinic, under the best and safest con 
ditions. 

If the child is desired the mother will continue with 
her work, if she remains well, until within four to six 
weeks of her confinement, after which she will remain at 
home but without any loss of pay. She will be delivered 
in a hospital and when sufficiently recovered will return 
with the child to her home to remain another four to six 
weeks, again without loss of pay. From the beginning of 
the pregnancy to her confinement she will have been 
under the supervision of the pre-natal clinic, and from her 
delivery to her return to work, longer if necessary, under 
the supervision of the maternity clinic. The child will 
remain under the supervision of the maternity and child 
clinic until it is four years of age. When the mother 
returns from the hospital she brings with her a wanted 
child . 


PRE-SCHOOL LIFE : AMERICAN 

The mother knows more about algebra, Latin, or i! 
she has been to a university, Elizabethan literature and 
the French dramatists (or once did; she no longer attends 
to them) than the physical and psychological care of her 
child, about which she knows nothing whatsoever. In 
preparation for her job as typist or secretary she spent 
at least several months of intensive application in learn- 
? in preparation for motherhood she may have “ read 
a book ” on the simpler physical needs of the child. 
Because of her lack of knowledge there will be a good 
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d’ al of unnecessary anxiety in regard to the child. She 
ndl soon swing between moods of overdevotion to the 
■ I did and irritation at its incessant demands and its con¬ 
in'" n u*nt of her. Nursing will probably not be a pleasure 
l"i her and she will make many mistakes in the process 
dui will have lasting effects on the character and per- 
1 »imlily of the child. She will put an end to the process 
it. as possible and probably much sooner than should 
he for the best interests, physical and psychological, of 
for child. Expenses will mount with Grade A milk and 
»o occasional visit from the doctor. Toilet habits will 
be established with “ shame”, “dirty”, “nasty”, 
nidi h \ with important results in the character and 
r f .onality of the child—at twenty-five, and the time of 
11 marriage ; at thirty-five when now a promising young 
pit ‘lessor, chief of clinic, rising barrister or priest; at 
forty dve, fifty-five when now full professor, leading 
pockilist ”, judge, archbishop, it will still be trying to 

.some compromise between interests never outgrown 

onJ die “ugh” of its mother—and what queer forms 
if will take in professor, judge, archbishop, and how they 
<11 veer in the performance of their public duties from 
iIn .c interests to “ugh”. 

II l he mother finds her child rubbing its penis, or show- 
m r. any curiosity about this organ, she will probably be 
a panic, and to punish it there will be another round of 
naughty ”, “ bad ”, “ shame ”, for which later the pro- 
l» anr, judge, archbishop will pay. 

Tbr child will be taught to pray ; not that the mother 
-< la flier have any interest in prayer, but the mother will 
f -' I vaguely that perhaps the child ought anyway to 
1 ay its prayers ” every night. As time goes on there 
l>c (|iiestions from the child about this mysterious 
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person God, and the Father, and the Holy Ghost, and the 
Son, and Jesus Christ, and the Virgin Mary and innumer 
able “ miracle-working ” individuals who have become 
saints, the answers to which the mother will have to make 
up out of whole cloth, for it is still completely confusing 
to her; but out of her vague answers the child will build 
something for himself in fantasy. And this will live In 
plague him. A bit later even worse plagues will be pre¬ 
pared for him when it comes to explanations of sex. 

During this period the father will be a puzzle to the 
child* The mother is more or less just another part of 
himself, a curiously satisfying and a strangely unsatisfy¬ 
ing self, but altogether more satisfactory than the father 
who is no part of himself, at most only an unpleasant 
part of the part-self mother. This will be so regardless 
of the affectionate attitude of the father. 

Although for the past year the greatest care has been 
used, even to the point of unsatisfying sexual relations, 
that the wife should not again become pregnant—another 
child simply cannot be afforded at this time—the wile 
does become pregnant. In this year or two years the 
child has learned how to get what it wants and rules 
with considerable despotism. It has been the one object 
of interest in an adult household consisting not only of 
parents but grandparents, aunts and uncles and family 
friends. From these it has learned to talk and walk, to 
show off its antics ; also how to obtain unearned and un¬ 
deserved rewards through coercion. With the advent of 
the new brother or sister the world will sadly change and 
not without producing effects in the form of resentment 
and jealousy. Before he is off to school there will be more 
children ; the rise in the father's salary will not be com¬ 
mensurate with the rise in expense; greater anxiety, 
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1 jurj ulousness, continued sexual frustration, irritation with 
m c .irinnal temper explosions, tears will come into the 
household and create an atmosphere that will be com¬ 
municated* At four or five, if the family can afford it, 
there will be kindergarten; at six or seven, school, 

PRE-SCHOOL LIFE : UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 

The mother will not have had any Latin to forget and 
n 1 1 e will probably not be much better informed about her 
rliild than the American mother* Although not neces- 
.11 ily so. The child is not just something that happened 
but is a wanted, planned-for child, and a child in Russia 
< - very important; it is a welcome unit in a social structure 
md has a public, not alone a personal-parental, import- 
mce. But whether she knows more or less than the 
American mother, does not so greatly matter. When she 
n turns to her work she will bring the child with her, if 
1 Iktc is a nursery there, or, if not, she will leave it on her 
w.iy to work at a neighbouring nursery. The nursery 

ill he in charge of trained people who do know more 
Hum the American mother. They will not be starched 
I it ofessionals ** with a minimum of interest in the children 

.ter their care, who must work to maintain themselves 

,md have chosen this means as the least disagreeable of 
those open to them, but women who have little interest 
in, or need to have interest in, the monetary return for 
dieir work, and who, because of their interest in children, 
have chosen this form of social contribution. Children 
.n r to them not just something towards which one per¬ 
forms a professional duty but individuals of very great 
Niirml potential. At regular intervals during the day, 
u it hunt loss of pay, the mother will come to the nursery, 
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put on a sterilized gown and have a quiet half-hour 
nursing her baby. 

At the end of the day she will return home with it. 
And she will return not to another day's work in the 
home* for there the work has been done for her. After 
a busy but not exhausting day at work, without a thou¬ 
sand and one things to do before bedtime* she is free to 
relax with her child and to give him of her best before 
his bedtime. Under these conditions the babe is a joy 
from which she can receive much and to which she can 
give generously and unreservedly. 

The child will continue its life in the nursery and even¬ 
tually in the kindergarten. It will never be an ** only ,J 
child. It will never be the centre of an adult world. 
From its earliest days it will be a part of its own age group. 
From the time it begins to crawl it will be crawling with 
others* learning from others and with others. There will 
never be a time when others will burst in upon its world 
as strangers or when it will be propelled into their world 
as a stranger. It will never know strangers, and potential 
enemies, in that sense—for it will always have been with 
others and from the simplest beginnings and relation¬ 
ships will have learned how to get on with others of its 
own age. It will not need to develop, because of fear, 
ugly defensive habits of aggression or equally bad habits 
of withdrawal, or of placating others with excessive 
generousness* kindliness and sweetness (which, although 
it seems so acceptable, is not, of course, sound because it 
is not a true expression but a personality trait built out 
of weakness, rather than out of strength). 

The child will not be left insecure through lack of 
affection. This it will receive from the mother substitutes 
at the nursery, but it will be an intelligent affection that 
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i 11 mot be coerced; most generously, however, it will 
10 rive the love of its parents and its parents will be the 
< elitre of its world although it will never be as com- 
pl< tely dependent upon them as children who have no 
<'flier form of security. 

i 1 will not be taught to pray. It will be led to discover 
dir world about it and to busy itself in that world. 
Nod ling will be £< dirty ”, “ nasty ”, “ wicked ”, 

himeful ”, ££ mamma cry ”—except that gradually it will 
J >' mine somehow aware that the one thing that does not 
< < m Jo be acceptable is browbeating or bullying ; a little 
liirj will come another distinction, that it isn't aggres- 
«i\n less in itself that is disapproved but an aggression 
in one's own interest at the cost of another's ; still later 
► i will come to learn the word “ exploitation ” and this 
mil be the beginning of the formulation of a moral code, 
I h:i moral code will always remain simple and thor- 
'‘uglily understandable to him. It will be built up from 
In - own experience within the group and will in no way 
i m 1'em fused with the wishes of a vague, mysterious some- 
ibirig called a God, who is said to be all Love, whatever 
dwi may be, and yet is somehow fearful and awesome; 

1 m> t in spite of such love and interest, is approachable 
(im most people) only through a hierarchy of earthly 
h jm sentatives* most of whom on any other ground one 
■ m LI not respect at all, and heavenly representatives, 
' l M 1 b ‘ i nexpiicable ; and Whose wishes seem often so con- 
1 i-iiv in the wishes He is supposed to have put in him, 
1 In explanation of which is so complicated, even amus- 
mm\ if ii were not all so solemn ; and to all of which no 
►im will really seem to attach much importance, only 
i «-»u solemn when the subjects are mentioned and 
1 ■ - 1 their voices a bit , . . all of which will be very 
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confusing at a time when these things are important to 
him and he has not yet learned to dismiss them anti 
find more intelligent explanations or to accept them with 
indifference as beyond his comprehension and, going 
through the forms, let it go at that. 

There will be none of this to confuse the Russian 
child as he begins to construct his relationship to himself, 
to others and to the universe as a whole. Nothing 
mysterious and complicated to learn ; nothing to unlearn. 
From experience he will learn that intelligent and honest 
people are simple, direct and approachable ; that facades 
of pompousness, solemnity and dignity are to hide weak¬ 
ness or emptiness; that the more important the thing, 
the simpler is its fundamental explanation : that com¬ 
plicated explanations are but wordy dust to hide ignorance. 
He will early give his confidence, therefore, to those who 
can explain to him the things he wants to know and with 
this start will continue to find explanations, his relation¬ 
ship to others remaining simple and direct because nothing 
artificial requires that it be otherwise. 

SCHOOL : AMERICAN 

Our average American boy will go to the public school. 
It will be well equipped and the teachers will be well 
trained in the teaching of their particular subject. They 
will, indeed, know much more about their “ subjectthan 
about the children under their direction. They will have 
had a course in “ psychology in their normal school 
training but this will be quite remote from the children 
before them, or even “ child psychology 51 which will not 
be very real, or “ educational psychology which will 
have to do more with how to get the stuff in than with the 
child as a whole who is to take the dose. But regardless 
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■■I liow much they may know about children and of their 

.. in them, they will have little opportunity to 

mih/e this knowledge, for their classes will be seriously 
m m Towdigd ; there will be direct and heavy pressure 
I nm 1 above for certain tangible results by the calendar 

.. contend as they may against all these difficulties, 

1I1- u work will become more and more routine and they 
more and more distraught and under tension with the 

.tinned over-work and frustration of their ideals. 

Ihir boy, or girl, may enter school as a new experience 
'Mill enthusiasm, or, if it is his first experience with a 

... with dread. For most it will be the first experience 

1 tli lhe group and the group lessons will be much more 
difficult than class-room lessons. The child will learn 
m bluff, to get its own way by force or subterfuge, or to 
pinject itself by retreat or capitulation, or by building 
- 1 Me i of “ idealism in which it can stow itself away, 

' u| m t inr to its more forceful contemporaries. It will have 
110 particular purpose in going to school There will be 
mig there that it will be particularly excited about 
I* .unit ig- In so far as it learns at all it will learn because 
n must. School is a place where all children must go 
bi t ween certain ages and once there one doesn’t want 
appear any dumber than necessary and so a certain 
mu- mut of work one must do. There will be rivalry, of 
i purely personal kind, to be better than someone else, 

1 u 1 to be better. Comparisons will constantly be made. 

\ i- illy dull child will soon be quite unhappy. A bright 
1 nl'I is likely to become quite unbearable. The spirit 
ibiii non will dominate will be that of passing in a 
ub]i'el, moving into a higher form, getting on; not 
b- ■ hum' of any content but because of the calendar and 
i" uli Parents will have little interest in the curriculum. 
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They will be very much interested in whether the child 
passes its examinations in proper order and time and 
possibly where it stands in relation to others. Problems 
will arise between pupil and teacher, between pupil and 
pupil, between child and parent and these will be settled 
by scolding, punishment, appeal to vague moral principles 
which seem always to work in the other fellow’s interest, 
to pride, to duty {how he has come upon this duty not 
being very clear), to responsibility (when and where he 
assumed these responsibilities being also not very clear) 
and finally again to threat and more punishment. Little 
or no effort will be made to understand what is confusing 
the child and causing it to react defensively as it does. 
It will be a “ bad ” child if it does not do what is expected 
of it and a u good ” child if it does. In neither case will 
the conduct be an expression of the real child, but all, 
including the child, will assume it to be, and with this 
false start the child enters upon its conquering of the 
world. 

There will be heroes, Washington and Lincoln will 
be the big heroes, in fact men so good and so wise as to 
be almost beyond emulation. There will be Garfield and 
the rise from the canal-boat to the presidency. There 
will be a great deal about boys who from humble begin¬ 
nings have risen “ to the top ”—that is what America 
means, unequalled opportunity for everyone who is 
honest and works hard to “ get to the top J \ There will 
be many examples of this. His greatest personal heroes, 
however, will probably be athletes or movie stars-some- 
one who has worked himself out from the mass and 
stands brilliantly revealed for all the world to see, per¬ 
haps even a racketeer. The most ridiculous persons, or 
somehow the most wicked or fearsome persons, will be 
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“ radicals ” who are always saying such awful and 
untrue things about the most sacred and important 
things. 

There will be confusion about friends from school. 
The nice little Italian boy turns out to be something called 
a “ Dago ” which means something that isn’t nice. The 
little Jewish boy is, of course, just as good as anyone else 
and so is the little negro boy, but mother would prefer 
that they were not brought home. The little boy across 
the street whose father is a doctor is a very nice little boy, 
the mother thinks, although her son knows him as a 
dirty-minded little bully. But somehow he is held prefer¬ 
able. 

Honesty, honour and truth-telling are emphasized in 
school and in the Sunday school and also by the parents. 
But before very long it is perfectly evident from what has 
been seen and heard at home that in some curious way 
distinctions are to be made. To cheat in school is some¬ 
thing awful, but from father’s conversation of how he put 
something over, even sometimes from mother’s conversa¬ 
tion, cheating isn’t always wrong ; although when it isn’t 
wrong, it isn’t called cheating, although it seems so much 
like it. 

There will be some i£ music ” and some art ** taught 
in the school but it will not be considered important. 
These will be “ cultural ” subjects. The teachers will be 
so occupied getting in the required amount of grammar, 
arithmetic and composition that they will have little time 
to take note of any particularly talented child. And 
there could be little done about it if they did, as the 
school offers no real opportunity for such a child. A 
teacher is likely to be annoyed by a talented child who is 
half-heartedly, or with no heart at all, applying itself to 

s.r.f.n. q 
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the school routine, Eventually, however, the majority 
will have managed to gather a satisfactory knowledge of 
the primary subjects and they will pass on into the hig 
school. 

SCHOOL : UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
To the Russian child school will not be an institution 
for children but an adult institution to which it can now 
be admitted. It can probably not recall a time when 
someone about was not studying. It has grown up in 
the presence of study—father studies, mot er stu ics, 
perhaps even grandfather and grandmother study, all 
the neighbours study, everybody studies, there seems to 
be no end to it, one can always study, studying isn t just 
something one does during a certain period and then, 

“ finished ”, “ graduated ”, be through with it for ever. 
There is, further, something in the school he wants to get. 
From the life in the nursery, the kindergarten, the home, 
he has picked up what is probably at the moment not 
much more than a feeling that it is important to know 
things. He is already aware that he is a part of whatever 
is Already he and his group have done things and there 
are other things to do. But one must know how As 
all the others who do things go to school, school must be 

the place where one can learn. 

There will be few problems to solve between him anu 
his fellow pupils, either boy or girl. They have been 
accustomed to each other since they were two months old 
Personal rivalry plays little part. The one most respected 
is the one most identified with the group, who can think 
best and direct best. His leadership arouses no animosity 
or jealousy on the part of others, as they elected him and 
he merely carries out their plans. His position is no more 
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important than theirs ; there is merely a difference in 
function. Distinctions in grades of importance through 
position are strange to him. It is the group as a whole 
and the work as a whole that is important and everyone 
in the group is as important as anyone else in the group, 
although duties and functions may be different* As long 
as he does his best in the group, even though he may not 
be as bright as some of the others, he can have perfect 
self-respect, for others will give him their respect, and 
there need be no feeling of difference that he must make 
up in some way* 

The school will not be as well equipped nor the teachers, 
theoretically at least, as well trained as in America, and 
the classes for the moment will be mostly too large* But 
there will be no denial that this is so and it will be remedied 
as rapidly as possible* There will be few problems be¬ 
tween the teacher and the pupil, the teacher and the 
parent, or the pupil and the parent* And for a very 
simple reason—they all have the same purpose* The 
school is but a part of a larger whole of which they are 
all a part, and is not an end in itself but a means to an 
end. And this end is nothing vague such as f< culture ”, 
knowledge for its own sake, steps in personal ££ progress ”, 
t£ learning how to live ”, “ preparation for life ”, and the 
like* It is definitely so to organize social life that a 
satisfying life, one worth living, will be possible for all, 
this to be accomplished through co-operative eff ort and 
the doing away with all forms of exploitation* There 
will be no confusion between anything taught at school 
and what is daily acted out in the home or the community* 
As life extends and social contacts become more intricate, 
moral principles will extend also to meet new situations, 
hut they will remain simple and understandable, being 
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but the extension of the fundamental principle that there 
shall be no exploitation. 

There will be heroes. Lenin and Karl Marx will be 
the great heroes. But with this interesting and significant 
difference. The heroes we create for our children are 
personalities so presented as to form examples—hence 
the interest in the personal lives of these individuals (to 
be patched up where necessary), their rugged honesty, 
their struggles and suffering in standing tor the right, 
their final overcoming of all difficulties and their passage 
to the God who has directed them and upon Whom they 
have leaned at all times. The object is to make children 
« g 0 od In Russia the object is to make them think. 
It is Lenin’s and Karl Marx’s ideas that are important, 
not their personal lives. Perhaps they did suffer and go 
through many privations. One would expect that they 
did; thousands have done that in the name of the 
Revolution in Russia for a hundred or more years ; there 
is nothing special in that. The personal lives of individ¬ 
uals belong to them, whether neighbour or hero, and 
are unimportant except to themselves, but what they may 
have discovered or invented or thought that helps to a 
better understanding of the world, makes simpler the 
work of the world or more intelligent the organization 
of the social world—that is important and one cannot 
know enough. 

Sex will begin to play its part in the grade school. t>u 
it is more likely to be a constructive form of sexual growth, 
rather than the dirty-minded snickering sort due to 
frustrated curiosity trying to find out about something 
that is known to be not nice, even wicked. The Russian 
child has known about sex since nursery days. Ihere 
has never been anything special about it. Boys and girls 
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have grown up together. They have known of their 
physical difference, but of no other differences except 
as there are differences between all individuals. The 
differences are not upon a sexual basis but upon the basis 
of ability and talent and interest. What is expected of 
each is their best, and boy or girl is therefore free to do 
what he or she can best do* The best of everything is 
needed whether it be building a stone wall, the writing 
of a song, the repairing of an engine, the cooking of a 
meal or the Embroidering of a shirt. All these things are 
necessary in the total life of the group. If what one 
does is needed and is good then that is as important, 
honourable and praiseworthy as what someone else does 
well that is needed. In the last analysis there are no 
relative importances. At any given moment one thing 
may be more important than another, the fixing of a roof 
in a storm, or, in the present moment in Russia generally, 
the building of factories and the construction of tractors, 
reapers, trucks and automobiles, but it is quite under¬ 
stood that this is a temporary matter and is of greater 
importance only for the moment because of circum¬ 
stances and is not really more important than other things. 

It is too early to say what the effect of this attitude 
will be, but there is reason to expect very great effects 
in the psychology of certain children that should make 
not only for greater personal happiness, but for soeial 
peace and the enrichment of life in general. The boy 
who is not sufficiently strong to build stone walls, but 
through whose head go continually chains of words in 
rhythm, or scraps of melody, or whose muscles sway 
naturally into dance, may proceed along his course without 
any defence of his personality* He will, indeed, be helped 
and urged on, thoroughly appreciated by his comrades. 
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And the girl whose strength is such that needlework would 
leave her distracted by unused energy may build stone 
walls or run a tractor, again without any defence of her 
personality* Particularly will it be important in the 
amelioration of the castration trauma* Every Russian 
girl, as every American girl, will, upon the discovery of 
the male penis, receive a trauma. She will react to this 
trauma with jealousy, envy, hate, guilt, fear and anxiety. 
And what then ? Daily salt will be rubbed into the 
wound of the American girl. She will be reminded on 
every hand that she is different and not only different, 
but inferior. Words to the contrary will help little or 
not at all—the facts are too obvious* To defend herself 
she will erect various psychological defences until, in the 
end, her psychological life, and thereby her social life, 
will become so complicated, there will be so many drives 
and counter-drives within her, none of which she can 
accurately evaluate, that only a life of tumult and frustra¬ 
tion is possible for her* The little Russian girl will 
receive also her trauma, but from that day on there will 
be little or no salt to the wound* Not words but the 
facts about her will indicate that while there is a difference, 
as between many things, there is no inferiority and that 
she is free to express herself simply and directly. No 
defence is needed. 

Throughout these school days special talents will be 
searched for—talents, all talents, are needed. The 
teachers are not working to get the students into the high 
school, they are helping to build a civilization, and not 
indirectly, oratorically by way of commencement addresses, 
but directly. And they take their job seriously* Every 
child is a unit in that structure, a unit of unknown 
potential* No job is more important than the discovery 
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and utilization of that potential. It is not that they in 
their professional pride (defence) say so, everyone says 
so. Every effort will be made therefore, from observa¬ 
tion, special examination, to personal conference, to 
discover what these special talents are—and once found, 
music, drawing, modelling, technical, the way is opened 
up for the progress of the child. The distance a child 
may go along the line of its special talent is determined 
alone by the amount of that talent. And if in the end 
—and this is to be remembered—that talent is found to 
have a limit and the individual never writes the opera 
he had hoped, or sings in the Moscow opera, or becomes 
the chief surgeon in a great clinic, he does not thereby 
become a disillusioned, disappointed, sour second-rater. 
It was never his primary intention to become the greatest 
tenor, the greatest painter, the greatest surgeon of Russia. 
This as it may be. His ambition has been to help build 
a Communistic state* And in this he has succeeded* 
There has been no failure. His singing, his writing, his 
work as a surgeon has been his way, through a special 
talent, of making his contribution* Those who have 
exceeded him have done no more than he, for they, like 
him, have only done their best* Because his talent was 
less than theirs he is not blameworthy* 

The grade school for the Russian child has been truly 
an experience in living, and living not in an artificial 
world, as so often is the case in our progressive schools, 
but living in a real world, the world of his parents and 
of his community* He has continued to learn how to 
get on with others, how to work with the group, bow to 
follow, how perhaps to lead ; he has begun to develop 
a moral code and a philosophy of life in harmony with 
his environment, he has perhaps begun to get some inkling 
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of his special interests and talents and along what line 
he can probably best make his contribution; he has 
learned a great deal about the actual world and wants 
to know more; he has learned a great deal about what 
is going on in the world—not only in Russia but through¬ 
out the world, a surprising amount—and of the great men 
and women of the world, the scientists who have dis¬ 
covered things and made the world more understandable 
and life upon it easier, the great artists and musicians who 
have helped to express life; and with this his grammar, 
composition and arithmetic, only these have never been 
just grammar, composition and arithmetic but ways of 
doing things. 


HIGH SCHOOL : AMERICAN 

During the high-school period the American boy or 
girl will be supposed to give his or her interested attention 
to Latin, German, French, mathematics, English litera¬ 
ture, one or more historical periods, and the like, but 
this will not be quite possible because of what has pre¬ 
ceded. Their intellectual preparation has been adequate 
and their discipline—-things are done because they are 
done, not for any particular reason—is fairly good, but, 
unknown to most teachers and parents, a reckoning-time 
has now come, and at a very unfavourable period because 
there are things now that they ought to be doing, with 
concentrated attention and undistracted ; but these things 
—pursuit of studies necessary in their intellectual advance¬ 
ment-must now have second place while the youth 
struggles with all the emotional contradictions, uncertain¬ 
ties and rationalizations that his home, school, church and 
communal life have woven into his being, in order to 
bring some sort of harmony into his personality. This 
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will be a mighty struggle in the dark that will often leave 
little energy for the subjects he is supposed to be studying. 

There will be little reason to apply what energy he 
has to what is laid before him, unless as a defence he 
has become cowardly and does what he is told without 
asking for reasons. He will never know why he is study¬ 
ing Latin—except perhaps that it is required if he is to 
pass into a university, nor why he is studying algebra or 
geometry, except for the same reason. Nor will he know 
why it is required by the university except that it always 
has been. He will study French or German without 
knowing why, except that another language is required, 
for no one, not even his medical or Ph.D. friends, seem 
ever to show any interest in a language once they have 
“ studied ” it. The study of his French or German or 
Spanish (for commercial reasons ! !) will be apparently 
on the unspoken assumption that he is to become a 
philologist and will, therefore, be made as difficult and 
uninteresting and impracticable as possible. After his 
year's struggle with grammar there will be some senti¬ 
mental stories to read or some legends which, with his 
still limited experience of history will be boring ; both 
will be old and filled with obsolete words which he will 
faithfully look up and try to remember—just as the 
German youth searches out the meanings of the obsolete 
words and grammatical forms of Washington Irving, So 
do we come to appreciate German and American culture. 
With the linguistic understanding of a native seven- or 
eight-year-old child we are expected to appreciate the 
beauties or even to discover the profundities of Dickens, 
Shakespeare, Goethe and Schiller, After a try at it the 
youth will understand better why his father and mother 
have never done anything more with the German or 
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French they once studied ; but he will still insist later 
that his own son go through the same performance and 
call him lazy and indifferent when he balks at it. 
There will be history, one or more periods—Ancient 
History, Greek History, Roman History, History of the 
Middle Ages, Modem European History, English History, 
American History, all carefully departmentalized, so care¬ 
fully, indeed, that for a youth studying English or Ameri¬ 
can history other countries will not exist except as they 
are incidentally involved now and then politically. The 
history in each instance will be the history of politics. 
There will be a bow now and then to other matters but 
the things to be remembered will be political. And the 
subjects will be taught as though the aim of the student 
was to become an historian. 

There will be science, mostly rather feebly taught, 
or, if there are well-organized departments of Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, each very much with a capital letter, 
each will be as much a stranger to the other as the Equator 
and the North Pole, Each will be “ pure J5 , detached, 
impersonal, as unliving as Latin, 

And there will be other subjects, all things in them¬ 
selves, all taught as though the youth were to become a 
specialist in that subject, unliving, “ courses ” one has to 
take or to elect for a credit. For those not desiring or 
unable to go to universities, no matter how capable they 
may be or how much they may desire it, there will be 
trade and “ white-collar ” courses that will put their feet 
on the first rung of the ladder that will make it possible 
for them to become big business men—if they are honest 
and industrious. Here and there, not infrequently, in 
fact, but accidentally, unplanned, unappreciated mostly, 
for such teachers arc likely to interfere with well-nmning 
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machinery, there will be a teacher w r ho, out of the richness 
of his or her personality, fundamental grasp of subject 
and, above all, knowledge and appreciation of and respect 
for youth, will extend an horizon, open up a vista, make 
the subject and related subjects live, make from apparently 
chaotic and unrelated things a synthesis that will be the 
start of intellectual growth for some youth. Many, how¬ 
ever, perhaps most, will have been so dulled by the process 
through which they have been going for the past ten or 
twelve years that they will be unable to respond or to 
respond but feebly. 

But, for a rare exception, or unless our youth has failed 
in making adequate contact with the life about him and 
as compensation has thrown himself into being a “ good ” 
student and probably also a “ good ” boy as a means of 
showing his disapproval of the things in, which he finds 
himself unable to take part, our youth will not be greatly 
concerned about his “ subjects ”, His preoccupation will 
be with “ getting himself over ”, with being recognized, 
with being somebody, often with being elected to some¬ 
thing as evidence of success and popularity. There will 
be many drives and forces, counter-drives and counter¬ 
forces in his make-up. He is now an *'* adolescent prob¬ 
lem ”, often recognized as such by his bizarre conduct, 
often not recognized as such because he is “ popular ” 
and getting on, or is gracious and amenable. 

With his “ credits ” stowed away, but with little intel¬ 
lectual interest, his ability to think still undeveloped, 
emotionally confused, unwilling longer to remain so 
closely dependent upon the home but fearful of etitering 
into a larger world (and with emotionally dependent 
parents, full of anxiety and fear—of what ?—that he will 
make a misstep and not be “ good ” and thereby injure 
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his chances of getting on—making the problem as difficult 
as possible), devious and guilty in his sexual interests, 
perhaps with “ ideals ” but with ideals developed mostly 
in defence of his weaknesses rather than as an expression 
of his strengths, or, still more likely, with no interests, 
no purpose, no goal, no aim except a personal ambition 
to get somewhere and to be someone, he enters college 
for four more years of " subjects”. And in the end we 
expect him to be a ££ good ” man, a good husband, a good 
father, a good citizen who will help to lead the world 
toward the good life. 

G. E. D. 

HIGH SCHOOL : UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

The Russian youth will come to the high school pre¬ 
pared to work. The grade school has led him into a 
world of things, of people, of activity. It has already 
shown him a great deal about that world and particularly 
has it shown him how he may approach that world more 
closely* Every thing he has done has been a step leading 
into that world, or the creation of tools with which to 
discover that world, and this relationship has been clear 
to him. Lessons have not just been “ lessons ” and 
subjects “ subjects ” with no particular relationship to 
anything else. He has learned surprisingly well how to 
think, how to plan for himself, how to seek help either 
from the group or from his instructor ; he has begun to 
form some notion of what interests him, of what his 
special talents may be and of what, in view of his talents, 
he would like to do as his contribution to the work of 
the group. If he has no outstanding talents, indeed If 
he is a bit dull, he still will have found, or will be on the 
way to finding what he does best. His lack of ability 
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in mathematics may make it impracticable to think of 
becoming an engineer ; but one can be just as useful 
as a mechanic and one can be a good mechanic . 1 

His personality will be comparatively uncomplicated. 
It has developed so gradually and naturally that it comes 
as near being a true representation of himself as it is 
now probably possible to be. Little has gone into it to 
create artificial conflict within himself and little to magnify 
such natural conflicts as must exist. He will have little 
emotionally to unlearn, few habits to change, certainly 
no complete re-orientation to make. In his relationship 
to himself, his contemporaries, his family, the community 
as a whole, he is already well oriented and a continued 
growth upon the lines already established is all that is 

1 It is interesting to note that this decision in regard to lack 
of ability in mathematics is made by the boy and not by his 
instructors. The instructors will, of course, have pointed this 
out to him-—not as an inferiority but as a difference—and will 
have suggested that he will probably find the mathematics 
required for engineering too difficult for him. If the boy him¬ 
self is not convinced of this, however, he will be permitted to 
proceed until he proves the matter to his own satisfaction. He 
will not nurse this as a personal disappointment, for, during 
this period, his “ social ” training will be continued, very 
specially, perhaps, because the special need will be recognized 
and the instructors value this boy as a social unit of still un¬ 
known potentiality and are desirous that he find the place 
where he can contribute best. This training will consist in 
making it clearer to him—and in this they are not “ kidding 
him as one would be doing here but are really pointing out 
a reality to him—that his difference is not an inferiority, that 
every ability is needed, that the group can only make progress 
through the application of all talent and that all that is required 
is one’s best at any point in the combined activity. The boy 
will not have great difficulty in accepting this for it will be not 
just the encouraging words of an innocent unworldly-wise 
teacher but an expression of what he sees about him in his 
daily life. That plus the tactful guidance at school send him 
on at bis best. 
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required. Such new problems as there will be will have 
to do with his physical growth and increasing sex con¬ 
sciousness. But this is simplified for him in that it is 
only a sex consciousness with which he has to deal, not a 
self consciousness. Consciousness of sex is an uncom¬ 
plicated reality problem which he can not only accept 
but welcome* and the basis for his handling of it has been 
in the process of being built since he was a child—in 
the method he has been taught of handling any reality 
problem (learn about it* not fear and dodge it, avoid and 
deny it), in his frankness, directness and openness in 
dealing with others, in his knowledge of and relationship 
to girls which is not new, his knowledge of sex, which is 
not new and which has never been smutty, and in his 
one all-embracing moral principle, no exploitation ; this, 
together with his general social viewpoint and his already 
stimulated interest in knowledge and learning and the 
application of this knowledge to social group activity, 
makes adolescence a not particularly difficult period. 
There will be things to distract him, but these will be 
reality situations which in themselves are a part of learning 
so long as they remain reality situations, and not conflicts 
within himself from which he can learn nothing but 
become only the more confused. In so far as is possible, 
without turning a reality problem into a problem of 
personal conflict, the school and the community will help 
in this adolescent sex situation. 

Some Americans at the time of my last visit were 
surprised to find bathers in the rivers at Leningrad and 
Moscow wearing trunks. They were inclined to be 
indignant. They had expected the Russians to be 
“ normal” and “ natural ” and free of all such Puritanical 
“ moral bunk ”, There had always been nude bathing 
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in Russia, Why now trunks ? The reply was that the 
problem was not a u moral ” one but a purely practical 
one. Earlier the Russian view had been the same as 
that expressed by the Americans, and there had been 
complete freedom ; there was now no ** moral” feeling 
and no law against nude bathing ; plenty of nude bathers 
would be found, and without any interference the Ameri¬ 
cans could now throw off their clothing and jump into 
the river if they wanted to do so ; that the Russians were 
not, however, like the Americans, “ idealists ”, in the 
sense that an idea once held as an ideal must always be 
held in spite of all evidence that it did not work, in fact, 
perhaps that it complicated the problem it was intended 
to solve ; the Russians were f< realists”, in the sense that 
they wanted things to work and that an idea raised to an 
ideal had no value, in fact was harmful if it did not produce 
the thing desired. The idea behind nude bathing had 
been health, pleasure and the minimizing of seif-con¬ 
sciousness in the matter of sex, in the hope that this 
would help in the solving of so-called ££ sex ” problems, 
that so far as adults or children were concerned this might 
be accomplished; it had been found, however, that it 
increased the problem of the adolescent; again, not that 
there was any 14 moral 55 feeling about this, not that 
there was any desire that the adolescent should not be 
sexually stimulated—they expected him to be ; how 
indeed could he develop naturally otherwise ? Adoles¬ 
cence, however, was an important time for learning 
and they wished the adolescent to be as emotionally and 
physically free for learning as, in the nature of the circum¬ 
stances, he could be ; that, under the circumstances, he 
could not be completely free they understood and accepted 
and were willing to let natural sexual stimulation take its 
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course as a part of the learning process; that all they 
wished to avoid was overstimulation that would so pre¬ 
occupy the attention of the adolescent as to handicap him 
at a critical learning period ; that it had been found that 
mixed naked bathing among adolescents was overstimu¬ 
lating and that therefore there was a growing consensus 
of opinion, although no law, against naked bathing in 
the cities and that in the Pioneer camps (boy and girl 
adolescents) the wearing of trunks was required; that 
this was the idea of the moment* that it represented 
nothing fixed into an 44 ideal; if it helped towards 
accomplishing the purpose in mind, which was a practical 
and not a £4 moral ” purpose, it would continue to be held, 
whereas if it were found not to work it would be discarded 
and an effort made to find some other way. 

It is interesting to note that some of the Americans 
were not convinced by what seemed to be a quite reason¬ 
able argument. So accustomed were they, once having 
decided that something was 44 right 5> (the primary decision 
as to what was 44 right ” being determined* of course, 
wholly unobjectively and wholly on the grounds of a 
personal conflict), to stick to it as an 44 ideal ” through 
thick and thin (for, of course* representing a personal 
conflict it must be stuck to until the conflict is resolved 
and a conflict cannot be resolved by any argument or 
presentation of evidence) and to continue to insist that 
the Russians were betraying their cause and would eventu¬ 
ally become as nasty minded as vice crusaders. The 
Americans became quite emotionally overheated (show¬ 
ing the personal nature of the problem); the Russians 
remained quite calm in the face of a really ugly attack 
(further evidence that with them it was not a personal 
problem). 
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It is interesting and probably not unprofitable to carry 
speculation a little further. 

Had it come to an issue the Americans would probably 
have taken off their clothes and gone into the river to 
demonstrate their freedom from any false modesty, the very 
need of the demonstration, however* proving their real 
lack of freedom and the extent to which they must go to 
deny their conflict. The Russians, quite free of such 
sexual conflict, potent in sexual relations, and able without 
embarrassment on any necessary or suitable occasion to 
appear unclothed* would probably have remained clothed 
on the bank and watched calmly the American demon¬ 
stration, even accepted smilingly the accusations that 
they did not 44 dare 5? to take off their clothes and 
that their unwillingness to do so 44 proved ” that their 
sexual freedom was a fake. Just so upside-down is 
the world. 

But it will not be into such an upside-down world 
that the Russian youth will go as he enters high school. 
It will be a world not regulated by theories and 44 ideals 
long out-worn, but a world regulated by the realities of 
the situation. There will be no solemn* long-faced, but 
very funny talk about 4 4 culture ” or the 44 cultural value 
of certain subjects. In the first place, there will not be 
much interest in what we call 44 culture (all too often 
the rather refined and precious use as an end of what is 
really a means to an end). It will be held that those who 
build a 44 culture upon the exploitation of others cannot 
themselves be very cultured. That this boy and his 
contemporaries, it will be held in the second place* may 
build a culture and themselves become cultured, no false 
cross-cuts will be taken but instruments will be put into 
their hands-—and as instruments. There will be no pre- 
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tence that “ culture ” can be induced by four years of 
high school and four years at a university, and instead of 
wasting these years in such effort they will be utilized m 
laying the groundwork for a culture that can develop 
throughout the boy’s entire life. 

Pie wiU studv Latin—if Latin can be of any use to him 
in his plans ; otherwise, not. He will have opportunity 
to study English, German and French. If he elects to 
study any one or more of these languages, however, it 
will be assumed that he does so because he wishes, to 
use them (not that he desires to become a philologist) 
and they will be taught in as practicable a way as possible, 
utilizing the vocabulary and the grammatical construc¬ 
tions which those who speak these languages use daily 
and omitting those things that the average Englishman 
German or Frenchman finds it unnecessary to know. A 
foundation will be laid, however, upon which he can build 
as extensive a knowledge of the language as he may later 

desire or have need for. _ 

He will study such mathematics as will be ot use to 
him. If he is not going to a university it will probably 
not be much; the time will be given to other subjects 
that will be useful to him. If he is going to a university 
it will depend upon what he plans to do there Boys 
and girls do not just go to universities in Russia.. L mver- 
sities are open to all, but if one chooses to go it is because 
there is something there one desires to get. i o go to a 
university in order to “ kill time ”, to “ have a good 
time”, to get “ culture ”, to have evidence of being a 
“ gentleman ”, of making friends who will ‘ be helptu 
later ”, of becoming an athletic “ hero ” would be un¬ 
thinkable in Russia. To do so a youth would have to 
violate all that he had learned since he was two months 
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old, and at the university he would not find what lie 
was looking for* 

One of the most interesting subjects, however, will 
probably be history* He has already had a good deal of 
history and what he studies in the high school will be a 
continuation* The history he has been having, and of 
which he will now have more detail, will be the history 
of the physical world, the development of life upon the 
world, the struggle men have had to understand them¬ 
selves and their world, the steps in this process, the men 
and women who have contributed to knowledge of the 
world, the nature and history of these contributions and 
to what they have led, the history of world organization, 
of the relationship of individual to individual and of 
peoples to peoples, the rise of industrialism with the new 
knowledge, of the use of power and wealth thus created, 
nationalism and internationalism, the nature and func¬ 
tion of religion and ££ culture ” and ££ philosophy and 
“ patriotism ” in this total process* There will be little 
political history* The life of men from the earliest begin¬ 
nings to the present will be divided into large periods 
representing certain steps in people (not national) rela¬ 
tionships and quite different from our classical divisions 
along cultural and political lines* Most of what American 
boys find in their histories and learn for examination will 
be material for footnotes only, or as passing illustration 
for the text* That a group of American exploiters (good 
men in the light of their philosophy, and their exploita¬ 
tion mostly legal) should desire to be free from the 
exploitation of George III, in order that they might have 
greater freedom for their own exploitation, will not be 
considered a very important point in the history of men 
-just a further example of a well-known story* That 
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Dalton first determined the atomic weights of elements, 
that Volta developed the electric pile, the work of Dar¬ 
win, of Pasteur, of Einstein will be considered of the 
very greatest importance, not as physics or chemistry 
or bacteriology or whatnot but as history* That a man 
once said he was the “ Son of God JJ and died on a cross 
to “ save ” men will be considered of no importance at 
all, and will be reserved for special study in the history 
and function of religions* Edison and the workers in the 
field of electro-dynamics, however, will far eclipse Napo¬ 
leon whose entire career can be confined to a footnote 
as again merely one of thousands of illustrations of a 
monotonous story* In the end the Russian boy will not 
know as many facts as the American boy at the time of 
his examination (neither will the American boy six 
months later), but such facts as he knows will have a 
significance for him, which cannot be said for the Ameri¬ 
can boy* And he may have as many facts, although they 
will be very different facts, and he will not so readily 
forget them because they do have real significance for 
him* 

There will be music, various forms of art work, pos¬ 
sibly dancing. These will not be given as minor subjects 
for their “ cultural ” value, but as major subjects because 
of their usefulness* A student will not be forced beyond 
his talents in these subjects—although if he has special 
talent there will be no limit to its development. They 
will be presented to him not as “ art ”, but as different 
forms of expression which he may use himself in ex¬ 
pressing his ideas, if the form is suitable for him, or 
which at least he can understand as others express their 
ideas to him in these forms ; he will be shown that they 
are more adequate for the expression of some ideas than 
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ordinary forms of speech or writing and that, indeed, some, 
with no talent for speech or writing, would find it impos¬ 
sible to communicate their ideas except for these forms. 

Apart from his “subjects” he will be very busy. 
From nursery days he has done “ social work ”. Year 
by year this has become more important in its form, and 
with greater community value, until now, in the high 
school, it may have very wide ramifications into the life 
of the community. “ Social work ” consists of activities 
undertaken by the individual or group, without recom¬ 
pense, that are of value to the community as a whole. 
What this will be in any given instance will depend upon 
the immediate needs of the community. It may be teach- 
ing illiterate adults, directing the work of younger com¬ 
munist groups, inspecting certain community services, 
the preparation or care of a public playground, the plant¬ 
ing and care of shrubs and flowers in public parks and 
streets. He is on hand and ready for all sorts of calls 
ranging from manual labour to various kinds of intel¬ 
lectual work. There will be activities within his school 
group, activities with the larger group to which he 
belongs outside the school, all of these socially oriented. 
In these various activities there will be no attempt to 
put himself forward as a leader. He has no need to “ get 
himself across ” as a leader. He is “ across ”. His place 
is secure. Leadership is a serious and burdensome 
responsibility. He will not refuse it, neither fear nor false 
modesty (he would scarcely know what “ modesty ” was 
in that sense) will cause him to dodge responsibility. He 
will accept it if the group is agreed upon him, but as a 
responsibility for carrying out the ideas of the group. 
He had been chosen because the group believes he can 
get done what the group wants done. If it is discovered 
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that he lacks this special ability another will replace him. 
Neither the group, nor he, is bothering itself about 
honours or this or that. What it wants is to get some¬ 
thing done and it is looking for a leader able to bring 
this about. 

At the end of his school period, if the boy is not to 
go to a university, he will take the place he has prepared 
himself for—there will be no period of looking for a 
job. He has already been on his job for some time, for 
the school has its connections with the various com¬ 
munity activities and a part of his instruction has been 
in connection with these. His name is now merely trans¬ 
ferred from the school roll to the work- and payroll. 

If he plans to enter a university to prepare himself as 
engineer, physician, teacher, scientist, he will first, after 
passing his examinations, devote two years to work. 
This will mean mostly work in a factory or upon a com¬ 
munal farm. The work may have some relationship to 
his future work or it may not. At least, it will not be 
the temporary work of the dilettante—it will have nothing 
of the rich man’s son “ learning the business about 
it. It will be work and as others work. There will be no 
distinction between him and any other worker. To most, 
Communism, as exemplified in Russia, is a dictatorship 
of the Proletariat. And for the moment that is what it 
is, for that is what it must he. But that is not its aim. 
Its aim is a classless society. These two years of work 
between school and university are an experimental step 
in that direction. It is not that the two years in the 
factory shall impress the student with the hard work, 
miseries and unhappiness of the worker so that he will 
always, as engineer, physician, lawyer, have a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of him and his lot, but that the 
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future engineer, physician, lawyer may understand and 
have as a part of himself and be identified with the spirit, 
the joys, the satisfactions, the wholesomeness of the 
worker (such talk would be ridiculous in our country 
but, unbelievable as it may be, it is not ridiculous in 
Russia), so that he will always remain a worker whether 
on the bench, at the bedside or on construction. With 
what has already been accomplished in doing away with 
racial prejudices (a person being primarily a human 
being, quite incidentally a Jew, Turk, Armenian, Greek, 
Georgian or White Russian), it would be foolish to say 
that a doctor or an engineer by some such process, educa¬ 
tional and social, as the Russians are working out, cannot 
become a worker in all that that implies for the Russian 
—the concept having little or nothing in common with 
our concept. The poor man’s son in America who 
becomes a physician “ escapes ” something, u raises ” 
himself—only to fall into the same trap at another level. 
The Russian boy who becomes a physician does not 
“ escape ?? anything nor “ raise ” himself, but is privileged 
to join his activities with those of his father and of all 
other workers. 

A graduate of a Russian school takes his place with 
his co-workers in a world of which he has some under¬ 
standing, for which he is intellectually, emotionally, 
spiritually prepared; he has probably been in love 
several times, he will before long marry (marriage will 
in no way interfere with his continuing to a university) 
and he is launched. 

Q. E. D. 

It occurs to me that in attempting to make this com¬ 
parison I may have done nothing more, perhaps, than to 
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paint a somewhat gloomy picture on the one hand and a 
somewhat idealistic picture on the other. I have read 
carefully what I have written. Certainly, in both in¬ 
stances, the picture is a composite one. It is unlikely 
that any one student, either American or Russian, would 
experience all that I have described here. In general, 
however, I believe that what I have written here is 
essentially correct. 
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